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The materials for the following liistory were princi- 
pally gathered from old Bettlera during a recent residence 
of some length in East Tennessee and Western North 
Carolina. Several of these were descendants of charac- 
ters who appear in the narrative, and one of them was 
the eon of a trusted friend of Sevier, and the secretary 
of his abortive commonwealth of Franklin. Thia gen- 
tleman waa Dr. J. G. M. Eamsey, of Knosville, the ven- 
erable author of the "Annals of Tennessee." He had 
known Sevier and Robertson intimately in hia youth — 
they not having died till lie was nearly of the age of 
manhood^and daring nearly fifty years he had been 
president of various historical societies, and a diligent 
student of Western history. 

Thougli when I knew him Dr. Eamsey was bed-rid- 
ded and approaching his ninetieth year, his mind was as 
clear and his memory as distinct as in his prime, and 
he delighted in nothing so much as recounting those 
olden days when civilization was first planted beyond the 
Alleghanies. He was a lovable old man, fond of social 
converse ; and, knowing this, I often visited him, and at 



times listened for hours, while, ivifch glowing face and 
gleaming eye, he poured forth a stream of quaint elo- 
quence that -was absolutely musical. Both he and his 
Bubjeot fascinated mc ; and, seeing this, lie at length pro- 
posed that I should write out a full and connected his- 
tory of the early settlers beyond the moantains — a work 
ho had iutended to do, but bad been prevented from 
doing by occupations during the war and hia subsequent 
infirmities. Without actually deciding to do this, I set 
about a Bystematic investigation of the subject, seeking 
acquaintance with many of the old settlers, visiting the 
scenes where important events had occurred, and read- 
ing what little had been written about that early period. 
Then I investigated collitteral events, and attempted to 
place these pioneers in their appropriate positions on the 
broad canvas of American Iiititory. In this I had not 
proceeded far when I discovered a fact which surprised 
me with its novelty. 

That fact was this : That three of those unknown 
backwoodsmen, clad in buckskin hunting-shirts, and 
leading inconsiderable forces to battle in the depths of a 
far-away forest, not only planted civihzation beyond the 
Alleghanies, bub exerted a most important influence in 
shaping the destiniesof this country. To the reader this 
statement may appear wildly extravagant ; and so the 
idea seemed to me until I had thoroughly studied the sub- 
ject, and taken a view of all the circnmstances. Then I 
saw clearly two things : first, that two of these men had 
thrice saved the country by thwarting tlie British plan to 
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■envelop and email the Southern Colonies, and by turning 
ihe tide of the Revolution at King'a Mountain ; and, 
scond, that, after the Bevolntion, the three acting to- 
jether had frustrated the design of Spain to dismember 
md weaken the Union by causing the erection of a sep- 
republic in the country between the Allcghanies 
I and the MiasisHippi, which erection would have kept the 
Tast region beyond that river a Spanish province, and 
I closed it forever to the entrance of Anglo-Saxon civiJiza- 
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These three men were John Sevier, Isaac Shelby, and 
'Barnes Robertson, all of tliem charaetera worthy of the 

moat heroic ages, and so exactly adapted to the work 
which had to be done that the conclusion is irresiHtible 
that they were, like Washington and Lincoln, "provi- 
dential men." Tliey marched to the sound of neither 
dram nor bugle, and no flaming bulletins proclaimed 
their exploits in the ears of a listening continent ; their 
dender forces trod silently the Western solitudes, and 
their greatest battles wore insignificant skirmishes never 
iported, beyond the mountains ; but their deeds wera 
iregnant with consequences that will be felt along the 
coming centuries. It is for tfiia reason that their history 
should be written. 

In this volume I have attempted to depict the work 

these men from the first settlement of Watauga to the 

(lose of the Revolutionary War ; and, in writing it, I 

availed myself of Dr. Ramsey's "Annals," and 

leaned some facts in reference to tho King's Mountain 
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expedition from the work of Lyman C. Draper, LL. D. ; 
but a large part of my material I have derived from whai; 
may be termed ^^ original sources" — old settlers, whose 
statements I have carefully verified and compared with 
one another. In a second volume I shall hope to bring 
events down to the deaths of Sevier and Eobertson. 

I will merely add, in the words of the writer of the 
book of Maccabees, *^Let this be enough in the way of 
a preface, for it is a foolish thing to make a long pro- 
logue and to be short in the story itself. I have taken 
in hand no easy task, yea, rather a business full of watch- 
ing and labor. . • • If I have done well, and as it be- 
seemeth the history, it is what I desire ; but, if not so 
perfectly, it must be pardoned me." 

James E. Gilmore. 
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Enolans's Alligb 

Description of the < 



St of the AUeghnnies — Chnracter 
ot tlie QrsI settlers, and of John Sevier — Oconoalotu, head king 
of the Cbcrokeea, viaita Englaad, and owns aUiigiance to George 
II — Account of the Cherokees : their celigion, garenuaenl, chnr- 
Bctcr, inanDGr of living, and hietoty — Tiicjaiile with the Engltah 
in the war with France for the possession ot North America. — 
Treaty, by which thej cede lands to the English, and allow tbem 
to hoitd Forts London and Friocr; George— A party of them par- 
ticipate in the capture of Fort Du QuLsne, and fourteen are slain 
by the settlers on their return through Western Virginia— Thia 
leads to a war with the English — Forts London and Prince Qeorge 
inTcsted by the Indiana — The Cormor anrrendered by Captiua 
John Stuarl, on terms that the garrison fthould retain their 
arras, and have unmoleBlod pas^nge to Virginia — The garrison 
treacherously maasaered, none being spared but Stnitrt, Isaac 
Thomas, and one other person — The friendship of Atla-Culla- 
Oulla saves Stuart from subsequent massacre — The Indian 
TioeJcing aids him to escape, and guides him in safety to Yir> 
ginia — A British force chastises the Chcrokeea and destroys 
thoir towns — They snbniit, and are granted peace on the intor- 
CGBsiun at Atta-Culla-Oulla — CaptaiD Etuart appointed British 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs at the South. 



OnAPTER II. 

The FrnBT Settlbes 

Daniel Boone's explorations — A company formed to purchase 
Euitucky, and a lai'ge port of Tennessee, and Boone and Scog- 



gins cmplnyed to explore the couotr; — Tbef are accompanied 
by JttmeB Boberlaon, who decidoa to settle at WatangB — De- 
EcrlptioD of tlie cauotrj — Willinm Beaa, the Srat aettlei' west 
of the Alleghaniea — Rnbertaon planta a urop of corn, aod eets 
out to retiiru to Xortb Carolina — Loses hU way ia the forest, 
and niLnoRly escapes dvath from starvalioo — Is rescued by tvo 
hunters, who guide him on the way to the settlementa — ^iteen 
families emigrate to Watauga in the following spring — Their 
outBt and journey described — Arrival at Wfttauga, where they 
Bud immigrants from Virginia — Temporary homes provided — 
Game abundant — Inducements offci'ed to settlers by Vir^nia 
— Description of the settlement, and manner of life of the set- 
tlors — They enjoy peace and prosperity, though surrounded by 
savages, and shut out from ulvilijatioa by a high mountaln-bar- 
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E Outposts 



Character and influence of Robertson — Arrival at Watauga 
of Evan and Isaao Shelby, and John Sevier — Their personal ap- 
pearance — Ancestry and early life of Sevier — His character and 
remarkable ascendency over the men of the border — Be settles 
at Watauga — A civil government formed, the first beyond the 
Alleghanies — The settlers not within the limits of Virginia, and 
warned off their lands by the British Indian agent — A friendly 
ooundi called with the Cherokees, which is attended by the 
principal chiefs, who grant the settlors an eight years' lease of 
the lands on the Watauga — A friendly festivity follows, during 
which a young bruvc is shot by a concealed white stranger — 
The Indians are incensed and depart hastily, with threats of 
vengeance — Robertson volunteers to visit and attempt to pacify 
the Cherokees — His hazardous journey; meets Isaac Thomas, 
who accompanies bim to Echota, the Indian capital — Robertson 
attends a council of the Indians, allays their animosity; and 
meets their prophetess, Nancy Ward — While Robertson is away, 
Sevier builds a fort at Watauga, and prepares to defend the 
place agflinat the Cherokees. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



jBbfobb the Stobu 



Foar years of peace and prosperity — Immigro^oa flows in 
from Vlrgioia ; its ubaraiter — Boone attempts tlie setlletnent of 
Kentucky, but baa to turn bade — Lord Dunmore'fl war — Battle 
of Point Pleasant, in wbieh Sevier, Shelby, and Kobcrtsoo ore 
ei^^ed— RobeHaon and Taltaitioe Sevier gave tlio Virginians 
from a surprise, and Isaac Shelby ileddca the victory — In ■ visit 
to the Clierotees Boone projiosea to buy, for the TransjlFaoia 
Compaoy, the nbole of Eentuckj, and all of Tconcasce north of 
the Cumberland — A treaty made at Watauga, by which the pvir- 
chbse is effected, and the Watauga settlers acquire their lands 
in fee-aimple — The treaty opposed byOoonoatola in ■ prophetic 
He wains Boone that lie trill bare some difficulty in 
getting tlie country settled — News of the battles of Lexington 
and Ounoord aiiivM, and the settlers asked to be encoUed lo de- 
fend the seaboard — Watauga is " anneied " to North Carolioa — 
Stuart canccrtB with General Gage the subjugation of the South- 
em calonie^l, by a glmultaneoua asaanit io front and rear, and 
enlists in the plan the Chcrokecs and athcr Southern Indians — 
The plan fully disclosed by a British historian. 



II OnAPTER V. 
The First Stbhoolk 11 

Isaac Thomas narna the settlers that the British are indling 
the Chorokeca to hostilities — John Stuart appears among them, 
and they prepare (o nar upon (he whites — The settlements are 
put in a state of defense, and the forces dirlded between 
Forts Patrick Henry and Watauga — The settlers wamed that 
the Indians arc advancing uudcr Dragging Canoe and OconO' 
stoto — The garrison ot Fort Patrick Henry tnarches to meet 
them — The battle of Long Island Flats, which is saved by Isaac 
Shelby — "A great day's work in the woods" — The wife of 
William Bean taken prisoner — Oconosiota surrounds Fort Lee 
— Narrow escape of Catherine Sberrill — The Cherokees atlaok 
the tort, but arc beaten off with considerable loss — Evan Sbul> ' 
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bjand FarBOD CummlngB come to tho re(icu« — Bi^e ol Drtg- 
glng Canoe— TouDg lloorc burned at a sufce — A like fate de- 
tennincd on for Hre. Bean, but aixe Id released, and raatored to 
bar borne bj the Indian propbeteM — Siaiultoneouii attack by 
the British upon Charleston, wlitdi is twateu uff by Uoultrie — 
The i»o Tieiories very remarkable. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Keteiuction . 



"One with God a maiorilj" — The British plan being disooT- 
crcd by tho settlers, it excites universal iudigDRtion, and arrays 
the colonisla more strongly against the muther-country — They 
rise and fall upon tbe IndianB— Pntriek Henry orders a descent 
upon OconastuCa on the Ti^tlico — The whites, eighteen hundred 
gtrong and guided by l^uao Thomas, invade the Indian uouutry, 
burning all before theni—Sovier and Robertson go with tliem — 
Sevier, in command of the scouts, gains uecnrUG knowledge of 
the hostile country, which U of great value subsequently — 
Oixinostata subdued and forced to make peace, but Dra^ng 
Canoe refuses to " aome in " — Increased immigration follows tho 
war — The setller» are drilled by the conBict, for the future, and 
Sevier truned to bo their leader— The Ohiekamaugaa still hm. 
tile — An account of these Indians, and descriptiona of thdr 
stronghold — Sevier proposes the withdrairal of tbe piard 
loaned by Virginia— He and Robertson, with their force of two 
hundred, can attend to the Chickamaugas — North Carolina ex- 
tends civil jurisdiction over Watatiga. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



Dragging Canoe makea a raid upon the acttlemenis — With a 
small party he breaks into Robertson's bam and steals his 
horses — Is followed and overtaken by Hoborlson, who recovers 
the stolen animals, and returns safely home, lhou|ih pursued by 
greatly superior numbers — A short war follows, during which 
Sevier began his long careor as an Indino fighter — His military 
genius — Tired at hist of continual deft*t, Dragging Canoo ro- 



treata to his mouDtitiD faaCuaases — KobertBon appointed b; 
North Carolimi reBident agent among ihe Cbetokccs — Hia im- 
portant services in preventing general hostihlica — Sevier sends 
relief to Boone, who ia beleaguered in the fort at Qooncsbor- 
ough — Tories infest Watauga, and are hanged or driven out by 
riflemen — Deplorable condition of Wilkes and Surr; Counties, 
and the Backwater flettlumunla — Some account of their people, 
and inatancoa of tbeir deallnp with Tories — Every man at 
Watauga required to take an oath of alli^ance to the United 
Slates, and tha region cleared of Tories — Progress of sodety in 
Walauga from the bunting and pastoral state to the agricultu- 
ral condition — The Hrat Bhinglud house erected in 1777 — Incor- 
poration of Joneaboro and erection there of a court-houao in 
177B — Specifications for tbe erection of the seat ofjustice. 
The advent of cross-road schools, and tbo country achooloiis- 
trCBS — The first church erected, and the arrival of Parson 
Doak, a man of rare qualities — At the close of 1778 there was 
peace beyond the mountains. 

OHAPTER VIII. 

I Ahotuee Coil of the Anaconda 1£ 

From 1776 to 1779 the Southern colonies had a respite from 
British invasion — Another front and rear attack now decided 
upon by Sir Henry Glintoo — The gigantic plan: its failure an- 
other miracle in American histoiy — The openttiona of George 
Rogera Clark — A raid from Dragging Canoe gives warning of 
theBritiah plan to Sevier — An expedition against the Chieka- 
maagas decided upon — To it Isaao Shelby contributes the 
sinews of war — Its success, which paralyzes the Southern In- 
diana and prevents the coiling of the anaconda — Departure of 
Itobertson to found the first settlement on the Cumberland — 
nis belief that he was destined by Providenoo to bo the ad- 
vance-guard of Western dvilkation. 



CHAPTER IX. 

I ThK RKiB-GCiED AT THE FhOHT 

An enforced peace witb the Indiana Indnces increased i 
gration into Watauga — The British 



elnmgpr attack upon ths Souihern coIoDiea — They oaptare 
Charlostan, nml oTerrun Grargiiu ani] Bouth Carolina — A nnall 
force under CulaacI UcDowcll on Brood Bifcr, ibc oaly bod; nf 
odiolled putriotii in South Cnroliiui — Clinton returns to New 
Yorit, leaving the supreme command to Comvallis, »ho lielaya 
hia northoard march until the Bumnier beats are orer — TJic 
mountain people of the Carolinna moBlly Tories — Their charBc- 
ter — ComwalliB sends Colonel Ferguson to recruit among tlitm 
— Cbanioter and career of Ferguson — Hie belief that Wnahing- 
ton was once at the mercy ot bia rifle — Wltli two tliousund men 
he movcB northward, and then McDowvll Mnd^ urgent appeals 
to Sovicr and Shelby for aid from over the mountaina — Sevier 
detained at homo bj the tlireateaing attitude of tbe Indiana, 
but Sbelb^, niih four hundred men, goes to tbe aid of Uc- 
Dowcll — A new activity at once apjiarent among UcDowell's 
forces — Shelby and Elijah Clarke eurround Thicketly Fort, and 
captore the Tory colonel, Patrick Moore, and liia entire force — 
The victors are pursued by Fci^boo, fight a strong advance de- 
tachment, but rotuni in »fety to UeDowell — Shelbv and Clarke 
soon go upon another eipeditioa against a atrong British force 
at MufigTove's Mills — They are vicWriouii, but at the close of 
the action they hear of the defeut of Gates at Camden, and 
make a rapid retreat to the mountains — Are pursued by the 
British, but reach the mountuina in safety — Tlarke attacks, 
and is repulsed from, Augusta — The darkness before the 
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OnAPTER X. 



The marriage ot Sevier and Catherine Sherrill — Arrival at 
Sevier's of Shelby and his men — Conference between Sevier and 
Shelby — The former's reaolation, " The mountains shall be free " 
— Shelby returns to King's Meadows, and there receives a 
threatening message from Forguson — He liaatens to Sevier, and 
Ihe two decide upon the King's Slountaiu eipeditioo— Thej 
muster their forces, and, on the 2Slh of September, bring them 
together at Watauga — Here a draft is adopted, not to decide 
who should go, but vtho should stay at borne — Sevier's two sons 



"go to the w«r," and be borrowa, and afterirnrd repays, the 
money vbkh completes the outfit of the cipedition — All told, 
the force numbcrfl ten hundred and fortj. and, after Fareon 
Doak commitB them to divine protection, thcj Bct out on their 
march, shouting, "With the sword of tlie Lord and uf our 
Gidcooa 1 " 



OHAPTER XI. 

I Thb M&boh to the Battu: S 

Incidents of the march — Desettioa of two of Sevier's men, 
who cOTTf Udings of the patriot approach to Fergution — The 
route changed in consequence, and, aftef siitj milea of unei- 
anplod travel, the eipedition aniyeB at the eaetero fool of the 
Alleghanies — At Quaker Maiiiowa they ace joined by Colonel 
Cleveland, with three hundred and fifty men-— With better roads 
they now proceed more rapidly — Being delayed one day by a 
Tiolent storm, they mature a plan of operations, and elect Colo- 
nel Campbell l^a officer of the day— Arrived at Gilbert Town, 
tbey find Ferguson had decamped, giving out the false report 
that bo was going to KinetyTHin — Tbey foiloiv on tbe route he 
took, bnl lose ail traoc of him at the Broad Kiver — Are saved 
from the mistake of marching upon Nioelj-six by the oppor- 
tune arrival of Colonel Lacey, of Sumter's command, who pro- 
poses to join them with all his troops — The two tammands me()t 
at Ooirpcns, and then, the best men and horses being selected 
from the whole body, tbey set out with a force of only nine 
hundred and sixty, for a more rapid pursuit of Ferguson^^Tbey 
come up with liim at King's Mountain, and at ooce aurround his 
poation, ami bring on tbe battle. 

cnAPTER xn. 

Bo'b MoDNTAtK S' 

Descriplion of Ibc mountain — The force of Ferguson num- 
bers about eleven hundred, carcFulty drilled, and well armed 
nith musket and bayonet — Shelby discovers a gap leading to 
the enemy's poBition, and, entering it, is met by a shower of 
bullets — Tbis begins the battle, which lasts upward of an hour, 



the patriotB alternatclj driven, and driiiag the enemj — At last 
ID a desperate charge of tbe pntriots, the British are forced into 
a confused maaa at one end of tbo hill, and a Bag is raised in 
token of surrender — This flag, and another raised aoou afCer- 
wurd, are cut down by Fergudon — But ho soon pereeivos that 
all ia loat, and spurs his horse directly upon Seviei-'s lines, In 
the hope to escape down the mountrun — He is pierced by no 
less tban six bullets, and falls lifeless — This decides the battle 
— The entire British force killed, wounded, or taken prieoners 
— Not a man escaped — A terrible night follows the battle, but 
morning comes at last, and the little arm; prepares for its home- 
ward march, with its seven hundred prisoners — At night they 
reach a deserted plantation, twelve miles from tbe field of bat- 
tie, where they harvest a. Gold of aweet-potalj^s, the first food 
they have tusted for forty-eight boura — Their progresB after this 
alow, and at the end of a week they bad gone only forty miles 
— Then a court-martial waa conrened to try tho Tory criminals 
they had captured — Thirty-six condemned, but only nine eie- 
onted, owing to the Interference of Sevier and Shelby— Craw- 
ford released on the interceaaton of Sevier, and becomes a good 
citizen — After a weary march they cross the Catawba, and are 
beyond pursuit from the British — Meanwhile, Comwallis, having 
heard exaggerated reports of the patriot force, and that they 
are moviog upon him, is retreating much more rapidly toward 
Charleston, and he does not bait till he is a hundred miles away 
at Winnsboro. 



CHAPTER Xm. 



An Ihbian Was . 



Sevier returns by a rapid march to Watauga, where he learns 
tliatthe Indiana are marching on the settlements — With scarcely 
an hour's rcat, he rides forward to meet them — He defeala them 
at Boyd's Creek, where Dragging Canoe ia supposed to have been 
slain — Then re-enforocd, he marches into, and lays waste, (he 
Indian eountr? — Returning to Echoto, Sevier otters peace to the 
Indians — It ia accepted by the Ottari Cherokees— For their aerv- 
icea Sevier and Shelby are voted a sword and pistols by Korth 
Carolina — Now the Erati Cherokeea descend upon tbe settle- 
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mentB, and Sevier inyades their stronghold among the Smoky 
Mountains — ^With only a small force he defeats them utterly, 
and destroys their Tillages— rOconostota now dethroned, and suc- 
ceeded by Old TasseU. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Thb Final Confuots 802 

Sevier and Shelby called again to the aid of Greene in inter- 
cepting Gomwallis, who is suspected of intending to retreat 
southward from Yorktown — ^With five hundred volunteers they 
repur at once to his headquarters, where they hear of the sur- 
render of Comwallis — But joining Marion they march to the 
seaboard to aid in driving John Stuart into Charleston — They 
capture a British post, and, hearing of their arrival, Stuart 
makes a disorderly retreat to the seaboard, which is the last 
that history relates of the able man who conceived the wide- 
sweeping but pitiless plan by which the British hoped to subdue 
the Southern colonies — Concluding remarks. 
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ENGLAND S ALLIES. 

It is related of Daniel Boono that when ho climbed 
I the'BTjminit of the Allegbanies, aod looked down 
bipoii the vast herds of deer and bnffalo wliich wero 
gazing at' his feet, he said to bis companion, Calla- 
ray, "I am richer than the man in Scriptnre who 
I the cattle on a thooaand hills : I ova the wild 
feeasts in a thousand valleys." 

It may he questioned if Boone had any adequate 
conception of the stiipendona possessions of the "man 
I Scripture " ; bat he was certainly juatifled in boaat- 
Bg of the wide magnificence of this domain, which, 
fey "right of discovery," he claimed as hia own. One 
I its native inhabitants might havo told liim that 
iWo stout braves, with two paddles, oouM not skirt 
, Bonthem and western boundiiries, and reach its 
rthem limit on the Ohio, in less than "three 
^oons " ; but no language known to the Indiau coald 
scribe the boundless wealth, animate and inanimate. 
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that lay hidden in its unoxplored reeesses. By the 
leaTea on the trees, or the stars of a elondlesa night, 
he might have indicated the countless wild animals 
that roamed over it; but how would he have pictured 
the leafy magnificence of its foreata, or the graBay 
luxnrianeo of the many "openings" that everywhere 
dotted its surface — the burial-places of a long-vanished 
race, which has faded from the earth, leaving only 
these silent memorials of its existence ? 

And yet this magnificent domain Charlea II had 
given away, in a fit of lavish munificence, to a few of 
his favorites, at a time when ho neglected to pay his 
honest debts, and was content to supply himself with 
pocket-money by the betrayal of his country. But 
what better could be expected of a man so lamentably 
ignorant of geography as to describe this kingly tract as 
hounded by two white stakes on the shore of the Atlantic 
— one at the twenty-ninth parallel, the other at 36°, 3( 
— and extending thence westward to the " South Seas" 
— a description more indefinite than that of the famous 
Fourth of July orator, who, about the time of the Mexi- 
can War, bounded this country "on the north by the 
Aurora Borealis, on the east by the rising sun, on the 
west by the horizon, and on the south by as far as you 
have a mind to go." ExpJorers have traversed every 
square mile of thia territory for now more than two cent- 
uries, and yet that western boundary of Charlea II 
still undiscovered. 

However, wo are now concerned with but a small 
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portion of this vast domain, namely, that which liea bo- I 
tween the above-mentioned lines of latitude, and extends, ' 
east and weat, from the AUeghanies to the Mississippi ; , 
for this was the early home of Western civilization. 
Here waa born, and cradled, and fostered into luaty life, 
the infant Hercules who was to found in those WoBtera j 
wilds a grander empire than the world has seen since the 
age of Pericles. 

This volume — with one to follow it — is an imperfect 
attempt to do tardy justice to the men who not only I 
reared this young giant, but in the darkest hour of our I 
Eevolutionary War threw their swords into the trem- 
bling scale, and turned the balance for American free- J 
dom. They were the rear-guard of the Revolution, as f 
well as tlie advance-guard of Civilization ; and yet they 
are scarcely mentioned in general history : for their 
work was done in the silonco of tho wilderness, and if for 
a moment they emerged into the view of men to strike a 
vital blow for their country, they vanished again, aa 
quickly as they came, into tho solitudes of the far-off 
forest. 

But they wore patriots and heroes, and their names 
should not be suffered to perish. All of them were men 
of Spartan mould, and one was of a nature so many-sided, 
and so great, as to bo altogether tho most unique charac- 
ter in American history. Boone was merely a iiioneer, a 
scout in advance of civilization, and by his very nature 
be was bound to keep always a length ahead of the bat- 
talion of emigration ; but, thanks to Byron and the biog- 
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raphers, he is to-day known half the world over. Bnt 
John Sevier was more than a pioneer, more even than a 
Btatesman, or a general : he waa a civilizer, a great or- 
ganizer, a nation-bnilder, and one of those absolutely 
nneelfish spirits whom God scatters only hero and there 
through tbe centuries. And yet his history is still un- 
written, and he is to-day almost nnknown east of the 
Alleghanies. Bnt it is not so beyond the monntains. 
There he is spoken of with a love and veneration that 
are aeldom accorded by one man to another. I know 
of no other man who ever held, as he did for forty-three 
years, the unbroken confidence and undivided affection 
of a whole people. Even now, when for three fourths of 
a century he has been in his grave, old men speak hia 
name with loving reverence, and young children listen 
with wondering delight to the thrilling story of his life, 
in many a stately home and many a rude cabin west of 
the Alleghanies. 

The lives of snch men are the common property of 
the country ; and in a time like this, when the greed of 
gold is fostering at the very heart of tho nation, it is 
well such a life should be told, that we may contemplate 
a character who had no ambition but duty, and no greed 
bnt the good of his fellows. In writing it, I shall have 
to relate the lives of his compatriots, and recount tho 
etory of the early settlements beyond the Alleghanies j 
for his career was so interwoven with the history of the 
community that one can not be told without relating the 
other. For more than forty years he waa the moving 
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Spring of every event, the soul of a whole commou- 
wealth ; and this it is which mukee his career, as well as 
Ms character, so unique in our history. 

The theatre of his operations is a territory larger than 
the combined kingdoms of England and Scotland ; and 
from the great richness of its soil it is capable of sus- 
taining a much denser population than now inhabits the 
British Islands. Two noble riTcra sweep in concentric 
circles through its moat fertile portion, and the great 
Father of Watera drains its western boundary, affording 
ready transportation to the seaboard. It yields abun- 
dantly all the products known to the temperate regions, 
and has a mild and equable climate — not so hot as to re- 
lax, nor so cold aa to benumb, the physical energies ; and 
hence it possesses all the elements essential to the growth 
of a country in wealth, intelligence, and civilization. 
And yet throughout this vast region there could not, 
until the year 1769, be found a single human habitation, 
not a solitary hut of the white settler, nor a smoky 
wigwam of a roving Cherokee. It was the hunting- 
ground and battle-field of the Indians, claimed by hos- 
tile tribes, but occupied by none, and hence was an in- 
viting field for civilized settloment. 

King Charles modestly called the vast country he 
bestowed upon his favorites "Carolina," in honor of 
himself, and he claimed title to it by what is called the 
" right of discovery," which implies that some of hia sub- 
jects had sailed along its western limits, or hnnted deer, 
or trapped for beaver, somewhere within its borders. 
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Booae's jocose claim waa intended to be absurd, and yet 
it rested ujioa the same basis as that of the English king, 
and had the additional strength of actual occupation, 
evidence ol which he has handed down to us in his sign- 
manual, affixed to the trunk of a large beech, which still 
stands on the bank of Boone's Creek— a branch of the 
Watauga — not far from Jonesboro, in Tennessee. The 
enpersoription ia as follows : 

D. Boon 
CaiED A. BAR 



yEAR 



ThE 
1760 



Boone never attempted to inforce his title, except 
against the •'bars" and catamounts and other wild ani- 
laala which he found roaming at large in the woods with- 
out ostensible owners ; but King Charles did his — or 
rather his successor. King George, did it in his name ; 
for King Charles had long since been gathered to bis 
ancestors, politelj asking pardon, wlien dying, for being 
BO long about it, instead of apologizing, as he should 
haTe done, for having been bom at all. So it was left 
to King George to enforce the discovery title, and thia 
he did, utterly ignoring the fact that certain Shawnees, 
Creeka, Cherokees, Choctaws, and Chickasawa had pad- 
dled up and down the Mississippi, and hunted deer and 
trapped for beaver upon thia teriitory for an indefinite 
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number of centuries before William the Illegitimato 
founded the commonwealth of England. 

The Indian lias naturally a keen and shrewd intellecfcj 
bat he never could understand this logic of the white 
man, namely, that the mere looking at or handling of a 
tiling gives one its ownership. Tlie Cherokces — perhaps 
the most intelligent of all the North American tribes — 
seemed the most obtuse when the colonial governors of 
George II attempted to instruct them in this branch of 
civilized knowledge. Then it occurred to the sapient 
king that, as his eervants had failed to projierlj instruct 
the savages, he had himself better attend personally to 
their education. Accordingly, he invited half a dozen 
of the Cherokee chieftains to visit him at his great house 
on tlie other side of the Atlantic. They went. He 
shook hands with them, showed them his ships of war, 
his troops and arsenals, and the great crowds of people 
who came and went through the etreeta of London, and, 
more than this, invited them to drink Holland gin with 
him at his own table in the palace of St. James : but he 
never said one word to thorn about the " right of discov- 
ery," nor gave them a single lesson in civilized logic. 

One of these chieftains was Oconoatota, then a yonug 
man, but already of great influence among his people. 
He was a magnificent specimen of physical manhood, 
and, withal, had that keenness of perception, grasp of 
intellect, and strength of will which are accounted great- 
ness. These qualities made him afterward the archima- 
guB and most eminent man among the Cherokeea, 
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Queen Caroline, who was much more of a man than her 
hnshand, had a fine perception of character. She saw 
the hudding greataess of the aplendid young eavage, and 
paid him very distinguished attention. She introduced 
him to the ladies of her conrt, drove him ahont her pal- 
ace-grounds, and lavished upon him all tliose blandish- 
ments which she knew so well how to use when she de- 
sired to cajole a friend or conciliate an enemy. 

It is impossible to say whether it was owing to the 
affability of the queen, or the Hollands of the king, or 
to what he saw of the prowess of the British people, but 
it is certain that from this time forth Oconostota quietly 
acquiesced in the doctrine of discovery, and for more 
than fifty years — with only one brief and bloody inter- 
ruption — remained the fast friend and loyal subject of 
the British crown. This fact entailed upon the white 
settlers beyond the Alleghanies twenty-five years of sav- 
age warfare, and upon all who would understand their 
history the necessity to know something about Oca 
tota and the Gherokees. 

The Cherokee name for "fire" is "cheera," whicli 
element they believe to compose the lower heaven ; 
hence, their magi are styled cheera-taghe (men of di- 
vine fire), and their braves eheera-kee (sons of fire), s 
■word which, in the time of the Ecvolution, well ex- 
preased the burning valor of their warriors. Among 
themselves the nation was called Tsaraghee, but by the 
whites the name, applied properly to only the braves, 
came gradually to designate the whole people. 
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When first known to Europeans, and until their re- 
moval by General Scott beyond the Mississippij tliey 
occupied a country forming now the upper portion of 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, and all that part of 
I Tennessee which lies south of the Little Tennessee River ; 
I but their tradition is that their original home was in the 
very far West, and this is confirmed by tho fact that in 
thoir Iiingunge are words to represent the whale and 
other marine animals, which indicates th^t at some dis- 
tant period they lived on or near the shore of an ocean. 
They were the mountaineers of aboriginal America, 
L and, like most mountaineers, had an intense love of 
I country, and a keen appreciation of the beautiful in 
I Nature, as is shown by the poetical names they have 
I bequeathed to their rivers and mountains. They were a 
I manly race, uniformly tall and athletic, and of superior 
courage and intelligence. It was their military prowess 
I alone that enabled them to retain possession of their 
\ country — one of the most boautif til in the world — against 
tho repeated attacks of the many war-like tribes by whom 
they were surrounded. 

Like all savage people, the Clicrokoes were intensely 
superstitious. Tlicy believed in one Great Spirit, who 
governs all things, but has deputed the administration 
of human affairs to two inferior divinities— one good, the 
other evil. The evil spirit had great control over man- 
kind, and would stand, at a last day, as the accuser of all 
nations. Tie was well-nigh ubiquitous, being every- 
where when least wanted or expected ; but he hqd hja 
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throne among the peake and precipices of Whiteside 
Mountain, one of the loftiest of the Cowee range, and 
near its southern tflrminns. There, in a moaa-grown 
incioBure, curved hy Nature to form the segment of a 
circle, and walled in by stupendous roclis which rise 
to a perpendicular height of eighteen linndred feet, he 
held his court ; but, easting aside his state, be occa- 
sionally walked abroad upon the earth, and then, as 
he strode in the darkness from peak to peak, leaving 
upon the bald mountain-tops the print of his awfnl 
footsteps, he spoke to the red man in the afcorm and the 
thnnder. 

They believed their people were originally mortal, in 
spirit as weU as in body ; but that above the clouds, 
■where the highest mountains lift their tallest peaka, was 
a celestial forest inhabited by immortals. Ages ago the 
great chief of this forest had wooed a Cherokee maiden, 
and to win her as his bride had eoneentod that thence- 
forth all brave warriors and their faithful squaws should 
be admitted to the celestial hunting-grounds. Thus he 
became the guardian spirit of the Cherokees — to watch 
oyer them in life, and to rescue them in death from their 
evil genius. 

Uncommon eycnta thoy attributed to supernatural 
agency, either to evil spirits, or to the guardian angel 
who presided over their destinies. Witches and sorcer- 
ers were the agents of the evil spirits ; but their power 
could be overcome by their good spirit, who would act 
through the intercesaion of ihe medicine or beloved man 
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^^H oBtota, fo 

^^H vice king 



of tho tribe, who was his immediate and recognized 
agent. This person was always one of superior intelli- 
gence, and, like the famous prophet of the Shawnees, 
ofiBoiated as physician, priest, and intercesaor with the 
inrisible powers. On occasions the beloved man exer- 
cised a stronger influence over the tribe than even the 
archimagus, or the most redoubtable chieftains, Dur- 
ing and after the Revolution this office was held by a 
woman ; and, as will appear in the course of this history, 
her single will often thwarted the deliberate and deeply 
concerted plans of the great council of the nation, at the 
head of which was Oconostota, the ablest and most pow- 
erful king ever known among the Cherokees. The 
Cherokee, having thus two divinities, prayed, like the 
cautious deacon, "'Good Lord" and "Good Devil," 
and he sought to propitiate them both by nuraberlcss 
ceremonies. Many of these were interesting and signifi- 
cant ; but space forbids my giving them an extended de- 
scription. 

The government of the Cherokees was an elective 
monarchy — absolute in time of war, not so absolute in 
time of peace, when every man did pretty much accord- 
ing to his own will, governed only by the savage law of 
lex talionis : an eye for an eye, a tooth for a booth, a pel- 
try for a peltry. The king was always their konninc/, or 
strong man ; and, though elective and subject to depo- 
sition without notice, he often held power, aa did Ocon- 
ostota, for half a century. Under him was the half or 
vice king, who was second in command, and acted in 
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his Btead in case of the sudden death of the monarch. 
These two rnlers, with the chieftains, or princes of the 
scattered villages, composed the supreme council of the 
nation, which sat at Echota, their capital, and decided 
all important questions in peace and war. Ent over the 
archimagna, or king, and even the eupreme council, was 
the great and good spirit who was the guardian of the 
Cherokees, and who uttered his will through the beloved 
man or woman of the tribe. The whole was a rude copy 
of the Jewish monarchy — an earthly king, and an in- 
spired prophet who spoke the commands of an invisible 
Jehovah. A copy and yet an original ! 

Their civil code was very brief : Give to every man 
his own, but exact jonr own to the uttermost farthing. 
Eetahation with them was a religious duty ; and no obli- 
gation was so sacred as that of sacrificing a murderer to 
the spirit of his victim. Speaking of their passion for 
revenge, Adair, who lived among them forty years, says : 
" I have known them to go a thonsaud miles, in pathless 
woods, over hills and mountains, through large cane- 
swamps full of grape-vines and briers, over broad lakes, 
rapid rivers, and deep creeks ; and all the way endan- 
gered by poisonous snak f t w th the rambling and 
lurking enemy ; while, at tl m t me, they were ex- 
posed to the extremitie fit I Id, the vicissitudes 
of the seasons, to hunge d th t t fatigue and other 
difficulties. Such is th ir b li g revengeful tem- 
per, that they utterly contemn all these things as imag- 
inary trifies, if they are so happy as to get the scalp of 
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I the murderer or Gncmy, to satisfy the snppoEed craving 
I ghosts of their deceased relatives." 

If I add that they were proad, skillfol in war, inseii- 
I giblo to danger, and i)0SBe£sed of a thirst for blood, which 
I Then once arouBed made them rush into Glaughter like 
f torses into a bnrning bam, it will be seen that they were 
I not contemptible antagonists for even that race of heroes 
I who were the first Ecttlera beyond the AUeghanies. 

The Cherokees had no large cities, nor even villages, 
[ bnt dwelt in scattered townships in the vicinity of some 
I stream where fish and game could bo found in abun- 
I dance. A number of their towns, bearing the musical 
I names of Tallasse, Tamottee, Ohilhowee, Citico, Ten- 
I nassee, and Echota, were, at the opening of the Eevolu- 
I tionary War, located upon the rich lowlands lying be- 
I tween the Tellico and Little Tennessee Eivera. About 
I one third of the tribe occupied these settlements, and 
I they were known as the Ofctari, or, among the mountains, 
I Cherokees, About the samo number were located near 
I the head-waters of the Savannah, in the great highland 
I belt between the Blue Eidgo and the Smoky Mountains, 
pand they were styled Erati, or, in the valley, Ohorokees. 
Another body, among whom were many Creeks, and 
which was somewhat more numerous and much more 
lawless than either of the others, occupied towns along 
I the Tennessee, in the vicinity of Lookout Mountain. 
I These, from their residence near the creek of that name, 
I vere known as Chickamajigas. 

These three bodies were one people, governed by one 
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archimagus, and at thia time they numbered in all about 
thirty thousand people, between throe and four thou- 
sand of whom were "gun men," or warriors. 

Echota, which was located on the northern bank oi 
the Tellico, about Ave miles from the site of Fort Lou- 
don, and thirty southwest from the present eity of 
Knoxville, contained their great conncil-house, and waa 
the home of the archimagus, and the beloved woman, 
or prophetess of the tribe. It was their sacred town, or 
"city of refuge " ; for this singular people had this addi- 
tional likeness to the Jews under the old theocracy. 
Once within the limits of Echota, an open foe, or even a 
red-handed criminal, could dwell in peace and security. 
The only danger was in going and returning. It is re- 
lated that an Englishman, who in self-defense had slain 
a Cherokee, once fled to this sacred city to escape the 
vengeance of the kindred of his victim. lie waa treated 
here witli so much kindness that after a time he deemed 
it prudent to leave his asylum. The Indians warned 
him against the danger ; but he ventured forth, and on 
the following morning his body was found on the out- 
akirta of the town, pierced througli and through with a 
score of arrows. 

A brief description of this town will afford an idea 
of all the Cherokee settlements. It consisted of a 
hundred or more cabins and wigwams, scattered vrith 
acme regularity, but at wide intervals, along the bank 
of the river. The cabins, like tliose of the white set- 
tlerB, were square, and built of loga ; but the wigwama 
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I were conical, and framed ujwn slender poles, gathered 
t together at the top, and covered with huffalo robea, 
rdreesed and smoked to render them imperviouB to the 
t weather. An opening in the side formed the entrance, 
I and over it was hung a buffalo hide to serve as a door. 
The fire was built in the conter of the lodge, and di- 
rectly over it was an aperture to let out the Bmoko. 
[ Here the women performed culinary operatiooa, except 
[ in summer, when such omploymente were caH-ied on in 
I the open air. At night the occupanta of the lodge 
[.'Spread their skins and buffalo robes on the ground, 
I and men, women, and children went to sleep upon 
I them, spread out like a fan. with their feet to the Are. 
WSj day the robes were rolled together into mats, and 
[ made to servo as seats. An ordinary lodge would com- 
[ fortably house a dozen ^lersons, but two families never 
I occupied one domicile ; and, as the Cherokees seldom 
t Tiad a nnraerous progeny, it was not often that more 
I than five or six individuals were tenants of one wig- 
k warn. 

In Echota these rude dwellings were mostly on the 
I two aides of a broad avenue, shaded here and there 
I- with great oaks and poplars, and trodden hard with the 
I feet of many men and horses. In the rear of each 
i lodge was a small patch of cleared land, where the 
{ women and negro slaves — stolen from the white set- 
I tiers over the mountains — cultivated beans, com, and 
I potatoes, and occaeionally some such fruits as pears, 
1 plums, and apples. AH labor was done by the women 
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^^H and Blavea, it being beneath the dignity of a Cherokee 
^^^B brave to follow any occnpation except that of killing — 
^^^B either wild animala in the bunt, or liis enemies in war. 
^^^1 The house-lots were without fences, and not an iuclos- 
^^H ure was to be seen in the whole settlement — cattle and 
^^H horses being left to roam at large in the woods and 
^^V "openings," where was the linest of pasturage. 
^^H A little apart from tho other wigwams in Echota 

^^K stood one more pretentious than the rest. Like the 
^^H others, it bad a frame of poles, coTei'ed with tanned 
^^M skins, but it was of larger size, and distinguished from 
^^H them by a singnlar "totem" — an otter in the coiis 
^^M of a water-snake. It was the home, and this the coat 
^^f of arms, of "Nancy Ward," the prophetess of the Chero- 
I kees. Near it was the domicile of Oconostota, the re- 

nowned archimagus, and not far away was the grand 
t council -house of the tribe. 
This last building occupied a spacious opening, and 
was a circular, tower-shaped structure, some twenty 
feet liigh and ninety in circumference. It was rudely 
built of stout poles, plastered with clay, and had a roof 
of the same material, which sloped down to broad eayes 
that gare effectual protection to the walls from the 
rain. Its wide entrance was covered with a couple of 
buffalo skins, hung so as to meet together in the 
jniddle ; but it was without windows, an aperture in 
the roof, protected by a flap, serving to let the smoke 
out, and the light in — ^jost enough to make more sensi- 
ble the gloom that shrouded the interior. Low benches. 
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I neatly made of cane, were ranged around the circum- 

Kference of the room; and on these sat the warriors of 

( the tribe wlien they gathered to the great councils ; 

hut they were cleared away when the braves met hero 

to perform their green-corn dance — a ceremonial roaem- 

hiing the offering of the first-frnits among the Jews. 

And now, with such a brief glance at the annals of 

I the tribe as is necessary to an understanding of the part 

I they took in oar Revolationary history, I will take leave 

lof the Chorokees until such times as we have to en- 

[■ counter them again in connection with the early white 

[ settlers. They were visited by De Soto as early as 1540 ; 

I but their interior position kept them long from any 

linterconrse with the white settlers on the sea-coast of 

lOarolina. The first white man who is known to have 

[resided among t]iem was one Cornelius Dogherty, an 

r enterprising but lax-principled Irishman, who estab- 

I lished himself as a trader in one of the Cherokee towns 

I 1690. 

He introduced horses among them from the whites ; 

I and soon they became expert horao- thieves. In retali- 

r ation, the white settlers encouraged the tribes living 

:er the Atlantic to steal the Cherokces themselves, 

and incited tribal wars, in which hundreds of the 

Cheilokeo braves were captured, sold to the colonists, 

I and by them shipped to Cuba, or consigned to hard 

Llabor in the malarial swamps along the sea-coast. Be- 

ling of great strength and endurance, they were more 

I'Talued OS slaves than the more patient and docile ne- 
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gro. In 1693, after many of their principal bravea had 
been sold into slaverj, twenty of tlie head men of the 
tribe viaited the governor of Carolina, at Charleston, 
and besought his protection against their neighbors, the 
Eaaws, Congareea, and Tuecaroraa. This was granted 
on condition that the Cheroliees should admit the 
"right of discovery" by acknowledging the sovereignty 
of Great Britain. The Indians had no alternative, so 
the slave-trade was stopped ; and then commenced the 
long subjection of the Cherokees to Great Britain^ 
which led them to side with the mother country dur- 
ing the war of the Eevolation. 

In 1730 began the great conflict between the Preneh 
and English for the possession of North America. 
Actual blood was not shed till 1752, but during this 
year was developed the great project of the French, of 
uniting Canada and Xjouisiana, and thus bringing the 
whole territory between the Gulf and the St. Lawrence 
under their dominion. Already they had seduced the 
Northern tribes ; and now their emissaries wore busy 
among the Southern Indians. The various tribes ^ 
over, the English settlementa would be rolled back to 
the sea-board, then snbdued, or driven into the ocean. 

It was a gigantic scheme, and, had it succeeded, 
would have changed the face of the world. But it did 
not succeed, for Providence had destined the Anglo- 
Saxon race to be the subduers and civilizers of North 
America. 

To counteract this gigantic scheme. Sir. Alexander 
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Cuming ivas sent in 1730 on a miasion to the Creeks and 
Cherokees. The latter tribe then occnpied the country 
around the head-waters of the Savannah, and stretching 
northward beyond the Appalachian Mountains ; but 
Coming met their head men at Requasae. a town among 
the mountains of North Carolina, and near the sonrces 
of the Hiwasec. They were at this time computed to 
number forty thousand people and six thousand warriors, 
and a Tast assemblage camo together to meet the British 
envoy. 

Cuming demanded a renewal of their submission to 
King George, and the right to build forts and quarter 
soldiers among them. They assented to this, and the 
head men, falling on their knees, swore eternal allegiance 
to the British crown, Cuming then nominated Moytoy, 
a chieftain of Tellico, as their head king, and, by unani- 
mous consent, ho was inaugurated as archimagns and 
commander of the whole nation. A crown was placed 
upon his head, and he was invested with all the gewgaws 
of royalty. When this was done, the new-made king 
removed his crown, and, handing it to Cuming, with fiye 
eagle tails and some scalps of their enemies, requested 
that he should lay them at the feet of the great father on 
the other side of the ocean. This Cuming declined to 
do, but suggested instead that Moytoy should send a 
deputation of hia bravest chiefs to meet in person tlie 
king of England. Sis of them accordingly went, among 
■whom was Oconostota, as I have related. They were 
admitted to the presence of Greorge IT, and promised 
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him, in the name of their nation, to continue forever ] 
his majOBtj'a loyul friends and snhjects. 

A few years later {in 1738) the emall-pox, which, 
along with guns, gunpowder, and bad whisky, the whites 
had introduced among the Indians, swept over the 
Cherokee eoantrj, depopulating whole towns, and reduc- 
ing the people to about one half their former numbers. 
When the plague ceased, the nation could muster 
scarcely two thousand warriors. Soon afterward Ocou- 
oatota was made archimagus, or chief Iting, and an able 
chieftain named Atta-Culla-CuUa was elected half-king. I 
They held these positions when actual hostilities broke 
out between the French and English in 1753, and till 
after the colonies had achieved their independence of 
Great Britain. 

True to the allegiance sworn to by hia predecessor, 
Oconostota, on the breaking out of the French War, sent ; 
messengers to Governor Glen, of South Carolina, ap])ris- 
ing him that some Frenchmen and their Indian allies 
were anjong his people, endeavoring to seduce them from 
their friendship to the English, and recommending that 
a general council be held with the nation to renew their 
former treaties. The governor saw the force of this sug- 
gestion, and, accordingly, in 1755 he mot the Cherokee 
chiefs and warriors in their own country. About 1 
hundred braves were present. A platform was erected i 
for the governor under a spreading tree, and Atta-Culla- 
Culla, who, on accoant of his eloquence, had been ap- j 
pointed speaker for the occasion, took a seat on it besid^ I 
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liiin. Tho other warriors stood aronod in silent grarity, 
giving close attention to the proceedings. 

The governor was tho first to speak. Rising from 
his seat, he repcesented in strong terms the ixiwer, opu- 
lence, and great goodness of George II, and his special 
affection for his Cherokee children. He had, ho said, 
many gifts to make them, but he demanded in return 
the donation of a share of their territory and land upon 
which to build forte to protect his soldiers against their 
enemies, and be a refuge to their friends and allies, tho 
Indians. Then he pictured to them the poverty and 
denounced the wicked designs of the French king, ex- 
pressing the hope that the Cherokeea would allow no 
Frenchman to enter their towns and poison the minds 
of their young men against the great and good King 
George. 

This is the substance of the governor's harangue. 
The eimple savages listened to it with grave approval, 
and turned with silent expectation to their own speaker, 
the really groat and good Atta-Culla-Culla. 

Holding a bow in one Iiand and a shaft of arrows in 
the other, ho now rose and addressed the governor as 
follows : " Wliat I now speak our father, the great king, 
should hear. We are brothers to the people of Carolina ; 
one house covers us all." Taking then a little boy by 
the hand, and presenting him to the governor, he said : 
"We, our wives, and om- children, are all children of 
the great King George. I have brought this child that, 
when he grows up, he may remember our agreement on 
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this day, and tell it to the next generation, that it may- 
be known forever." Then, opening a bag of earth, and i 
placing it at tho governor's feet, he continued : " We 
freely surrender a part of our lands to the great king. 
The French want our poBBCBsions, but we will defend 
them while one of oar nation ahall remain alive. * These 
are all the arms" — showing his bow and arrows — "we 
can make for onr defense. We hope the king will pity 
his children, the Cherokees, and send ua guns and am- 
munition. We fear not tlie French, Give us anns, and j 
we will go to war against the enemies of the great king." 
Then, handing the governor a string of wampum to con- 
firm what he had said, he added ; " My speech is at an 
end ; it is the voice of the Cherokee nation. I hope the 
governor will send it to the king, that it may be kept 
forever." 

By a treaty that followed tho Cherokeea ceded a large 
territory to the English, of which formal deeds of con- 
veyance were now executed by the head men in the name 
of the whole people. Soon afterward two forte were 
erected by the English within the Cherokee territory — 
one in the vicinity of Keowee, an Indian town near the 
head-waters of the Savannah ; the otlier not far from 
their capital city, Echota, on the southern bank of the 
Little Tennessee, This last, which was called Fort Lou- 
don, was in the very heart of the Cherokee nation, and ' 
a hundred and fifty miles west of the most westerly ■ 
white settlement then in existence. It was soon garri- 
soned by two hundred regular soldiers, and, owing to an 
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influx of hnntcrs and traders, became speedily tlie center 
»f a thriving village. 

Hostilities were now in active progress between the 
French and English, and large numbers of the loyal 
Cherokeea joined the British army. Several hnndred 
the northern campaign which resulted in the 
capture of Fort Du Quesne. Having lost their horses 
on the expedition, and being poorly supplied with ra- 
tions, they helped themselves, on their retom through 
Western Virginia, to such provisions as came in their 
'"Way, and appropriated a few horses which they found 
running at large in the woods. Forgetting that these 
Cherokees had saved their homes from burning, and 
their wives and children from intended massacre, the 
German settlers of that region fell upon them, and in a 
night attack, killed and scalped some fourteen, and took 
a larger number prisoners. In the butchery they even 
; imitated the cruelty of the worst savages ; and Adair 
'adds, "The murderers were so audacious as to impose the 
iflcalps on the government for those of French Indians, 
'and actually obtained the premium allowed at that time 
^by law. " 

As was natural, this atrocity aroused at once a spirit 
deep resentment and bloody retaliation among the 
Cherokees ; and the chieftains were powerless to prevent 
Uai outbreak by the whole nation. Oconostota at first, 
inuoh against his will, consented that only as many 
[■^hites should be slaughtered as would equal the killed 
hia own people ; bnt the work of blood once begun. 
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either he coald not restrain his braves, or his own savage 
natnre became aroused, and he went into the fight with 
all his energy, 

With a strong force be invested Fort Prince George, 
and Fort Loudon, and soon reduced the garrison of tbo 
latter place to the fearful alternative of perishing by hun- 
ger, or snbmitting to the mercy of infuriated savages. 
For a whole month the two hundred men within the fort 
Bubsisted on half-starved horeea and dogs, and a few 
measures of an Indian bean, stealthily supphed them by ' 
some friendly squawa. Captain Jolm Stuart, an officer 
of great address and sagaj^ity, and much beloved among 
the Cherokeea, was then commissioned by the garrison to 
proceed to Ecbota, and make the best terms of surrender 
possible witli Oconoatota. The chief consented that the 
officers and men should march out with their arms, and 
be allowed unmolested passage to Virginia or Fort 
Prince George, and agreed that an Indian escort should 
go with them to provide game for the journey. He 
himself accompanied them during the first day's march. 

At night the English encamped about fifteen miles 
from the fort, near the Indian town of Tellico. There 
Oconostota left them, and soon, one by one, and on vari- 
ous pretexts, the Indian escort slunk away through the 
woods to the neighboring Indian village. This excited 
Captain Stiiart's suspicions, and, fearing treachery, he set 
a strict guard over the encampment. The night passed 
away without an attack ; but just before dawn, when all 
were locked in the soundest sleep, a sentry rushed up to 
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Stuart with the alarm that the woods were fall of Indi- 
ans, advancing stealthily to sarround the two hundred 
Bleeping aoldiere, Stuart called all "to arms"; but, be- 
fore one half of the men were fully awake, a heavy Tolley 
was poured in upon them from tho woods in all direc- 
tions. Panic-stricken, and debilitated by long fasting, the 
Eoldiers made but a feeble resistance, and in a few min- 
utes the butchery was over. Accounts differ aa to the 
number slain. Hewitt, writing in 1799, gives the total 
at three officers and twenty-sis privates ; Haywood, writ- 
ing not much later, states that none escaped except Cap- 
tain Stuart, an Indian-trader named Isaac Thomas, and 
one other, a private soldier. This last is the account 
generally accepted. 

Captain Stuart would undoubtedly have been mas- 
Bacred at once but for his general popularity among the 
Indians, As it was, he was securely pinioned, and 
marched back to Fort Loudon, there to have his fate 
I decided. Atta-CuUa-CuUa was his devoted friend. lie 
was not present at the surrender, nor at the massacre ; 
but, aa soon as he heard of the captivity of Stuart, he 
hastened to tho fort, and ransomed him from his captors, 
giving for his release " his rifle, his clothes, and all he 
could command." 

Had Stuart fallen in this Indian massacre, eight years 
of bloody warfare might have been saved to the border 
settlements. Thus it is that often upon one life hangs 
the fate of thousands. There is no question that Ocon- 
ostota planned, and instigated the massacre. It accords 
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with his character, which was crafty, cruel, and treach- 
erous, aud he bad now hecomo greatly imbittered 
against the English. 

Atta-Oulla-CuUu took Stuart into his owq lodginga at 
the fort, and shared with him bis rations. But, though 
under the powerful protection of the vice-king, Stuart 
was not yet out of danger. Ten bags of gunpowder had 
been found buried in the grounds of the fort ; and he 
was charged with secreting them from the Indians. The 
result would have been instant massacre but for the 
timely interference of Atta-Culla-Cnlla, and the presence 
of mind of the interpreter, who declared that Stuait had ' 
no knowledge of the concealment. 

Oconoatota, having now a supply of ammnnition, de- | 
cided upon laying immediate siege to the fort on tha 
head-waters of the Savannah. Dispatching runners in all 
directions to raise his warriors, ho told Stuart that 1: 
must accompany the expedition, manage the six captured 
gans that wore to compose his artillery, and write Buch 
letters as he should dictate to the English commandant. 
On Stuart's refnaing to engage in this fratricidal work, 
the chief reminded him that the Indians had spared hia 
life, and thus acquired a title to his services. On his con- 
tinued refusal, Ocouostota told him that, should he re- 
main obstinate, he would take him upon the expedition 
by force, and, if the garrison refused to surrender at the '. 
first summons, he would make a bonfire of his body in ' 
the sight of his friends, and see if they would hold out 
while he was roasting in the fiames. 
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On the instant Stnart decided to make bis escape or 
perish in the attempt. He apprised Atta-Cuila-Culla of 
his design, wbeu tlie noble eavage took him by the hand, 
assured him that be was bis friend, and at the risk of 
his life would deliver him from his captors. To do this, 
he resorted to stratagem. Giving out that he was going 
on a few days' hunt, he took with him his wife, bis 
brother, and his prisoner, and, when once out of sight 
of the fort, shaped his course direct for Virginia. The 
distance was great, and the utmost espedition was necea, 
sary to escape a pursuit that might be made by Oconoe- 
tota. Nine days and nights they journeyed, guided only 
by the sun by day and the moon by night ; but, on the 
tenth day, after a most toilsome and dangerous march, 
they fell in with a detachment of three hundred men 
sent out hy the English for the relief of Fort Loudon, 
and, on the fourteenth day, they reached the British 
headquarters on the frontier of Virginia. Captain Stu- 
art was now among friends. He loaded Atta-Oulla-Culla 
with presents and provisions, and sent him back with 
overtures of peace to the Cberokees. How Atta-Cnlla- 
Oulla was received on his return to his tribe is not re- 
corded, bat his influence among them was not perma- 
nently weakened, for he continued to exercise for many 
years his functions of vice-royalty. 

Canada being now reduced, an adequate British force 
was sent from the North to chastise the Cherokees for 
their bloody treachery. Hearing of their approach, 
Atta-Culla-Culla appeared in their camp to deprecate the 
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Tengeance abont to be wreaked upon his people. He 
was told that the English had the highest regard for him 
personally, but that the mlBconduet of Oconostota and 
the majority of the nation waa too gross to go nnpnn- 
ished. 

The army marched into the heart of the Cherokee 
coantry ; the Indians made a desperate stand, but were 
routed with great slaughter. Fourtoon of their towns 
were burned, their corn, cattle, and provisions destroyed, 
and they and their families "were driven to seek shelter 
and subsistence among the barren mountains." 

In a few days Atta-Culla-CuUa appeared again in the 
English camp. "My people," he said, "are in great 
distress ; I am come to see what can be done for them." 
His proposals were now listened to, and, out of regard 
for him, a treaty was concliided highly favorable to the 
Chepokees, who, taught by their disasters to dread the 
power of the English, never again swerved from their 
illegiance to King George. 

Two years later it was deemed advisable by the Eng- 
lish government to appoint a general agent and super- 
intendent of Indian affairs at the South. Owing partly 
to the intervention of Atta-CuUa-Oulla, but more to his 
known sagacity and influence over the native tribes. 
Captain John Stuart, who so barely escaped at the 
Tellico massacre, was appointed to this office. It was 
a position of great inflaence, as it gave Stuart practically 
control of all the savages on the frontier. He appointed 
deputies to reside with each of the tribes, who shoold 
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constantly report to Mm the state of affairs; aud wo 
1 soon see that his energy, sagacity, and devotion to 
the service of his govemmont made him a most powerful 
enemy of the revolted colonies. 

And it was he who conceived the plan, which was 
adopted by the British cabinet, for the complete sup- 
pression, by one united blow, of the revolutionary rebel- 
lion. On three different occasions, at intervals of years, 
the English attempted to carry this plan into execution : 
first under Sir William Howe, and then twice under Sir 
Henry Clinton, and on each occasion they were, in the 
providence of God, thwarted by the great character who 
is the principal actor in this history. It was a bold, 
aible, gigantic scheme, and yet we may look into a dozen 
encycloptediaa and not find the merest mention of John 
Stuart, captain in the British Highlanders. And it was 
a bold, far-reaching, and, considering bis means, a won- 
derful achievement, but I venture to say that very few, 
except diligent students of American history, have ever 
BO much as heard of John Sevier, the heroic Nolichucky 
Jack of the Border. 
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THE FIRST SBTTLEBa. 

Daniel Boone made his first excursion beyond the 
Alleghanies in 1760, the record of which, as I have men- 
tioned, is still to be seen on a beech-tree near the Wa- 
tauga. He was enchanted with the country. To him 
it seemed a new world, more genial in climate, beantifnl 
in scenery, and magnificent in reaonrces than any of 
which he had ever conceived. He told the wonderful 
story when he returned to bis home on the banks of the 
Yadkin ; hut his tale fell on incredulous ears. The 
farmera of that region, accustomed to a thin, sandy 
soil, producing only a scanty growth of slender piues, 
could not beliere in a yellow loam four feet in depth, 
and bearing dense forests of oak and poplar, often ten 
feet in diameter, and towering aloft a hundred feet be- 
fore they broke into branches. They did not credit the 
wonderful story until it had been confirmed by a young 
farmer, selected by themselves to accompany Boone on 

third exploration in 17G9. 

Boone's second visit was in 1764 ; and again his glow- 
ing accounts of the new country fell generally upon deaf 
ears, thongh North Carolina was then groaning under 
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the exactiong of the colonial governor, Tryon, and dis- 
content waa festering everywhere throughout the eaetern 
counties. But, if Boone failed to arouse a passion for 
emigration among the farmers, ho excited a spirit of 
speculation in tho wealthier classes, which led to the 
formation of a company for the purpose of huying from 
the Indiana a large part of Tennessee and the whole of 
Kentucky. At the head of this company was Colonel 
Bichard Henderson, a judge of the supreme court of 
the colony, but who had recently resigned out of sympa- 
thy with the Regulators, who in North Carolina were 
already lighting the fire of revolution. He conceived 
the magnificent project of founding a commonwealth 
beyond the mountains, on the model of that of William 
Penn, to which he would give the name of Transylvania. 
His scheme failed, through no fault of his own, but he 
became an extensive land proprietor, and achieved a cer- 
tain sort of celebrity among the whites as the " Treaty- 
maker," and among the Indians as "Slippery Dick." 
He decided upon a full exploration of his intended com- 
monwealth, and to this end employed Boone and a 
hunter named Henry Scaggins to visit the new territory. 
Boone was to penetrate into Kentucky as far north as 
the Kentucky River ; Scaggins to take a route farther 
south, following the windings of tho Cumberland ; and 
both were to report to Henderson before any bargain was 
consummated with the Indians. 

The two explorers set out together, in company 
with John Findloy, John Stewart, and two other hunt- 
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era, on the first day of May, 1769, and with them went 
the young farmer already mentioned. He had been 
deputed by a number of hia neighbors to find "good 
springs and rich lands, and enough of both to accom- 
modate them all," where they could form a community 
of frionda, free from political oppression, and the in- 
solence of the " red-coated minions " of " the great he- 
wolf of Carolina," Governor Tryon. The history of 
Western civilization can not be written without fre- 
quent mention of this young farmer; but ho had at 
this time no reyelation of hia future, nor any higher 
aim in life than to make a home for himself, his wife 
and child, in some new region where he might acquire 
a competence, and rise, perhaps, to a position of some 
consideration in a small rural community. Therefore 
I need at present say nothing more of him than that 
his name was James Robertson, and he was born in 
Brunswick County, Virginia, of Sootch-Irish parents, 
on the 28th of June, 1743, and that, at the age trf 
twenty-five, he had married Charlotte B. Reeves, a 
woman nine years his junior, but every way worthy to 
be his wife. This much premised, I will now go on 
with him, and the party of Boone, in his first journey 
over the Alleghanies. 

Hia equipment was a horse, a blanket, a hatchet, 
and a hunting-knife. Over his shoulder was slung a 
long Deckard rifle, a powder-horn, and a bag of bul- 
lets, and on the horse behind him were balanced a 
sack well filled with parched corn, a package of salt. 
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^nd a tin cnp for drinking purposes. Thia was his 
intire outfit. On the parched corn, and the game to 
Bibe proGored by his rifle, he vss to subsist on his 
miourney. 

The party followed the trail hitherto taken by 
KBoone, for there was no road, nor even a bridle-path. 
I^ter leaving the settlements, their way led through an 
■ cnbrokeu forest ; but there was no difficulty in keeping 
" the trail, for it had been carefully blazed by Boone on 
his previous purneys. At night they encamped under 
Bome spreading tree, and, tethering their horses among 
I the timber, lighted a fire with the extra flint which each 
kone carried in his bullet-pouch. Their mode of light- 
ire is peculiar to the backwoodsman. A handful 
L^ dry grass or leaves is gathered, then twisted into a 
^est, in which is placed a piece of ignited punk. Then 
lihe grass is closed over the punk, and the ball waved 
in the air till it breaks into a blaze, when it readily 
lignites the bundle of dry sticks with which the fire is 
^ kindled. The Umbs of dead trees are then heaped upon 
the blaze, and one of the travelers sets about preparing 
supper for the whole party. It is probably of deer, for 
they are plenty in that region. Aa soon aa the burning 
logs have deposited a good bed of ashes, a hole is 
ooped in them, and in it is deposited the portion of 
mison intended to bo oaten. When the meat is suffi- 
ciently done, it is taken out, the ashes are knocked 
^way, and then — no civilized man, whose appetite has 
lever been sharpened by open-air exposure in the woods. 
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can understand the ayidity with which the delicioos 
Tiand is consumed. 

Sapper over, each traveler lights his pipe of fra^ 
grant " Kinnikinniek," and the evening is most likely 
whiled away in pleasant talk, and narrative of "mov- 
ing accident " by field and forest. Boone was a good | 
narrator, and though but five years the senior of Rohert- 
Bon, had already a large experience of thrilling advents 
ure. At last, heaping fresh logs upon the fire, to keep 
np the blaze till morning, and scare away the wolves ' 
and panthers that might be attracted by the scent of 
the venison, the travelers would spread their blankets 
upon the ground, turn their feet to the fire, and sink 
into slumber. 

'- Thus they encamped by night, and jonmeyed by day, 
till they reached the foot of the long incline that 
stretches to the base of the Stone Mountains — the 
northerly portion of the long range which is now the i 
boundary between TonuGsaoo and North Carolina. It ii 
a good day's journey to the summit ; so it is well nigh ^ 
certain that the explorers halted here, encamped for i 
the night, and resumed their way in the morning. The 
path up the incline is not hard to ascend ; but when 
they came to the base of the ridge they wero met by a 
huge escarpment of rocks, towering above them hnn- 
dreds of feet, which seemed to bar all farther progresa. 
But Boone and Findley had been that way before ; they | 
knew a path the deer had traveled, and where the deer 
had led these active, strong-limbed men could follow. 
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iKecping along the base of tho precipice, they booh camo 
fcio a pass which to any but a. backwoodsman would Gceni 
1 insnrmoantable. Here they dismounted, and, cutting 
I Aome stout saplings to serve as Alpenstocks, began tho 
1 toilsome ascent. Over stumps, oyer stones, over fallen 
I trees they went, leading their sure-footed beasts by the 
I bridle, and often cUmbing some accliyity so steep that 
rthey were unable to stand upright; but at last they 
Ixeached the summit, nearly a mile above the level of 



And then a view broke npou them snch as Eobcrtaon, 

* accnstomed as he was to the comparatively tamo scenery 

of Wake Connty, had never beheld. Standing whera 

I they stood — where the swift Watanga rashes down the 
side of the mountain — we may easily picture to ourselves 
the scene that met the eyes of the explorers. Spread 
out at their feet was a beautiful valley, some thirty miles 
in length by twenty in width, covered with a luxuriant 
forest, broken here and there by grassy openings. In 
one of these openings — the " Watauga Old Fields " of the 
pioneers, larger than the rest, and some twenty miles 
away — ^two small rivers unite their currents, and flow to- 
gether to the west through a gap in tho encircling mount- 
ains. Tracing their course up among the hills, the ex- 
plorers caught glimpses of numerous smaller streams 
which feed the larger ones, and water the whole of the 
enchanting region. The valley, which is itself two thoa- 
sand feet above the sea, ia hemmed in by huge mount* 
om-raoges, the Uolston on the north and vest, and tho 
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Iron and Stone MounfiaiDs on the south and east, which 
break into peats — the White-Top, the Bald, and the 
Boan — the lowest of which towers more than a mile into 
the air, Tliese mountains protect the valley from the 
winter winds, and temper the summer breezes to a deli- 
cious coolness, making the climate the most delightful 
that can be imagined. The bottoms along the riverB are 
wide and productive, bearing then a thick crop of tal! 
grass, on which multitndea of deer, elk, and buffalo were 
browsing. The soil of the bottoms is a deep, dark loam, 
capable of yielding immense crops of wheat and Indian 
corn, while the higher and less fertile land along the base 
of the mountains produces fruits of the most delicate 
flavor, and in astonishing abundance. 

Altogether the scene ia picturesque beyond descrip- 
tion : a charming valley, threaded by limpid streams, and 
dotted with dense forests of oak, pine, poplar, cherry, 
and walnut ; the whole encircled by huge sandstone 
ridges, their loftier peaks capped by the clouds, and 
standing there grim, silent, and sublime, like giant senti- 
nels guarding the gates of an earthly paradise. Years 
afterward, speaking of this scene as it then broke upon 
him, Robertson said, "It seemed to mo the 'Promised 
Land.' " 

As the explorers prepared to descend into the valley 
they observed, a few miles away at the north, a slight 
smoke curling up from among the trees, near the banka 
of what is now known as Boone's Creek, a small tribu- 
tary of the Watauga. Was it from the encampment 
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of some Indian himt«r, or the cabin of a white man, 
who had settled there siDCe the visit of Boone Qvo 
years before ? With the caution of old hunters they 
descended the mountain, and approached the spot 
whence the smoke issued. It was a log hut newly 
bailt, and around it, iu the stacked com and the cattle 
browsing near, were CTidences of a white inhabitant 
He was a former comrade of Boone, his companion dar- 
ing his visit in 1760, and be had returned within the 

1 previous summer, and built here a home for bis family, 

I His name was William Bean, and he was the first white 

I eetUer west of tbe Allegbanies. 

The explorers were hospitably entertained by Bean 

[ and his wife ; but after a few days spent iu piloting Rob- 
ertson about the valley, Boone set out on his first long 

I tramp through Kentncky. On the seventh of June bis 

small party reached the Eed River, the most northerly 

branch of the Kentucky ; and there Stewart was killed 

by the ludiaus, the first victim, so far as is known, iu 

^^H^ that long contest with the aborigines which gained for 

^^^B the territory south of the Ohio the name of the "dark 

^^P and bloody gronnd." Boone escaped, but he did not 

again appear among civilized men till 1773, and then he 

once more came in contact with Robertson. 

K Robertson remained behind on tbe Watauga, and 
wae not long in deciding that he had happened upon the 
hght spot for a settlement. This decided on, he set 
abont making preparations for the incoming settlers. 
Selecting a spot of fertile soil, be broke it np, and 
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I a crop ot coro, enoagb to carry the expected 
eolonistB through their first aeason ; meanwhilo making 
hia home with Bean, the hospitable first settler, and 
with a hunter named Honeycut, who had erected a mde 
hut near the Watauga. 

It was autumn before his com was gathered, and the 
rainy reason liad set in when he started to return to 
North Carolina. lie had carefully husbanded hia small 
stock of powder and lead, and with what remained, and 
enough parched corn and jerked yenison to last, with 
the game he might kill, for ten or more days, be set out 
on his solitary homeward journey. A heavy rain soon 
came on, which drenched him completely, and, worse than 
this, wet through and through every ounce of his powder. 
Wrapping liia blanket closely about him, he tried to dry 
the powder with the warmth of his naked flesh ; bat all 
his efforts were unavailing — the precious grains had 
totally lost the power of ignition. 

fieduced now to his prepared food, he pushed on with 
all speed to reach, before his supply should be eshauated, 
the settlements on the other side of the mountains. 

Along the westerly part of the rente the explorers 
had neglected to hlaze the way, and now, day after day, 
the sun was hidden by thick clouds ; but Robertson had 
no difficulty so long as he could take his bearinga by 
the course of the Watauga. But when he had passed 
the sources of tha,t stream he was all at sea, with 
neither sun, nor star, nor compass to guide him. He 
scanned the heavens with anxious eye ; but they dis- 
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closed no glimpse of the blessed ean : all was mist and 
win by day, and by night the blackest of darknesa. 
Tired, drenched, bewildered, he wandered aimlessly on, 
lost, completely lost, in an almost interminable forest, 
Hia food, too, was fast running low, and the scant 
herbage atill left among the trees would no longer suh- 
tain his jaded animal. Then he turned the trusty beast 
adrift to find its own way out of starration. 

He had eked out his scanty iirovisions with the nuts 
of the beech and the chestnut, but now this resource 
waa exhausted ; bis last handful, too, of corn was con- 
sumed, and he was in a region of rocks and precipices — 
probably near the western base of Yellow Mountain — 
where nothing grew that would sustain life. Then, ex- 
hausted nature could hold out no longer. His strength 
was gone ; he could not articulate above a whisper ; and, 
sinking down at the foot of a cliff, he resigned himself 
to the inevitable. 

How long he lay there ho never told, and perhaps 
never knew; but at last, when his senses were nearly 
gone, he heard voices, and then approaching footsteps. 
They were two hunters — probably the only two human 
beings vrithin a radius of a hundred miles. They came di- 
rectly to the spot where he was lying, but did not see him 
till actually upon him. Dismounting from their horses, 
they lifted bim in their arms, revived him with some 
spirits, and then, sparingly at first, ministered to him of 
the food in their knapsacks. Slowly his strength re- 
turned ; but they stayed by him, and, when he was able 
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to moant, seated him on one of their horseB, and 
goidcd him out of the mountain, and for more than 
fifty miles on his waj to the Bettlements. Then the 
good Samaritans went as they came, into the wide forest, 
leaving not even their names to a wondering tradition. 

Robertson's neighbors were fascinated with the de- 
scription which he gave of the country he had explored. 
To them the sterile plains and rocky uplands of Wake 
County lost their attractions when compared with the 
fertile valley which he pictured, and sixteen heads of 
families prepared to go with him, in the following 
spring, to a new home west of the mountains. When 
the March rains were over they set oat — about eighty 
aoula — men, women, and children. They jonnieyed 
slowly, the men mostly on foot, the women on pack- 
horses, with the younger children in their arms or 
strapped upon the horses behind them, and the older 
ones tmdging along by the side of their fathers or aid- 
ing to drive the neat cattle, a score or more of which 
were the advance-guard of the cavalcade. The outfit of 
the party was simple. The men carried the usual equip- 
ments of the hunter ; the women some light articles of 
clothing ; and, loaded on several led horses, were such 
bedding and kitchen utensils as woold be needed at tho 
end of the journey. 

They followed the route taken by the explorers, 
sleeping at night on the ground, beneath tho open sky, 
or sheltered by an improvised tent, made of two forked 
poles thrust into the ground, and supporting a longer 
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»le, over whicli waa sh-otclicd ii heavy blanket. Should 

% rain, these tents were quickly pitched, and all the trav- 

B were Eoon under shelter. At the halting-place for 

the night a fire waa built, the cows were milked, the 

journey-boards unpacked, and the delicious journey-cake 

— misnamed "Johnny-eake" — waa set before the fire or 

baked in the ashea. To this was added the deer or wild 

turkey shot by the meu during the day ; and they had a 

repast " fit to set before a king." The same was doue 

efore setting out in the morning ; but at noon only a 

Aort halt was made for rest, and a cold lunch from the 

* remains of the breakfast. 

Thus they journeyed for about ten days, until thoy 
reached the base of the Yellow Mountain. Here they 
Btmck into a deep cove which indents the mountain- 
Bide, and climbed by a winding route, but by easy stages, 
^to the summit. Robertson rode by the side of his wife, 
md in front was their child, now a bright little fellow of 
>wo or three years. Later on he will appear again in our 
"pages, and then disappear forever from human history. 
As they wearily climbed the toilsome way, and 
paused to rest, as they probably did, at the summit, 
^^ferould not that young wife and mother look forward 
^^Bfith a vague foreboding into the tangled wilderness that 
^^Hsy before her ? And could she have seen the hardships 
^^Bnd dangers that were there — the rain of bullets that fell 
^^Rtbout her at Watauga, the frail boat that bore her a thou- 
sand miles through untold dangers into a still more dis- 
tant wilderness, and to a home encircled by savage fire. 
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by whose blackened hearth the babe at her breast would , 
bo laid scalped and dying at her feet — could she have ] 
seen all this, would she not have turned back ? She i 
might ; bat Btiil I think she would not, for Spartaa 
women, as well as Spartan men, were among these first 
settlers, and one of these women was Charlotte Eobert- 



As they began the descent of the western slope of 
Stone Mountain an unexpected scene met the eyes of 
Bobertson. When he had left it in the previous autumn: 
the valley was an almost tmhroken solitude ; now the 
smoke was rising from half a score of cabins, about 
which were all the evidences of civilization. Men were 
plowing the fields or felling the trees, women were en- 
gaged in various domestic vocations, and cliildren were 
gamboling among the trees, or watching the nimble 
squirrels as they chased one another from branch to 
branch of the lofty oaka or walnuts. Nearly half a ' 
hundred settlers were there, and the place was already a 
busy community, 
. Wo may easily imagine the joy that spread through 
the settlement on the arrival of the new-comers. They; | 
were total strangers, hut they were of the same blood, 
and their advent would make less dreary that lonely ] 
nook beyond the mountains. 

There was not house-room for the large influx ol I 
strangers, but the spring weather was mild and genial, 
aud they could encamp under the spreading trees until ' 
half-faced cabins were erected for their temporary sbel- 
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. These cabins wore built of split saplings, one end 
resting on the ground, the other supported by a frame 
of forked poles about high enough for a man to enter 
standing upright. They were open at the front, bnt the 
sides and rear were covered with thick blankets, so as to 
aSord shelter and privacy. Of no recognized order of 
civiliaod architecture, they served to keep out wind and 
rain, aad under tliem, on blankets, or now and then on 
the preoioua ieathcr-bed spread on the ground, the tired 
immigranta might sleep as Eoandly as the renowned 
Sancho Panza, of sleepy memory. 

Their food was supplied from the store of com so 
providently provided by Robertson on his previous visit, 
and from the deer, buffalo, or wild turkey brought down 
by the unerring riflemen among them. On deer and 
ytild turkey they had regaled before, but buffalo meat 
was a delicacy with which they were not acquainted, and 

I its rich, juicy, tender steak once tasted, all other meat 
lost half its flavor. None of them had ever even seen 
the animal, and we may imagine the wonder with which 
they first beheld the vast herds that almost darkened 
the valley. Lolling in the shade of the trees, or crop- 
ping leisurely the thick grass of the " openings," their 
coal-black beards sweeping the ground, and their long 
tails lashing their sleek, dun sides, the noble beasts gazed 
unconcernedly on the intruders, totally unconscious that 
thia slender bipod, with the slim, smoke-breathing tube 
he bore in his hand, was ere long to well-nigh extenni- 

I nat« the lordly race, and drive its scanty remuant far west 
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to the Kocky Mountains, They were an easy prey to 
the early hunter, and thna the mdo larders of tlio first 
settlers were filled to abundance. 

Their ivivca and children provided with temporary 
shelter, the iramigranta looked about for locations for 
more permanent dwellings. Virginia offered to every 
actual settler who should erect a log-cabin and cultivate 
a small patch of ground, four hundred acres — so located 
as to include hia improvements — together with the right 
to buy a thousand acres adjoining at a price scarcely 
more than enough to cover the coat of surveying. The 
immigranba knew they were near the North Carolina 
boundary, but thoy supposed they were north of the hue 
which starts "at a white stake on the Atlantic Ocean, at 
north 36° 30', and runs thence west to the South Seas," 
and thus were within the Umits of Virginia, and entitled 
to avail themaelvea of its cheap munificence — cheap be- 
cause the whole territory had been bought by George III 
from the Six Nations for a few trinkets, the total value 
of which did not exceed the cost of the wedding outfit 
of a modern lady of fashion. 

The English had thus, when it would no longer serve 
their purpose, tacitly abandoned the discovery title, and 
admitted some sort of ownership in the original occu- 
piers of the territory. This purchase waa called the 
Treaty of Fort Stanwis, and it was made at that place 
— now Eome, New York — November 5, II'SS ; but it , 
gave no title to land south of latitude 36° 30', which 
was the southern boundary of Virginia. All south of 
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Vb&t line waa as yet conceded to be the rightfnl posse3- 
pon of the original owners. 

This line, '"west to the South Seas," had not then 
lenrun farther west than the " Steep Eock," near the 
White Top Mountain. 'WTien it was snbseqnontly ex- 
tended, the settlers found thomselvea within the limite 
of North Carolina, and not entitled to the beneJit of the 
Virginia law. Bat of this more hereafter. Now they 
'ere nnconBcious of encroaching on any rights of white 
or red, and they went on with their improTemcnta, 
infldent they were acquiring an indofeasihle title to 
Uieir new possessions. 

The settlers whom Robertson found at Watauga were 
mostly from Fairfax County, Virginia, and they had 

in attracted there by reports of the country heard 
im parties of gentlemen who had visited it on hunting 
expeditions. Like their associates from North Carolina, 
these people Ijelonged mostly to the farming population. 
They all were somewhat nnpolished in manner, and not 
much acqnainted with hooks, but not illiterate, for, in a 
document subscribed soon afterward by more than a hun- 
dred of them, only two names are signed with a cross. 
They brought with them but few worldly goods, but 
they had that which in a new community ia more truly 
wealth — frugal and industrious habits, enterprise, firm 
Belf-relianee, and the cool intrepidity that is fostered by 
frequent exposure to danger. No better material coald 
have been selected to subdue the Western wilderness. 

Soon the little settlement, nestling there among the 
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moantaiDs, presented a stirring appearance. The set- 
tlers now numbered, all told, about thirty men able to 
wield an as or handle a riflo ; and, the locations of the 
new-comers being decided on, they all set about the 
erection of their dwellings. Trees were felled, cnt into 
logs, hewn into joist, split into flooring, and rived into 
shingles, and, in an incredibly short time, the various 
families were domiciled in their new abodes. If we look 
in apon one of these cabins we shall be able to form t 
tolerably correct idea of tho homes of the early settlers 
on tho TVatauga, 

They were generally one and a half story high, about 
twenty feet "square, and of rough logs, chamfered at the 
ends, so as to fit closely together. They had a solid plank 
door, hung on wooden hinges, and two or three sn 
windows, formed by sawing through one or two of the 
outer logs. These windows were entirely open, or inclosed 
with a stout blind, and glazed with thick paper saturated 
with bear's grease to render it transparent ; bat the 
larger number of the cabins, if destitute of glazing, were 
furnished with blinds, as they were necessary as a protec- 
tion against intruders. The roof was covered with large 
split saplings, held down by long -weight-poles, and the 
floors were puncheons — wide pieces of oak or poplar, 
two or three inches thick, split and hewn with an 
and laid upon sleepers. If the hewing is well done, such 
floors are as level and smooth as if fashioned of machine- 
made material. The chimney was of sticks or stonea ' 
laid up in clay, and it went np on the outside, in a pyram- 
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idal form, and of a size totally disproportioned to the 
I dwelling ; for these people were fond of a wide, roaring 
e in winter, and in anmmer the huge flue was the best 
I of all yentilators. If it is added that the roof of some of 
I these cabins was extended in front, so as to cover a wide 
I Teranda, and that the bark and moss were left clinging 
to the logs, which by another season would be covered 
with lioneysnckles and the Virginia creeper, we shall see 
I that the hamlet would soon present no nnpictnreaqne 
L appearance. 

The interiors need only a brief description. They 

[ were generally of two rooms — one below, the other above 

I — approached by a ladder in a corner. The lower room 

' was parlor, kitchen, and often bedroom. The fire- 

[ place was deep and wide, aurmonnted, perhaps, by a 

broad mantel of unpainted oak, on which were a few 

I trinkets and the violin so preciona to the backwoodsman. 

I In one comer was a spinning- jenny, in another ao 

' nncushioncd settle, and, opposite the fire-place, a bureau 

r chest of drawers of native wood and home manufact- 

re. These, with a small table, a few chairs with rustic 

■ames and deer-skin coverings, also of home mannfact- 

I nre, and a conplo of forked sticks nailed to one of the 

I logs and supporting the trusty rifle, probably completed 

L the furniture of the apartment. 

This ia the description of the smaller honaes. Oth- 
ers, adapted to larger families, were what were termed 
"double-barreled" cabins, having two rooms on the 
ground-floor separated by an open passage-way, and a 
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"lean-to" in the rear to servo as a kitchen. Still others, 
it may he, were like the later mansion ot John Serier — 
half a dozen single cabins, tacked one upon the other, 
and covering space enough to serve for the fonndation of 
a catfaedraL 

From these details we can easily fonn for ourseWea a 
picture of the first civilized settlement beyond the Alle- 
ghanicB. A score or more of these cabins were scattered, 
here and there, in the very heart of the forest, the great 
trees crowding bo closely around them as often to over- 
hang their very roofs. Near them horses and cattle 
were grazing on the thick, native grass that grew 
among the trees, or Jiouaed in rude sheds at the rear of 
the dwellings ; while farther away, along the margin of 
the many streams, deer and elk and buffalo were brows- 
ing. 

Glimpses of footpaths, leading from one widely sepa- 
rated dwelling to anotlier, might ho here and there seen j 
bat there were no roads, for no wheeled vehicle had yet 
invaded this sylvan solitnde. These simple features 
furnish the outlines of the picture ; the details any one 
familiar with forest lifo can fill in from bis own imagi- 
nation. 

And BO these people dwelt in peace, content, and 
opulence ; for this last is merely the condition of having 
something more than enough, and this they had in 
abundance. They were afflicted with no artificial wants, 
drffiik no tea, coffee, or ardent spirits, and ate no wheat- 
bread nor delicate food, but were content with spring- 
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water, "corn-dodger," bear'a meat, buffalo- tongue, Tcni- 
' flou saddle, and yenJaon ham — broUed, stewed, fried, and 
jerked — and, as a great delicacy, green-corn roasted and 
I coated with sugar from the sap of the maple-tree. The 
' women cared nothing for the latest fashions, but, like 
their husbands, dressed iu homespun of their own spin- 
niug and weaving, and deemed a house full of rosy sons 
and daughters the best of earthly possessions. They were 
not " lay figures" to exhibit some milliner's or jeweler's 
I stock in trade, but actual "helps meet for their hus- 
I bands." Tbey shared the good man's cares, lightened 
l-Jiis labors, and spread daily joy oyer !iis rustic house- 
hold. And the men were a manly race — honest, open- 
handed, fearless, independent. Opeu-air esereise gave 
them health, and, there being ample room for all, the ad- 
vent of a new-comer was welcomed as adding to the gen- 
eral security. There was among them none of that 
I flmall envy and jealousy which contributes so largely to 
I human misery, particularly in older rural commiinities. 
There was no end to their social gatherings. The men 
ime together for the bear-liunt, the deer-drive, the 
Bhooting-mateh, and for foot and horse racing ; and 
men and women met at quilt ing-bees, com-shuckings, 
maple-sngar stirrings, and the old-fashioned dancing 

I" shindies," when the fiddle would twang merrily into 
the small hours, and the lads and lasses wonld "dance all 
night till broad daylight." Many a rustic heart was lost 
and won on sneh occasions, and at the " stirrings-ofE " in 
the sugar-camps, which were great gatherings in the 
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woods, when the Birap had been boiled down to a consist- 
ence to allow it to be " stirred-oS " into sngar. Then 
many a rustic youth, sitting on a log beside a blue-eyed 
or raven-haired laas, would, in words sweeter than the 
honeyed sirup — 

'* Strive hard to persuade her, 

That Ho who had made her. 
Hod destined her hoart-lovo for no one but he ; 

And he argued so neatlj, 

And proved so completely 
That none but poor Andrew her huabaud ehouM he ; 

Th&t eho smiled when he blessed her, 

And blnahed when ho kissed her, 
And owned that alie loved, and wonid wed none bnt he." 

^'It was a simple state of society, but it was a happy 
one. There was no law, nor was there need of any, for 
there was not a lawyer in the whole community. Every 
man did what was right in his own eyes, but crime was a 
thing unknown among them. Every man also was the 
equal of every other man. There were no artificial dis- 
tinctions. Good feeling, natural civility, and sterling 
qualities of head and heart were the pasaporta to social 
consideration. Without them a man would be friend- 
less, and to say that of him, in a society of mutual good- 
will and fellowship, was equivalent to calling him a 
scoundrel. It was the height of indignity to omit to 
aslt a neighbor to a raising, a clearing, or a chopping 
frolic, "It ia a poor dog that is not worth whist- 
ling for," said a neighbor who was not invited to a 
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Louse -raising going on in the neighborhood. " What ii 
jury have I done that I am alighted so ?" 

This was the state of things among the first settlers 
on the Watauga, while there was as yet not a church nor 
a school-honse among them, and before one of that grand 
race of men, who carried their homes in their saddle-bags, 
and their librariee under their broad-brimmed white 
heayers — the Methodist circuit-riders — had chmbed the 
Alleghanios, The settlers had a few booka, among 
which were the Bible, Watt's and Eippon's Hymns, Dil- 
worth'a Spelling Book, Fox's "Book of Martyrs," 
" Bobinson Crusoe," and the " Pilgrim's Progress " ; and 
these Kobertaon was fond of reading to the people 
aronnd the evening fire, particularly the Bible. From 
this book he often quoted in ordinary conversation, his 
favorite test being, "Man proposes, but God disposes," 
which saying of Thomas A. Kempis, he always insisted, is 
to be found somewhere in the book of Job. Writing- 
paper was eo scarce a commodity among them, that im- 
portant contracts were often written ow the fly-leaf of a 
family Bible, aud with ink made of gunpowder. 

Before long the settlers numbered about two hundred 
aonls, and forty able-bodied men ; but they were shut 
out from the civilized world by a high mountain barrier, 
and surrounded on every other side by at least a hundred 
thousand savages, who were by nature and instinct the 
enemiM of the white man. Both North Carolina and 
Virginia claimed jurisdiction over them ; but the claim 
nerei extended beyond some slight diBCOBsion in state 
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papers^ and neither colony afforded them any protection. 
They were absolutely self-dependent, an unsupported 
ontpost on the yery yerge of ciyilization. How this 
handful of men, women, and children came to yenture 
upon such dangerous ground, or, being there, escaped total 
extermination, is one of the miracles of history. They 
realized their exposed position, and understood the na- 
ture of the North American Indian, but they went cheer- 
fully about their daily pursuits — tilling the soil, plant- 
ing, and haryesting, and " gathering into bams," or, more 
correctly, into ricks, for as yet they had no barns — unmo- 
lested by the Indians, and in harmony with one another, 
for two full years of genuine peace, comfort, and 
security. 



CHAPTER III. 



ON THE OUTPOSTS. 



Having now prepared the stage, it is time for the 
prompter to ring np the curtain and call upon it the 
actors who are to take parts in this first scene of the 
great drama which is to be enacted in the wildemesa. 
The theatre is only a barn, and the performers are 
merely a band of strollers, but the spectator will soon 
see that they are great actors, and the play the first act 
in a grand drama that may not be played out for centu- 
ries — not, at least, until civilization shall have overspread 
the whole vast continent west of the Alleghaniea. 

By that silent snJIrage, according to which every man 
is speedily elected to his tine place in a new community, 
the young farmer, Robertson, was soon given the lead- 
ing position in the Watauga settlement. There were 
older men than he among the settlers, and those better 
bred and better educated, but it soon came to be under- 
stood that he possessed the qualities that peculiarly fitted 
him for leadership ; and so he was tacitly recognized a^ 
the head man in the little commonity, and looked up to 
and obeyed accordingly. 

He was at this time not quite thirty years of age. 
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His personal appearance at a later date is described by an 
aged granddaughter, writing more than a centnry after- 
ward, as follows: "He was," she writes, "ahont five 
feet nine inches in height, heavy built, but not too fat. 
His head inclined slightly forward, so that bis light-blue 
eyes were usually shaded by his heavy eyebrows. His 
bair was very dark — like a mole in color — and bia com- 
plexion, tliongh naturally very fair, was darkened and 
reddened by exposure. I remember him as being nncom- 
monly quiet and thoughtful, and full of the cares of 
business. We all loved and venerated him." * 

From other sources I gather that, at this earlier pe- 
riod, bia frame was robust, well-knit, and wiry, but not 
what would be termed "heavy built"; and that he 
had prominent features, and a square, full forehead, 
which rose in the coronal region into an almost abnormal 
development ; also, that he was earnest, taciturn, self- 
contained, and had that quiet consciousness of power 
which is usually seen in bom leaders of men. Yet hia 
manner was without ari-ogance or self-assumption. On 
the contrary, he was extremely courteous and concilia- 
tory, with that rare blending of self-respect and defer- 
ence to others which repels undue familiarity, but, at 
the same time, wins friendship, and puts the rndest at 
his ease. Oconostota, who was a shrewd observer of 
men, and for twenty-five years Eobertson'a inveterate 
enemy, said of him, "He has winning waya, and he 
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[ .makes no fuss." Adding merely that lie was cool, care- 
[ ful of consequences, and watchful of danger, but also 
I bold, fearless, and ever ready to undertake enterprises 
L that would stagger men of fewer mental resources, I will 
[ leave bis character to further develop itself aa he acts his 
I part in this history. 

Robertson had no ofQcial position, for as yet the little 
1 community had no civil organization, and, consequent- 
ly, he had all the cares and responsibilitioa with none of 
I the emoluments and perquisites which modern politi- 
I cians regard as such important adjuncts to official station. 
And, worse tlian this, his private purse was constantly 
drained by his public position, for he was forced to keep 
open house to the throng of strangers who constantly 
came to the settlement, either to make it their home, or 
to view with curious interest the eyrie of this lone eagle 

ithat had thus built his nesfc on the outer cliffs of the 
overhanging Alleghanies. Therefore it was that Eobert- 
Bon's house, on the upper end of the island in the Wa- 
tauga, near what ia now Elizabeth town, though of logs 
like the others, was by far the most commodiona dwell- 
ing in the settlement. To this house there rode up one 
day, in 1773 — not quite two years after Robertson had 
led his colony over the mountains — three horsemen, each 
^^^ of whom was to act a more or less important part in 
^^^h Western history. They were all strangers to Hobertson, 
^^^1 but, with true border hospitality, he invited them to dis- 
^^H, moaot and enter his dwelling. While they do eo, I will 
^^^■.giYe as full a description of them as I have been able 
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to gather from some scanty written aceoimtB and Dnm- 
berlcBs oral traditions. 

The oldest was a man rather more than fifty years of 
age, with a robust but sinewy frame, and an erect mili- 
tary carriage. He had thick gray hair and heayy Welsh 
features — in fact, he was a native Welshman, but he 
came to thiB country bo early in life that he had fully 
acquired the language and habits of the men of the bor- 
der. His military career of thirty years had given him 
a stern, imperious manner, which cropped out on ail 
occasions, and was strikingly shown, two years later, 
when ho said to the son who was now with him, as the 
young man sat down to wait while his commission as 
lieutenant was being written by Colonel William Proaton, 
the commandant of fincastle County, "Get up, yoa 
young dog, and make your obeisance to the colonel ! " 
He had been a prominent actor in the old French and 
Indian wars, and was well and widely known throughout 
the Southern colonies. In these halcyon days of peace 
he had laid aside his military rank, and he was now, with 
his four manly boya, estensivcly engaged in the herding 
and grazing of cattle on the Virginia border, some forty 
miles to the north of Watauga, at a place called King's 
Meadows, now Bristol, Tennessee. lie was Captain 
Evan Shelby, of the Virginia line, subsequently General 
Shelby, of the Revolutionary army. 

His eldest son, now with him, was the counterpart of , 
the father, though built upon a larger seals both in body ' 
and mind. He had the same herculean frame, the same 
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^^^^ firm, compreBsed lips, double cbiu, and heavy features, 
^^^1 bat in liis fixed, deep-set, resolute eye there was a steady 
^^^1 glow that spoke a much more exalted cbarat^ter. He 
^^^V was now barely turned of twenty-one, but he hod already 
^^^1 establiehed a character for uncommoii intelligence, and 
^^^1 stern, unbending integrity, that had made him to be 
^^^H looked upon as a rising man upon the border. I shall 
^^^H have to speak of him again, for this was Isaac Shelby, 
^^^^ one of the heroes of King's Mountain, and the fii'st Gov- 
^^^H ernor of Kentacky. 

^^^1 But in the third stranger this history has a deeper 

^^^1 interest. He was a yonng man of only twenty-sis, and 
^^^1 bad not yet achieved any especial distinction, but he was 
^^^B of a personal appearance so marked that he would have 
^^^1 been observed and commented on in any gathering of 
^^^1 men on the continent. Often afterward be was singled 
^^^1 out in crowds of five thousand, by total strangers, who 
^^^1 had merely been told that he was present. He was not 
^^^P so large of frame as the others, but one glance was enough 
^^^ to show that he was of a different and far higher type of 
character. He is said to have weighed not far from one 

I hundred and fifty pounds, and to have been about five 
feet eleven inches in height, and of a most symmetrical, 
well-kuit figure. His carriage was erect, hia step rapid, 
his movements quick and energetic, and hia bearing, 
though without a trace of haughtiness, peculiarly com- 
manding. He had light hair, a fair skin, a ruddy com- 
plexion, and large dark-blue eyes, singularly expressive 
of vivacity, good feeling, and fearlefisneea. They were 
- 
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clear and mild, and yet stern and piercing — living flames, 
whicL, when stirred by excitement, actually blazed and 
danced with the emotion that moved him. They 
gleamed from under an arching eyebrow and a peculiarly 
white and lofty forehead, which, with a prominent nose, 
gave dignity to his faee, despite the uncommon ease and 
geniality of his manner. Ho had strong, resolute jaws, 
and a mouth and chin of chiseled perfection. But tho 
thing about him which first attracted attention wa 
strange blending of unconscious natural dignity with 
overflowing good feeling, combined with a sort of mag- 
netic force that drew every one irresistibly to him. I. 
question if, with but one or two esceptions, he ever had 
a personal enemy. He wore the ordinary hunting-shirt 
of the border, but it was scnipuloualy neat and well-Bt- 
ting. However, in any costume he wonld appear, what 
he was, a bom gentleman ; for there was good blood in 
him. 

It is the cnstora of biographers to begin with a man's 
ancestors, for the purpose, I suppose, of deducting from 
his own value whatever may belong to his progenitors. 
And yet, however much their virtues may detract from 
our own merit, wo arc all proud if we have been so for- 
tunate ae to have had a reputable ancestry. We all 
hare this weakness, and all liite to traae, if we can, our 
genealogical tree down to its roots in the dark ages. 
The search may ha rewarded by our finding some single 
ancestor of whom to be justly proud, but very few of | 
us discover a whole township, as was the case with thg 
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lyoung gentleman I am describiug. He waa never known 
■to boast of hia lineage, and probably few men could bet- 
Jter afford to dispense with an ancestry, yet he never 
wrote hia name without putting on reword that lie waa 
descended from the town of Xavier, in the French Pyre- 
nees, and thua was of kia to the eminent Saint Francis 
of Xavier. This waa tho name of hia ancestors, and 
they boro it till, being Ungnenots, they had to flee from 
. France on the revocation of tho Edict of Nantea. Then 
k'Biey settled in London, and the name became Anglicized 
into Sevier. 

The father of this young gentleman emigrated to 
America about 1740, and, marrying a lady of Baltimore, 
IBttled in Rockingham County, Virginia, whero this son 
s born on the SSd of September, 1745. Ho was given 
8 good an education as was common to the period, but 
^^onghont ILfe he nnderatood men better than he did 
books. Hia state }mper8 indicate considerable reading, 
but the knowledge of men came to him by intuition. I 
have in my possession a letter written hy him to Jamea 
Madison, in 1804, which bears every mark of being penned 
by a man of cultivation. It is very clearly, tersely, and 
pointedly espressed, and written in a free, round, flow- 
ing hand, and with a firm, rapid, open movement that 
entirely accords with hia character. He early showed a 
predilection for military life, and ao distinguished him- 
eelf in the frequent conflicts with the Indians as to at- 

K«jt the attention of Lord Dunmoro, the last royal Gov- * 
nor of Virginia, who made him, before he was twenty- 
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five, a captain m the Virginia line — the same rank held 
by hia friend Evan Shelby, who had seen thirty years' 
service, and was twenty-five years hia senior. It was in 
the. same corps that Washington then held tlic rank of 
colonel. 

This young man had now come West to estublish a 
new home for his wife and three yonug sons at what was 
then known as Keywood Settlement, farther to the north, 
and about six miles distant from the Shelbys, Tliis was _ 
hia first meeting with Eobertson. I do not know that 
the two wore then eonseious— as were Jeremiah and Paul, 
and some other " providential men " — that they had been 
" set apart from their mother's womb" to do an impor- 
tant work in the world ; hut it is certain that they had 
no sooner looked into each other's eyes than they recog- 
nized the fact that their work — ^whatcver it was — wonld 
bo done together. And so it was. From this time for- 
ward, they stood shoulder to shoulder, amid toil and 
danger and hardship, through evil report and good re- 
port, never losing faith or hope or trust, one in the 
other, till they went together to a higher life forty-three 
years afterward, amid such genuine sorrow as has sel- 
dom afflicted a whole commonwealth. Others, like the 
Shelbys, were to act important parts ; but these two. < 
men were to be the great actors in the grand drama of 
civilization which was to he played beyond the Alleghar 
nies ; and the greater of the two was this buoyant, free- 
hearted young stranger from Virginia. 

For this was John Sevier, the Nohchucky Jack of 
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|be border ; the Nemesis of old OcoDostota, ; the moat 
renowned of Indian fighters ; the hero of thirty-five 
battles, every one of which was a, victory ; the dashing 
whose sword was to flash wherever the fight 
i hottest, and whose electric words, sounding in 
desperate charge, were to set his men on fire, 
and transform the most timid among them into heroes. 
More than this, he was to be the Reai'-Guard of the 
Bevolntion, and was to give a deadly wound to the 

tsconda the British wonld seek to coil about the ra- 
ited colonies ; and, when peace should at last return, 
was he who would bring order out of chaos, fashion 
itlesB frontiersmen into law-abiding citizens, and, out 
the most heterogeneous materials, erect a great com- 
monwealth in the very heart of the wilderness. His 
exploits will read more like romance than history ; but 
^^hey wera the natural outgrowth of tho man, who was 
^Httogether patriotic, magnanimous, heroic. Isaac Shelby 
^^^^ a born soldier, Robertson a born diplomatist ; but 
^^Mvier was soldier, diplomatist, and atatflsman all com- 
bined ; and, moreover, he was tho very incarnation of 
tho spirit of the backwoods of that period. He gathered 
up and embodied in himself all the great qualities of 
that grand race of men who were the pioneers of West- 
am civilization. Every frontiersman saw in him those 
traits which, in his own best and highest moods, he felt 
within himseU ; and in him he beheld them intensified, 

Kjnified, and in amazing activity ; and so Nolichucky 
k becamo his ideal and his natural leader, and he 
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rosponded to hia lightest word, jast as the hand obeys 
tbo dictates of the will ; and hence it is no mere figure 
of speech to say that Sevier was the soul of the West- 
ern common wealth. Had this man acted on a wider 
and more open stage, he would long ago have been reck- 
oned among the world's heroes. But nowadays we do 
not judge of an actor by the size of his theatre. Silent 
forces are those that disintegrate the mountains ; and at 
the distance of a century we are able to estimate men 
by what they accomplish. So estimating these men and 
their work, we see that, since the landing of the Pil- 
grims on Plymouth Rock, few more important events 
had yet occurred in tiie interest of civilization than the 
coming together of Sevier and Robertson in that log- 
cubin on the Watauga. 

What passed between the two men on this occasion 
I have no means of knowing, but it is certain that from 
this hour Sevier turned his back upon all prospects of 
wealth and distinction in the older settlements, and caBt 
in his lot with that feeble community beyond the 
mountains. 

During this visit of Sevier and the Shelbys at 
Watanga, a trifling incident occurred which had im- 
portant consequences. Gamblers and horse-thieves were 
the pests of the border. One of these gentry, a stoat, 
savage fellow named Shoate, was then at Watauga ; and 
pretending that he had won a horse from a x>eaceable 
stranger in a wager, he took forcible possession of the 
animal in the pnblic thoroughfare. The occorrenoe was 
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' the visitora; and, naturally indignant, 

inquired if there was no kw in the community. 

PNeyer mind the rascal," said Evan Shelby; "he'll 

"soon take poplar" — meaning that he would aoon decamp 

by a " dug-out " made from that timber. He did ; and 

it is a comfort to know that he was hanged some seven 

^^Kyeara later for a similar outrage. 

^^H The attempted theft of this horao lod to tko forma- 
^^Bjaon of a government for the new settlement. The set^ 
^^Wlers were called together at the house of Robertson, and, 
^^Pbeing addressed by him and Sevier, proceeded at once 
to appoint a committee of thirteen to draft articles for 
the regulation of their public affairs. From these thir- 
teen five were choBon to form a conrfc, and act as judges, 
and by them — in the language of their Magna Charta 
— " all things were to be settled " ! Truly, a court of 
^—rwider jurisdiction than any since organized in this 
^^Ronntry. This rude bench was composed of John Se- 
^^Pvier, James and Charles Bobertson, Zachariah Isbell, and 
John Carter, names, all of them, that afterward attained 
prominence in the history of Tennessee. Sevier was the 
youngest man among them. Speaking of this court in 
A memorial addressed to the Legislature of North Caro- 
ina four years later, Sevier writes: "Finding our- 
Blves on the frontiers, and being apprehensive that, 
fcr the want of a proper Legislature, we might become 
k shelter for such as endeavored to defraud their credi- 
tors ; considering also the necessity of recording deeds, 
Brills, and doing other public business ; we, by consent 
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ot the people, formed a court for the purposes above 
mentioned, taking — by desire of our oonatituenta — 
the Virginia laws for our guide, bo near as the situa- 
tion of affairs would admit. This was intended for 
ourselves, and was done by the consent of every indi- 
vidual ; but, whenever we have bad to deal with people 
out ot our district, wo have ruled them to bail, to 
abide by our determinations (which was, in fact, leaying 
the matter to reference) ; otherwise we dismissed their 
suit, lest we Bhould in any way intrude on the Legisla- 
tures of the colonies." 

This simple government, thus established, secured 
good order in the new community for several years fol- 
lowing. It was organized in May, 1773, three years prior 
to the association formed for Kentucky "under the great 
elm-tree outside the fort at Boonesboro " ; and thus was 
the first really "froo and independent" government in 
this country. Its originator, framer, and prime mover 
waa John Sevier. 

Sevier at once built a house on the Watauga — a ram- 
bling log structure of half a doaon rooms, all upon the 
ground-floor — and soon afterward be removed to it with 
his wife and three sons, Joseph, James, and John, who 
fought by bis side at King's Mountain. Accompany- 
ing bis family from Virginia came bis father, Valen- 
tine Sevier, now a man of about fifty-five, and his three 
younger sons, Valentine, Jr., Abraham, and Robert, 
of whom more ivill have to be said further ou in this 
history. 
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^^^1 The coming of the Seviers gave a strong impetus to 

^^^r the growtii of the new settlement. It Lad hitherto cir- 
^^H cted aroniid Watauga, but, like a mountain-stream ob- 
^^H Btructod for a timo by some casnal obstacle, its gathering 
^^H waters now bnrsfc their barriers, and overflowed the eoan- 
^^H^ try in all directions — north to what is still known aa Oar- 
^^^K tor's Station, south to the Nolichucky, and as far west 
^^^B as Ohimuey-Top Mountain. The more remote settlers 
^^^H were in an exposed position — almost alone, with beyond 
^^^H them a wide wilderness — but tbey were in no fear from 
^^^H the Cherokees. The few who came to tbe settlements 
^^^1 were friendly, and, after eating the settler's venison and 
^^^B smoking his tobacco, they would go away, grasping his 
^^^B hand, and saying: "We are the white man's brothers; 
^^^B the same house holds as, the same sky coyers us. We 
^^^R are brothers," 

^^^H These were halcyon days : but once on a time Satan 
^^^B entered into paradise ; and one day, in the summer of 
^^^P 1772, one of bis legitimate children, a Scotchman named 
I Alexander Cameron, invaded this Eden on the Watanga. 

He was a subordinate of John Stuart, the British super- 

Iiutendent of Southern Indian affairs, and was then tbe 
resident agent among tbe Cherokees. He appeared ai 
Watauga with a number of tbe Cherokee chieftains, and 
warned the settlers that they had encroached upon tbe 
Indian lands, and must move off or be removed by the 
British soldiery. However, he whispered to Sevier and 
Robertson — out of hearing of tlie more manly Cherokees 
— that for a reasonable consideration paid to him, the 
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representative of the British GoYerametit, they would be 
permitted to remaiu unmolested. 

Unfortunately, Cameron waa right. The acttlera 
were outside of the territory ceded to Kiug George by 
the Six Nittiona at Fort Stanwix. They had scarcely 
more knowledge of geography than Charles II, and wore 
totally igQorant of the location of that line of 36° 30' 
which journeyed westward to the " South Seas." It ran 
duo west, cutting remorselessly through hiUs and mount- 
uina, utterly regardless of the topography of the country, 
while thoy had followed the course of the streams and 
valleys, all of which trend to the southwest, ueyer dream- 
ing that thoy were straying beyond the limits of Virginia. 
Nearly all of them, even Robertson, were natives of that 
province, and they had the State pride which is to be ob- 
served in Virginians even at this day; and, moreover, 
they had no very devoted attachment for North Caro- 
lina. 

This feeling explains much of the subsequent history 
of the Watauga settlers. They never felt any real affec- 
tion for North Carolina, but always regarded her aa a 
sort of atop-mother, which, indeed, she proved to be, giv- 
ing them no care in their infancy, and in their yonth 
demanding a mother'a rights, but fulfilling none of her 
duties. It waa not Nature, hut a chain and oompaBS, 
that made these people North Caxoliniana, It waa, 
therefore, with scarcely less chagrin that they now 
learned they had unwittingly expatriated themselveB 
from the Old Dominion than that they were intradera 
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^^B on the lands of the Cherokees — which they certainly 
^^B were, for Colonel John Donelson, father to Mrs. Andrew 
^^B Jackson, had been recently employed by Lord' Dunmore 
^^B to ran the line of 30° 30', and had fouud it thirty miles 
^^M to the northward. 

^^M It #as an awkwanl dilemma in which the settlers 

^^m fonnd themselves, but Soyior and Robertson met it man- 
^H fully. They wasted no time in considermg the overtures 
^^B of the rascally British agent, but promptly declined 
^^1 his proposals. Ho stormed and threatened, but they 
l^^l turned their backs upon him, scorning to purchase se- 
curity by bribery. Speaking in later years of these cor- 
rupt overtures, Robertson said: "This was the best 
J thing ever done [to us] by the British Government. 

I Never were threats so" liarmless and yet so powerful ; 
they were laughed to scorn. No man feared tliem out 
here, whatever they might have done in old Orange and 
in Wake. From a hatred to Tryon, and a contempt for 
the Indian agent, the people were easily conducted to 
the cherishing of both sentiments for the king, their 
royal master, as he was called : he was no longer ours." 
Some of the chieftains who were present expressed a 
reluctance to seeing the order of the British agent en- 
forced, and all were willing the settlers should remain if 
they made no further encroachments ; but Sevier and 
Robertson were not content to occupy their homes by a 
title so precarious as the word of a few Cherokee warriors. 
By a proclamation dated October 7, 1763, George III 
had "strictly enjoined and required that no private per- 
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eons do presume to purchase from the Indians any ' 
lands" ; and that, "ii the Indians shoold bo inclined to i 
dispose of their lands, tho same shall be purchased only I 
for us, in our name, at some general meeting or assembly 
of the Indians, to be held for that pnipose by tbe gov- 
ernor or commander-in-chief of our colony respectively." 
So the Watauga settlers could not buy their homes if 
they would, but the sapient king had not forbidden the 
leasing of lands from tbe Indians. This Sevier and Kob- 
ertaon decided to do, leaving to the future the acquiring j 
of their homes in fee simple. Accordingly, they re- ' 
quested the visiting chieftains to call together the head I 
men of the tribe for a friendly council at the "Watauga 
Old Flelda." 

At a time appointed they came, six hundred half- 
naked red-men, from tho Tellico, tbe Tennessee, and even 
tho mountains of Georgia ; and tbe whole white settle- 
ment gathered together to meet them — in all, ]ierhapB, 
one hundred men, with ail the woman and children in, I 
the near-by plantations. They were a picturesque group } 
aa they gathered under a great oak-tree that then stood 
on the southern bank of the Watauga, the whites in caps 
of tanned bear-skin, hunting-shirts, and cavalry-boots, 
and the Indians in buckskin hunting-shirts, leggins, and 
moccasins, their heads ornamented with coon's tails, i 
turkey or eagle's feathers, and some of them wearing 
a red sash aronnd their waist and gilt epanlets upon 
their shouldei-s. For the head men of the tribe were 
among them : the gigantic Oconostota, the archimagua. 
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I hia bare breast seamed with scars, and liis right leg dis- 
[' sblcd by an awkward limp, which had given him among 
' the white people — who had already lost their reverence 
for royalty — the name of Old Hop ; the silver-tongued 
AttflrCulla-Cnlla, the vice-king ; Savanuca, the prince of 
Echota, called the raven, for his keenness on the war- 
scent, bat to become the friend of peace and Bohertson ; 
the Bloody Fellow, who had woo hia name by appropriate 
deeds ; the Bread-Slave Catcher, noted for hia success 
in stealing negroes, who had taught the Indian women 
to make bread ; Noonday, a wide-awake young fellow ; 
John Watte, a promising young half-breed, who after- 
ward achieved eminence in slaughtering whit« people; 
' ^and Old Tasscll, a wise and reasonably just old man, 
I Bubseqnently archimagits, but destined to an ignominious 
I end from the blind vengeance of a white stripling. 

^ These and others of the princes of the tribe gathered 
I in a circle about Bohertson and Sevier, and listened in 
r grave silence to the proposala of the settlers. Robertson 
iB the speaker ; for Sevier, who could talk as well as act, 
was young, and as yet merely " the power behind the 
throne." They demanded a ten years' lease of all the 
L lands on the Watauga and its tributaries, and they of- 
r (ered in pay between five and six thousand dollars' worth 
I of powder, lead, muskets, cotton-goods, and other arti- 
E des of value to the Indians. The Cherokees were sharp 
I'ftt a bargain. Oconostota was satisfied with the consid- 
I eration, but he insisted upon cutting down the term of 
I occupation to eight years. To this the whites assented ; 
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and then the treaty was drawn np and signed by all the 
head men of the nation. The price was then paid upon \ 
the Bpot — which is evidence that there was some avail- 
able wealth among the settlers — and then the council I 
broke up, and all, wliit« men and red, engaged in a t 
days of friendly festivity. Dances, ball-plays, and foot- 
races were improvised, in which the young men of both 
nations joined in good-natured rivalry, and it was 
hoped by the settlers that all possibility of hostile collis- 
ion with their dangerous neighbors was removed to an ] 
indefinitely distant period. But this dream was soon ] 
rudely dispelled by a most unfortunate and inopportaut 
occurrence. 

For the last day of the gathering it had been ar-1 
ranged that a great foot-race should take place between 1 
the yoanger braves and the young men of the settle- I 
ment, on the open ground along the southern bank of ] 
the river. The race was in full progress, and among the J 
younger men all was mirth, hilarity, and good-natnred I 
emnlation ; and even the older chieftains, catching the 
spirit of the occasion, had relaxed from their habitual 
gravity, and were cheering on the contestants, when sud- 
denly, a musket-shot echoed over the grounds, and one 
of the young braves, the near kinsman of a chieftain, fell 
in his tracks lifeless. The report came from the woods 
near the race-ground, and pursuit failed to discover tba^d 
assassin, but there could be no question that he was t 
white man. 

It was as if the shot had been fired into a magazine oC I 
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^^H gnnpowder. The Cherokeea were there withont arms, or 
^^^P there*might have followed a bloody tragedy. As it was 
^^H they silently gathered their goods together, and, with 
^^H threateniDg gestures and faces presaging a bloody ven- 
^^^H geance, rapidly stole away into the forest. 
^^H It was subBeqnently discovered that the mnrderer was 
^^H a yonng man named Crabtree, from the Wolf Hills (now 
^^H Abingdon), Virginia, about fifty milea to the northeast. 
^^H A brother of his had, not long before, been killed by the 
^^H Shawuees, while engaged in exploring with Boone in 
^^H Kentucky, and he had taken this inopportune time for 
^^H his revenge. 

^^H The Indiana had left hastily, giving the whites no 

^^V time for explanation or parley. Revenge — blood for 

1^ blood — was the cardinal doctrine of their theology, and 

if something were not at once done to avert it, war, 

I bloody and esterminating, would soon be npon the set- 
tlers. And what could be done to avert it ? To flee the 
country wonld be to merely invite pursuit, and a hun- 
dred miles of wilderness lay between them and any safe 
asylum. To remain was just as hazardous, for how 
could this handful of one hundred men snstain a conflict 
with three thousand infuriated savages ? 
Hastily the settlers gathered together in council, and 
then it was that Robertson volunteered, like Curtius, to 
ride into the breach — at the peril of his life to visit, and 
endeavor to pacify, the enraged Oberokees. It was a 
hundred and fifty miles through an unbroken forest, with 
death lurking behind every tree that grew by the way ; 
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but what, he said, waa one life periled to save five hun- 
dred ? Thus Kobertson reasoned with his neighbors and 
IriendB ; and then, giying a parting kiss to his wife and 
child, he mounted iiie horae and rode ofl into th-B wilder- 



His route lay over the great Indian war-path, which 
led from the Valley of Virginia, in a eouthwesterly direc- 
tion, to the Cherokee towoa on the Little Tennessee, fol- 
lowing pretty nearly the course now taken by the East 
Tennessee and Georgia Railroad. Robertson, howeyer, 
would turn aside from it at the junction of the Little 
Tennessee and Tollico, and visit the capital town, 
Echota, which I have already described, for here dwelt 
Oconostota, and here no doubt was now in Bession the 
great council, deliberating .upon the fate of the white 
settlers. Along the route were traces of the hnrried 
passage of the six hundred warrioi-s only two days be- 
fore ; but Robertson encountered no one till ahont noon 
on the second day, when he suddenly espied a white man, 
coming toward him heavily armed, and finely mounted. 
Each halted to reconnoitre the other for a few moments ; 
and then the stranger, uttering a pleasurable cxclama- . 
tion, rode forward and grasped the hand of Robertson. 
He was the Indian trader, Isaac Thomas, whom I have 
mentioned as having been saved from the Tellico massa- i 
ere twelve years before. Ho was living at Echota, and 
had been sent by the Indian prophetess to Watauga, to I 
warn the settlers of their danger. He knew Robertson, | 
and told him of his errand ; and then the two concluded J 
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that Le had better tam aboat and escort Eoherteon to 
the Cherokee headquarters. 

This man, Isaac Tlioraaa, on account of his services to 
the colonists at this time, and during the Hevoliition, is 
deserving of particular mention. He belonged to a class 
who were quite niimeroua upon the border, and of much 
importance in the early history of the country. Of ne- 
cessity well acquainted with the yarioua avonuea leading 
to the Indian territory, and with the state of feeling 
among the savages, and passing frequently between the 
Indian towns and the white settlementa, they were often 
able to warn the whites of intended attacks, aud to guide 
eueh hostile parties aa invaded the Indian country. 
Tliough generally natives of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, and known to bo in sympathy with the colonists, 
they were, if prudent of speech and behavior, allowed to 
remain unmolested in the Indian towna, even when the 
warriors were shouting the war-song and brandishing the 
war-club on the eve of an intended attack on the settle- 
ments. The reason of this waa, that tralEe with them was 
of great advantage to the Indian ; for, with the trap or 
rifle that he could got from the trader for a few skins, he 
could secure more game in a day than his bow and arrow, 
or rude " dead-fall," would procure in a month of toil- 
some hunting. The traders were, therefore, held in 
high eateem by the Indians ; and the Chetokeos encour- 
aged their living aud even marrying among them. In 
fact, such alliances were deemed highly honorable, and 
were often sought by the daughters of distinguished chief- 
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taiiis. Oonsequeiitly, among the trader's other eliattela 
would often be found a dusky mate, and half a dozen 
hulf-breed children ; and thia, too, when ho already had 
a wife and family somewhere in the Bettlements. 

This, however, was not the case with the trader we ■ 
Lave now under notice. He was at this time a bachelor, ' 
though he died the father of a large and highly respect- 
able family in Sevier County, Tennessee. He is said to 
have been a native of Virginia, and at this time about 
forty years of age. He is described as being over six feet 
in height, straight, strong-limbed, and wiry, and with a 
frame bo steeled by twenty years of forest-life that he 
could endure almost any conceivable hardship. His feat- 
urea are said to have been strongly marked, hut regular, 
and to have worn an habitual expression of comic grav- 
ity; but on occasions his dark, deep-set eye had heea 
known to light up with a look of unconquerable pluck 
and determination. He wore legging, moceastns, and 
hunting-shirt of buckskin ; and from loug exposure hia , 
face, neck, and hands bad become tanned to the color ol 
that material. His cool intrepidity had been shown on 
many occasions ; and this quality, together with his im- 
mense strength, secured him great respect among the 
Cherokeee, who, like all uncivilized people, set a high 
value on personal courage and mere physical prowess. 
It is related that, shortly before the Tellieo massacre, he 
interfered in a feud between two Cherokee braves, who 
had drawn their tomahawks to hew each other in pieces. 
Having wrenched the weapons from their hands, both Bet I 
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I npon him, and he cooled their heated valor hy Hfting ouo 
■after the other into the air aud toGsisg him into tlio 
ETellico. One of those braves subsequently saved bis life 
I at the massacre near Fort Loudon. 

I It was fortunate for Robertson that he encountered 
I this man, for it aecurod him safe-conduct and access to 
I the Cherokee chieftains at Eehota. It was after dark 
I when they entered the long avenue whicli was the only 
I street in the town. They had been met by a young 
I brave before reaching the precincts of the sacred city, 
■ and him they bad dispatched to apprise Oconoatota of 
I the coming of Robertson. The answer was that the chief 
I of the pale-focca was welcome, and Oconostota would 
I give him audience on the morrow, when the great coun- 
I cil of the nation would be in session, 
I Robertson repaired for the night to the house of 
I Thomas — a one-and-a-half- story log-cabin, containing 
I the trader's stock of traps, gnns, powder and lead, hateh- 
I fits, looking-glasses, " stroud," beads, scarlet cloth, and 
I trinkets, articles of small cost, but highly prized by the 
I red-man. The incidents of this heroic visit have been 
I handed down from father to son among the descendants 
I of Robertson ; but I shall venture to relate only so many 
I of them as have been authenticated to me by two or 
I three independent narrations. Tradition states that 
early on the following day the Indians from the near-by 
settlements began to pour into Eehota, till, by an hoar 
before noon, fully twelve hundred had gathered in the 
open apace around the coancil-house. They were all in 
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war-paint, and armed as if to go upon the war-patb, and 
the lowering looks they cast npon Robertson, as he sat in 
the doorway of the trader's cabin, spoke plainly of a gen- 
eral feeling of hostility to the white settlers. Evidently 
the war-spirit of the tribe was aroused, and it would be a 
miracle if Eobertson averted the stomi that was impend- 
ing. Ae the sun touched the meridian, a yonng brave 
came to the liouse of Thomas, and announced tliat the 
great chief of the Cherokeea was seated in the midst of 
hia warriors, and would listen to the chief of the pale- 
faces. 

With much ceremony Eobertsou was ushered into the 
council-house, where some sixty of the chieftains were 
collected. The larger number occupied the seats ranged 
around the circumference of the room, but about a dozen 
of the head men, or princes, of the tribe were seated in 
a circle on the ground in the center of the apartment. 
Among them were those Robertson had met at Watauga, 
and, as ho Was sorry to see. Dragging Canoe, head chief- 
tain of the Chickamaugas, a turbulent and bloodthirsty 
warrior, who had absented himself from the council with 
the whites, and refused to be a party to the leaee of 
land to the settlers. They all were arrayed in the high- 
est style of Cherokee half -nakedness, and most of them 
were of such herculean proportions that, standing among 
them, Robertson seemed bat as a pygmy among giants. 
Only one of them — Atta-CnUa-Cnlla — was below sis feet 
in heiglit, and all were broad-shouldered, deep-chested, 
and of maguifJcGut physical development. Their faces, 
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it ia said, wore an expreesion of deep gravity and intense 
passion, but passion under the control of reason. They 
eeeraed bent upon action, but it would bo action without 

I haate, and with a deliberate survey of the consequences. 
Eobertson was a man of the keenest sensibilities, but 

I he had such wonderful control of iiis nerves as to have 
the beat command of himself when in the greatest dan- 
. He knew that his own life, as well as the present 
fate of Southwestern civilization, bung on what he said 
and did during this interview ; but, from what else we 
know of him, we can readily believe that he was now as 
cool and seif-coUected aa if it had been he, and not the 
savage and treaeheroas Oconostota, who was holding the 
trembling scale whose upward or downward dip meant 

I life or death to hundreds of helpless women and chil- 

I dren. It is said that the outer circle of chieftains rose 
as Robertson entered, and gathered about him with looks 
of as much wonderment as was ever seen on the face of a 
Cherokee. "What," they no doubt asked tliemselves, 
J the secret of this man's unmoved serenity ? He ia 

I but one, we twelve hundred, and by our law of retalia- 
tion his life is forfeit. "Wlience, then, his look of singu- 
lar power, as if he were a king, even greater than Ocon- 
ostota?" They had physical bravery, but they knew 

I nothing of moral courage, which, when a man has a 
great purpose, lifts him above all thought of self, and 

■ makes his life no more to him than the bauble he wears 

' upon his finger. 

There was silence, it is said, for a few moments, when 
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OconoNt'Otji row and gave Ilobertson welcome to Echota. 
Tlioii lie biulo him sjieak, for ho and hia warriors would 
liBton. I regrub thitt I can not give Robcrteoa'e esact 
wordH on this imjwrtaut occasion. He never reconnted 
anything more tlian tlieir suhatance, which was, tliat the 
young hravo hod. boon killed by one not belonging to the 
WntuuKa BOttlemont.. The mnrdercr hud fled, but would 
surely bo uppruhciidcd and dealt with ae his crime de- 
wrrod. Then he told the chieftains that the settlers 
had come into the oonntry desiring to live in peace with 
all men, niid more ])articnlarly with thoir neighbors the 
bruvo Cherokoea. By all means in their power, he and 
his (rionds eliould endeavor always to cultivate with 
thorn relations of good-fellowship. 

The Indians listened at first with silent gravity, hut, 
an Robertson went on, bis evident sincerity awoke their 
kindly (eelings, and they gave them vent in a few ex- 
prctwivo "llghsl" At the close tho old archimagua 
rose, ftnd, turning to tho chieftains, said: "What our 
white brother eays is like the trath. What say my 
brothers ? Arc not bis wortla good P" 

Tho rosponae was, "Thoy are good," and a geiferal 
hnnd-shnkiug followed, during which all present urged 
Uoltortson to romaiu a few days and partake of thoir 
hitapitality. Though anxious to return with the peace- 
ful tidings, ho conaidcrt-d it policy to remain. Thus he 
ootnfrtod }H>3siblo eucmii>s into positive friends, and they 
W0T« not aUcnatod from him until the machinations of 
Ci^ibun John Stnart lured them iuto the army ot the 
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civilized King of Great Britiiiii on the outbreak of the 
SevolntioD. 

While Bobertson vas &t Echota at this time, ho made 
the personal acquaintanco of the propheteea of whom 1 
have spoken. This woman was the more than qneen — 
she was the inspired sibyl — of the Chorokeea. The power 
of Oconostota waa absolnte in time of war., but, in war 
or peace, it had to give way to that of the prophetesa, 
when she spoke the will of the invisible gnan:lian of the 
nation. Her influence was always exerted on the side of 
lumanity, and to this day she is held in grateful remem- 
brance by the descendants of the early settlers. An in- 
stance of her kindly disposition toward the whites had 
occurred just prior to Robertson's visit to Ecliota. Two 
settlers, named Jeremiah Jack and William Bankin, had 
ventured down the Tellico with goods to exchange tor 
corn, and had come into collision with a disorderly party 
of Cherokees. Their lives were about to be saeriflced, 
when the prophetess suddenly appeared among the In- 
dians, commanding them to desist from their hostile 
intentions, for the white men were their brothers. The 
settlers went back, their canoe loaded with com, and 
publishing everywhere the goodness of Nancy Ward, the 
"Beloved Woman." 

She is supposed to have been at this time about 
thirty-five years of age. Her father had been an English 
officer named Ward, but her mother was of the blood- 
Toyal, being a sister of the reigning vice-king, Atta- 
Cnlla-Gnlla. The accounts I have been able to glean of 
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her are Beauty, bnt they are enongh to show that she h 
a moEt kind heart, and a sense of justice keen enough to ' 
recognize the rights of the enemies of her nation. She , 
must have possessed very strong traits of character to 
retain, aa she did, almost antocratic control over the 
fierce and untamahlo Cherokecs, when she was known to 
sympathize with and befriend the white settlers. Rob- 
ertson felt the importance of seeming her continued 
good-will, and he was accordingly glad of this opportu- 
nity of an interview. He has left no further account of 
it, or of her, than that her lodge was furnished in a style 
of barbaric splendor, and that she was a woman "qneen- 
ly and commanding." He now returned aa speedily aa 
he could to the scttiers, who were waiting in anxioue 
suspense the result of his mission. 

While Robertson was away, Sevier had not been idle, i 
With the surprising energy characteristic of him, he had . 
built a fort at Watanga, and gathered every white set- 
tler into it, or safe within the range of its muskets. His 
force was not more than a hundred strong ; but, had 
Robertson been safely out of the savage bold, he would 
not have objected to a visit from Oconostota and his 
twelve hundred Ottari warriors. Sevier had no military 
training, except such as he had received under his friend 
Lord Dunmore, whose knowledge of the art of war was 
not considered very great; but this rude and hastily 
constructed log fortress was a model of military archi- 
tecture. 

It was located on Gap Creek, about half a mile north- 
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^east of the Watauga, and on a gentle knoll, from around 

which the trees, and even the stumps, were carefully 

cleared to prereiit their sheltering a lurking enemy. 

The buildings have altogether crumbled away, but the 

spot where they stood ia identified by a few graves and a 

large locust-tree, which remains to remind the visitor of 

L the first conflict between civilization and savagery be- 

\ yond the AHeghaniea. The fort covered a parallelogram 

of about an acre, and was built of log-cabins placed at 

intervals along the four sides, the logs notched and fitted 

closely together, so that the walls were bullet-proof. 

The onter side of the cabins formed the exterior of the 

fort, the spaces between them being filled with palisades 

of heavy timber, eight feet long, sharpened at the upper 

y ends, and set firmly in the ground. At each of the an- 

I gles was a block-house about twenty feet square and two 

stories high, the upper story projecting about two feet 

beyond the lower, and provided with port-holes, so as to 

command tlie sides of the buildings. The whole had 

Itwo wide gateways constructed to open quickly, and 

ibua admit of a sudden sally or the speedy rescue of ont- 

bide fugitives. On one of these gateways was a lookout 

tation, commanding a wide view of the surrounding 

»antry. The various buildings would comfortably 

mouse two hundred people, but in an emergency a much 

irger number could find shelter within the inclosure. 

This fort was the original and model for a multitude 

others that were subsequently built beyond the 

feaoautainB. They were the forerunners of civilization — 
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the "voice crying in the wiWemeaa," and announcing , 
tlie reign of peace which was to follow. Admirably | 
adapted to their object, they wonld, when properly 
manned, easily repol any attack of fire-arms in the hands 
of such desultory warriors as the Indians. In the arith- 
metic of the border, it soon came to be adopted as a rule 
that one white man behind a wall of logs was equal to 
twenty-five Indians in the open field, and subsequent 
events proved this to have been not a vain-glorious reck- 
oning. 

These two events — Sevier's skill in putting the settle- 
ment in a posture for defense, and Eobertaon'a successful 
embassy to the Cherokees — elevated the two young men 
still higher in the estimation of the settlers; and they 
never lost the leading positions they then attained — one 
as the soldier, the other as the diplomatist, of the nas- 
cent commonwealth. In Robertson's absence, Sevier had 
embodied the settlers in a military company, of which 
they proposed that he should have command ; but he 
insisted upon Robertson being made captain and himself 
lieutenant, and this while Robertson had no military 
experience, and he liimself was a captain by commission 
in the Virginia forces. But thus it ever was in the deal- 
ings of these two men with each other. In honor, one 
always preferred the other. 



CHAPTER IV. 
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SEFOEE THE STORM. 

FocH years of unbroken peace with the Cherokeea 
followed Robertson's visit to Oconostota. True to their 
pledges, the Indiana remained friendly, though often 
Buffering from the depredations of lawless white men 
from the seaboard settlements. These were reckless, 
desperate characters, fleeing from crime, who hoped to 
find freedom for unbridled license in a new community. 
Driven out by the Watauga settlers, they herded together 
for a time in the forest, subsisting by hunting, fishing, 
and preying upon the peaeeablo Cherokees, till at last, 
hunted down by thom, they took final refuge among the 
Chiokamangas, the mongrel band of robbers and cut- 
throats, who were headed by the turbulent and savage 
Dragging Canoe, of whom I shall have to speak here- 
after. 

But the stream of immigration that now poured over 
the monntains waB of a totally different character. It 
flowed at first around the settlements on the Watauga, 
&nd then spread along the Holston aa far west as Carter's 
Valley, and on lands not included in the lease from the 
Indians. Among the new-comers were all classes — the 
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trader, the banter, the land-speculator, and the farm 
but they were mostly of the latter clasa, who bad come 
for permanent otxiapation. They were nearly all from 
Virginia, and of Scotch-Irish descent, generally poor, 
and threading the old Indian war-path or some narrow 
trace blazed by the hunters, with only a single pack- 
horm, which carried all their worldly possessions. But 
tboy bad strong arms and stout hearts, and added at 
onco to the wealth and security of the yoang commn- 
nity. They became, by the mere act of settlement, large 
land-owners, and their names are borne to-day by many 
of the leading families of the Southwest, Forts, mod- 
eled after the one at Watauga, were built for the protec- 
tion of the outlying settlei-a, and the colonists soon felt 
03 secnre as iu their old homes in Virginia, 

In the fall of 1773 Boone again appeared in the Wa- 
tauga settlement. He was on hig way, with his wife and 
children and the families of four or fire other pioneers, 
to make the lirst settlement in Kentucky, Hitherto no 
white woman had ever crossed the Ciimberland Mount- ' 
tains. He set out for Cumberland Gap late in Septem- | 
ber, and was soon joined by a party of forty well-armed i 
huntera. The whole formed a caravan of eighty per^ ' 
sons, and, unconscious of danger, they wore proceeding 1 
throngh a narrow defile when they were suddenly star- I 
tied by the terrific yells of a large body of Indiana. The 
first fire killed six of the whites, among whom was a son , 
of Boone, aged twenty. The whole body tlien fell back ' 
to the Watauga settlement, where Boone remained till ' 
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after the close of what is knowu as Lord Dunmore'a War, 
which soon broke out along the borders of Virginia. 

The scene of hostilities was remote from the Watauga 
settlers, but it soon became known among them that 
Logan had sncceeded in combining most of the northern 
tribes against the whites, and was then endeavoring to 
draw the Chcrokees and Chickasaws into the coalition. 
Thia done, the tomahawk and scalping-knifo would be 
brandished about their own dwellings. Weak aa they 
were, thej at once Tolunteered for the aid of their old 
friends in Virginia. John Sevier resumed his rank in 
the Virginia line, and took command of a company in 
Colonel Innes's regiment, and Evan Shelby raised fifty 
volunteers, and with them hastened to join General 
Lewis on the Ohio. Li this company Isaac Shelby — 
who, we have seen, received his commission from the 
commandant of Fincastle County two years before — was 
lieutenant, and James Robertson and Valentine Sevier, 
Jr., were appointed sergeants. Thus it appears that, 
while Sevier had gone up one grade in military rank, 
Eobertson bad come down several grades ; but both 

t" promotions" were voluntary. It mattered nothing to 
either of these men whether they served in the rank or 
file, fought on foot or on horseback. The thing to do 
was to strike the blow where and when it was needed. 
The Watauga company marched twenty -five days 
through a trackless wilderness, over mountain-gorges, 
and amid deep defiles, where not even an Indian trail 
had made a pathway, and at last joined the Virginia 
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army as it lay encamped near the jnnction of the Kana- 
wha and the Ohio. For the details of tho battle fonght 
tbere, I must refer to other histories. I only allude to 
it here becnuae it was in this, the most fiercely contested 
Indian conflict ever fought on this continent, that the 
"tall Watanga boys" were apprenticed to the bloody 
trade it was theirs to follow for almost a generation. 
Here, too, tlie singular fortune attended them which 
made them thrice again the deciders of a great conflict- 
In the morning they sared the army from surprise, and ] 
in the eyening they turned the tide to victory. 

At four o'clock, on the morning of October 10, 1774, 
one thousand Virginians lay sleeping under the trees at 
the mouth of the Kanawha, dreaming of their homes, 
and their wives and children — dreaming, when not two 
miles away fifteen hundred Shawnees, Delawares, and 
Mingoes, led by the heroic Cornstalk and the infuriated 
Logan, were stealing down upon them. It ia the hour j 
when men sleep the soundest ; but just then Jamea I 
Robertson and Valentine Sevier awoke, and, taking their 1 
guns, went out to shoot some doer for the breakfast of 
their company. They had not proceeded far before they , 
heard the stealthy glide of some large body through 
the forest. They halt and listen ; and soon, not ten 
paces away, they see through the darkness the creep- 
ing forms of the on-coming enemy. They discharge 
their pieces at the advancing horde ; then tarn and 
make all speed to alarm the sleeping army. The sudden 
discharge of the two rifles brought the Indians to a 
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Laltj and gave time for the Virginians to form in 
readiness to receive them. 

All day the battle raged, at times like the howling 
of a tempest, and all day the victory wavered, now to 
this side and now to that, till the dead were piled in 
heaps, and more than one fifth of both armies had 
fallen. But, still the voice of Cornstalk was heard 
above the din, bidding hia warriors "Be strong I 
Press forward I " Colonel Lewis had fallen early in 
the fight, leaving his regiment to the command of Evan 
Shelby ; and now, just as darkness is coming on, with 
the battle yet nndecided, Isaac Shelby, who is left in 
command of the Watauga company, sees that, by creep- 
ing along the bank of the Kanawha, he can, in the 
shelter of the underbrush, gain tho rear of the enemy. 
Taking two other companies with him, he does this, 
and then pours a sudden and destructive volley apon 
the savages. Taken thus between two fires, tho Indians 
are panic-stricken and flee in all directions. In vain 
Cornstalk and Logan attempt to rally them. They 
scatter, like October leaves before the wind, to their 

I far homes on the Scioto, Peaee soon follows ; and then 
Boone ia at liberty to pursue his darling project of set- 
tling Kentucky. 
Bat for the intrigues of John Stuart, and tho barba- 
rous policy adopted by the British Cabinet of midnight 
massacre among men and women of their own kindred, 
this victory would have effectually cowed the savages, 
and brought permanent peaee to the border. As it was. 
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tbe fact thai a thoosand frontiersmen could be 
together at tbe tap of a dram, to fight all daj as they 
fought at Point Pleasant, seemed to be a leason lost 
upon both tbe Britisb and tbe Indians. 

Peace being concladed, the Watauga fifty returned 
to their homes, racked their rifies and powder-horns 
orer their doorways, and renamed tbe axe and the 
plow with which they were sabdning the wildemess. 
SeTier remained behind in Virginia, detained by the 
illness of his wife, who Boon after died, leaving him, at 
the age of twenty-nine, a widower with three fine boys 
all nnder eleven years old. He had been married before 
he was seventeen. 

In the mean time, in his enforced idleness, Boone 
had been dreaming of Kentncky, and Colonel Richard 
Henderson had continued to indulge in his splendid 
Tiaion of a great commonwealth beyond the Camber- 
land. The Six Nations had relinquished their title to 
this territory to hia Majesty King George ; but the 
Oherokees still claimed the whole of Kentucliy as a 
hunting-groand. Their title must be extinguished be- 
fore any peaceable occnpation eonld be had of the coun- 
try. Robertson had been mach among them daring 
the more than four years he had been their neighbor ; 
had acquired their language, and won the friendship 
of some of their principal chieftains ; and he now re- 
ported to Boone that the nation had become fond of 
gay clothing, ear and nose jewels, and .tinkling orna- 
ments, and if those were offered them in sufficient 
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quantity the Indiana would no doubt sell their north- 
em hunting-grounds. Upon this Mat, Boone conferred 
with Colonel Henderson ; and then with one or two 
companions he went among the Cherokees, "None of 
you," he said to them, " have towns in that wildemeBS. 
Other Indian hunters kill the game there— probably 
more of it than you do. We will pay you for your 
claim. Come to the Sycamore Shoals [Watauga], and 
have a talk with your friends." 

On the lith of March, 1775, the Indians came, twelve 
hundred warriors ; and again all the settlers — now num- 
bering two hundred and fifty mou, besides women and 
children — gathered together to meet them, till at least 
two thousand people were collected around the fort at 
Watauga. Among the Indians were Oconostota, Atta^ 
CuIlarCalla, and the principal chieftains of the tribe ; 
and among the whites were Sevier, Kobertson, Boone, 
Henderson, and some of his associates in the land com- 
pany. A great pow-wow ensued, with feasting and danc- 
ing, and other "manly exercises," and during it the 
trinkets which had been laboriously brought from over 
the mountains on pack-horses were temptingly displayed 
before the simple savages. Their eyes were dazzled by the 
gilded show, and their heads turned by the fire-water of 
Henderson, till they were eager to seU their birthright 
for this mess of pottage. Bnt not so Oconostota. He 
was fond of the whisky of the white man, but in the 
dregs of his cup he beheld a vision of the future of his 
■jed race, and, in the great council which followed, he 
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lifted np Ilia voicG in what — read now at the distance of a 
century — we aee waa a. prophecy. 

Ho began by reminding the Indians of the time, 
which he could remember, when his nation could count 
sixty populous towns, and muster six thousand invincible 
warriors ; and then he spoke of the gradual encroachments 
of the white man, bow step by step he had advanced upon 
their hunting-grounds, and how the red-man had with- 
ered and vanished away before him. lie told how the 
white man's insatiable greed for land had robbed them of 
the homes and graves of their ancestors, and how whole 
nations had melted away m his presence, like snow before 
the sun, leaving scarcely their names behind, except as 
recorded in the boastful annals of their enemies and de- 
stroyers. Ho had once hoped the white man would not 
penetrate beyond tlie mountains, so far was it from the 
ocean on which he traded and kept up his connections 
with his race in Europe. But this hope had now van- 
ished. He had crossed the Alleghanies and settled apon 
the Cherokee lands, and now he wanted his encroachment 
sanctioned by tlie solemnity of a treaty. Grant him that, 
and the same encroaj^hing spirit would lead him upon 
other laud of the Chcrokees. He would call for new cea- 
siona, till at last the country which held tiieir wigwams, 
and had, time out of mind, been the home of their ances- 
tors, would be wrested from them, and the weak remnant 
of a once great nation would bo driven into the far 'West>- 
em wilderness, there to dwell for but a short space before 
they again beheld the advancing banners of the same 
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greedy host, and were driven -westward to the great 
ocean beyond the setting son, where, there being no land 
left except for their graves, the white man would pro- 
claim the total extinction of their race. 

Oconostota closed his impassioned address by urging 
the Cherokees to run all risks and incur all consequences 
rather than submit to any further encroachments of the 
white race. 

In a grand council of the Indians all have a right to 
speak, and it is what a man says, and not the man who 
says it, that gives weight to the words which are uttered. 
Oconostota was a great and wise chieftain, but he had 
no sooner taken his seat than a young warrior arose, 
whose eyes had been dazzled by the white man'a trinkets. 
He reminded the Indians that their hereditary enemies, 
the Shawnees, the Miugoes, the Senecas, and the Dola- 
wares, often came to their northern hunting-grounds, 
and if they met there a Cherokee they left his bones to 
bo buried in the winter's snow. The white man knew 
how to meet them, and if he settled Kentucky he would 
I be a wail between the Cherokees and their northern ene- 



His words, and the eloquence of Henderson's trink- 
I ets, prevailed over the appeal of Oconostota, and the old 
I archimagus was obliged to assent to the desired cession, 
and to sign the treaty which followed. 

Then it appearing, writes Sevier, "that persons of 
distinction were actually making purchases forever — gen- 
tlemen of the law, supposed to bo better judges of the 
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Constitution than we were — thna yielding a precedent ; 
and conBideriug the bad conBeqnenccs which would at- i 
tend the reversion being purchased ont of oar hands, we I 
next proceeded to make a purchase of the lands, reserv- 
ing those in our possession in sufficient tracts for our 
own use, and resolving to dispose of the remainder for 
tho good of the community." 

This treaty was signed two days subsequent to the ' 
Henderson purchase; and thus the settlers, "for two 
thousand pounds sterling, paid in goods," became pos- 
sessed of their homes in fee simple. When the two i 
treaties had boon executed, Oconostota said to Boone, 
"Young man, wo have sold yon a fine territory; but I 
fear you will have some difBeulty in getting it settled " — 
which remark shows that the wily old chieftain, though 
for the moment overborne by tho greed of his people for 
gewgaws, was already meditating the dark and treacher- 
ous policy which made him for twenty years tho most I 
powei-ful enemy of Western civili^tioo. Even when in- 
firm and almost bedridden, his nnconqnerable spirit con- 
tinued to animate the whole Cherokee nation ; and he ' 
did not die tit! his old eyes had beheld his prophecy I 
fulfilled iu the natural result of his own deeds — bis i 
tion crushed and trodden underfoot by John Sevier, and ' 
about to be driven to a far-distant wilderness beyond the 
Mississippi. 

When the esecution of the Watauga treaties bocame 
Itnown in North Carolina, tho royal governor of that I 
province iesned a proclamation declaring them illegal. 
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and without authority from his government. This soon 
reached the ears of tlie Cherotees, and helped Oconostota 
to bring over the nation to the view tliat the treaties were 
of no binding force whatever. This waa the kind of pro- 
tection which the British gave to the colonists. 

In but httle more than a month after the signing of 
these treaties, the hattles of Lexington and Concord were 
fonght; and the shot which was soon to be "heard 
aronnd the world" echoed in that secluded hamlefc on 
the "Wataaga, As it sounded through those old woods, 
every backwoodsman sprang to his feet, grasped his rifle, 
and asked to be enrolled for the succor of his country- 
men on the seaboard. In that whole mountain-region 
there was not a single Tory, Every man among them 
■ffaa a patriot, burning to fight, and, if need be, to die 
for hia country. And their patriotism was not stimu- 
lated by British oppression. They were beyond the 
reach of the "red-coated minions" of King George, 
I No tax-gatherer had ever been among them. They paid 
no tea nor stamp duty, for they drank com-whisky 
flavored with spring-water, and sealed their legal docu- 
ments with melted rosin and a hot poker. As Sevier 
expressed it, it was their love for "the glorious cause of 
liberty" which led them to enrol!, "at the expense and 
1 risk of their private fortunes," a fine body of riflemen, to 
I act on the seaboard in defense of the common cause. 

Up to this time, for more than five years, they had 
stood alone, giving to, and not receiving aid from, the 
seaboard settlements — and this while surrounded by a 
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1 host of saTages. And now what do they do ? 
The ■worthy annalist of Tennossee, Dr. J. G. M, Hamsey, 
BesTching some time ago among tho arobivea of North 
Carolina, discovered, " in an old bundle of papers, lying 
on an upper shelf, almost out of reach, and probably not 
seen before for seventy-five years," a document in the 
handwriting of John Sevier, which answers tho question. 
They proceed to address a memorial to the patriot (rebel) 
Legislature of North Carolina, asking to bo " annexed " 
to that colony, that they may aid in the " present nu- 
happy contrat," and bear their "full proportion" of the 
Continental expenses. This memorial waa signed by one 
hundred and fourteen — every man then present at the 
Watauga station — and all but two of them were able to 
affix their names in good, legible English. 

Their petition was granted, and the whole of what is 
now Tennessee was organized into what was called, in 
honor of the newly made commander of the American 
armies, the " Washington Bistrict," with power to elect 
delegates to a Constitutional Convention, which was soon 
to assemble at Halifax, North Carolina, to form a State 
Constitution. John Sevier, Charles Robertson, and John 
Carter were elected delegates to this convention, and they 
attended, leaving James Robertson to manage affairs at 
home. In the Declaration of Eights which was adopted 
by this Congress ia this clause, introduced by Sevier into 
the article defining the limits of the State : "That it shall 
not be 80 construed as to prevent the establishment of 
one or more governments westward of this State, by con- 
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sent of the Legislature " ; thus showing that ho had al- 
ready in mind the eatablishment of a separate common- 
weaith beyond the Alleghanies, 

The riflemen who had been embodied were not dis- 
patched to the seaboard, because a hostile feeling was 
Boon manifested among the Cheroliees, and it became 
apparent that CTery able-bodied man among them would 
I needed for the defense of theu- own fire- 



The policy of employing the scalping-knife of the 
Indian as the ally of England in her conflict with her 
revolted coloniea was denounced in Parliament by the 
great Lord Chatham, bnt it was inaugurated by the 
British Cabinet at the very beginning of the struggle, 
and was persisted in even up to the "War of 1812. The 
ignominy of thos arraying eaTagery against civilization 
belongs, by way of eminence, to John Stuart, British 
BUperintendent of Southern Indian affairs, who himself, 
as we have seen, so narrowly escaped a savage death at 
the hands of tho infuriated Oconostota. He first con- 
ceived and instigated the bai'barous policy, and, as early 
as Juno 13, 1775, he concerted with General Gage, then 
commander-in-chief of the British armies in America, a 
gigantic scheme for the banding together of all tho West^ 
ern tribes in a combined attack on the rear of tho colo- 
nies, while the British forces shotJd tnake a simultaneous 
descent on the Southern seaboard. Gage laid the plan 
before tho British Cabinet, and, early in 1776, Captain 
Stuart received instructions from the Englisli War Do- 
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partment to carry it into execution. The details of it 
may be gathered from the following words of a British 
historian ; * 

"British agents were employed in engaging the In- 
dians to make a diversion and to enter the Soathern col- 
onies on their bacli and defenseless parts. Accnstomed 
to their disposition and habits of mind, the agents foand 
bnt little difficulty in bringing them over to their purpose 
by presents and hopes of spoil and plunder. A large 
body of men was to be sent to West Florida, in order to 
penetrate through the territory of the Creeks, Chicltar 
saws, and Oherokeea. The warriors of these nations 
were to join the body, and the Carolinas and Virgini 
were immediately to bo invaded. At the same time, the 
attention of the colonies was to be diverted by another 
formidable naval and military force, which was to make 
an impression on the sea-coast. But this nndertating 
was not to depend solely on the British army and Indi- 
ans. It was intended to engage the assistance of such 
of the white inhabitants of the back settlements as were 
known to be well affected to the British cause. Circular 
letters were accordingly sent to those persons by Mr. 
Stuart, requiring not only the wpll-affected, but also 
those who wished to preserve their property from the 
miseries of a civil war, to repair to the royal standard as 
soon as it should be erected in the Cherokee conntry, 
with aU their horses, cattle, and provisions, for which 
they should bo liberally paid," 

* C. Stcdman, " Iliatory of the American War," toI. i. 
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Thas the colonists were to bo encircled by a cordon 
of fire ; eyery man's home was to be enTeloped in flames, 
and his worst foes were to be those of his own honse- 
hold. The plan was studiously concealed at the time, 
but was subsequently bronght to light in the pages of 
an English historian, who waa himself an actor in the 
events, Thrico the British attempted to put it into 
execution, and thrice they failed, by t!ie help of Al- 
mighty God and that handful of baekwoodsmen on the 
banks of the Watanga. They were only a handful, and 
thoa have almost escaped the notice of historians, bnt 
Ihey bore the brunt of the savage onset, and, while it 
was yet burning, extinguished the brand that was in- 
tended to consume the colonies. 
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The British fleet nnder Sir Peter Parter -was to capt- 
ure CharleBtoD, and to land a large army under Sir 
Henry Clinton. This force was to ovemm the Carolinas 
and Virginia, while a strong body of Creeks and Chero- 
kees, led by Oconostota, Dragging Canoo, and other 
chieftains, should devastato the weetem border. Thus 
the Southern colonies would be enveloped and crushed 
in the folds of an anaconda. But of this bloody plan 
the colonists were as yet in total ignorance. 

Alexander Cameron was still the British agent, sub- 
ordinate to Stuart, living among the Cherokeoa. He 
had a personal animosity against Sevier and Eobertson, 
and the kind of loyalty which did not scrapie to com- 
mit midnight massacre in the interest of his sovereign. 
Early in 1775 the settlers were apprized by the Indian 
trader, Isaac Thomas, that Cameron was at Echota, en- 
deavoring to incite the Cherokees to hostilities by the 
hopes of spoil and plunder, and the recovery of the hunt- 
ing-grounds out of which, he said, they had been de- 
frauded by the Watauga treaty. The Indians could not 
at first understand how men of the same race and lau- 
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gnage could be at war with one another. It had neve 
been so known in Indian tradition. But an event soon I 
occnired which showed that the rims implanted by thfti 
crafty Scotchman had begnn to sjiread among the young- 1 
er braves, and might soon break out over the whole nar> 1 
tion. 

A trader named Andrew Greer, whose home was i 
Watanga, had been on a trading visit to Echota. He | 
had disposed of his wares, and was about to return with 
the furs he had received in eschange, when he thought 
he perceived gigns of hostile feeling among some of the 
yonng warriors. Fearing an ambuscade on hia way 
home, he left the usual route over the great war-path, 
and took a Ipss frequented trail along the NolJehueky. 
Two other traders, named Boyd and Dagget, who left 
Echota on the following day, pnrsned the usual route, 
and were waylaid and murdered at a small stream, which 
has ever since borne the name of Boyd's Creek. In a 
few days their bodies were discovered, only half -concealed 
in the shallow water ; and, as the tidings flew from bam- | 
let to hamlet, universal alarm and indignation were e^M 
cited throughout the white settlements. T 

The settlors had been so long at peace with the 
Cherokees that they had been lulled into a false security ; 
but they knew that the savage, having once tasted blood, 
would have hia appetite whetted by what it fed on ; and 
they must now prepare for a desperate straggle with 
an enemy of twenty times their number. The fort at 
Watanga was at once put in a condition for efficient de- 
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fenSB ; Bmallsr forts were erected in the center of every 
scattered aettlement, and a larger one was built on the 
frontier, near the conflnence of the North and South 
Forks of the Holaton. This last was called Fort Patrick 
Henry, iu honor of tho patriot Governor of Virginia ; the 
QUO on the Watauga received the name of Fort Lee. 

Every ahle-bodied male, sixteen years of age and over, 
■was now enrolled, placed under competent officers, and 
drilled for the struggle that seemed to be impending. 
All were unerring marksmen, and all were armed with 
the famous Deckard rifle, a gun with a stock three to 
four feet long, and a barrel of about thirty inches, spiral 
grooved, and of remarkable precision for a long shot- 
But the winter wore away without any further act of 
hostility on tho part of the Cherokecs. Oconostota, who 
was deejrer in the counsels of Stuart tlian even Cameron, 
knew that the time for action had not yet arrived, 
therefore held hack ; and he was able to restrain the 
younger warriors who thirsted for tho conflict, because of 
the excitement and glory they could find only in war. 
Nancy Ward was in the soerots of the Cherokee leaders, 
and every word uttered in their councils she fully re- 
ported to Isaac Thomas, by whom intelligence was con- 
stantly conveyed by tmsty mcasengcra to Sevier and Rob- 
ertson. 

Thus things went on till the spring of 1776, when 
John Stuart himself appeared among the Cherokees, 
hound on a personal mission to the Northern tribes, with 
several hoat-loads of arms and ammunition, to prepare 
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^^^H them for the coming contest. He and Oconostota kept 
^^^V their own coudeqI, but Nancy Ward reported that hia 
^^^1 coming boded an early attack n^ion the settlementE. At 
^^H last, on the 30th of May, 1776, she said to Thomas : 
^^^V '-' Send my white brothers word to be ready ; for the bolt 
^^^K will full very soon, and at midnight. Let thcoi be vigi- 
^^^1 lant and well prepared.*' 

^^^1 Sevier at once sent to Colonel Preston, commandant 

^^H of the Virginia border, for an additional snpply of pow- 
^^^H der and lead. Two hundred pounds of lead and half as 
^^^P much powder were all that could be spared, but this was 
^^^ at once distributed — the greater part being eont to Fort 
Patrick Henry, the most exposed position on the front- 
ier. The settlement was now under the government of 
North Carolina, but no military officer had yet been 
placed in command of the district. The entire force of 

I the settlers was two hundred and ten men, forty of 
whom were iit Fort Lee, under Sevier and Robertson ; the 
rest at and near Fort Patrick Henry, under no less than 
six militia captains, no one of whom was bound to obey the 
order of any of the others. This many-headed anthor- 
ity would, doubtless, have wi^ought disaster to the loose- 
jointed force, had there not been with It, as a volunteer 
private, the yonng man of twenty-five who had turned 
the tide at Point Pleasant. Here again was be to show 
that he " deserved well of his country. " 
Sow, from the 30th of May, 1776, until the 11th of 
July following, the settlers sleep with their rifles in tlieir 
hands, expecting every night to hear the war-whoop of 
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the Chorokeea, and eyery day to receive some messenger I 
from Nancy Ward, who shali announce that the warriors ] 
are on the march to the settlements. At laat messengera 
came — font at once, as we may see by the following let- 
ter from Seller to the Virginia Committee of Safety : 

" Fort Lee, Mg IS, 1776. 
"Dear Qbntlbmen : Isaac Thomas, WilHam Fal- 
ling, Jarot Williams, and one more, have this moment 1 
come in hy making their escape from the Indians, and 1 
say six hnndred Indians and whites were to start for j 
this fort, and intend to drive the country up to New: 1 
Eiver before they return. Johs Seviee." 

He eaya nothing of the feeble fort, or its slender 
garrison of forty men, about to be outnumbered fifteen 
to oue. He asks for no re-enforeementa : and he ahowa 
no fear in face of the great peril. The letter ia merely 
to warn his Virginia friends that the country is to be 
driven as far np as New Eiver. It ia altogether char- 
acteristic of the man, absolutely fearless, and thinking 
always, in however great a strait, first of others and last 
of himself. 

The details of the information bronght by Thomaa 
to Sevier and Eobertaon showed how truthfnlly Nancy 
Ward had previously reported the secret designs of the 
Oherokees, The whole nation was about to go upon the 
war-path. With the Creeks, they were to make a d&- 
soent upon Georgia ; and with the Shawuees, Mingoea, 
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and Delawarea, upon the exposed parts of Virginia; 
while seTen hundred obosen Ottari warriors wore to fall 
upon the settlers on the Wataaga, Holston, and Koli- 
chucky. This last force was to be divided into two 
bands of three hundred and fifty men each, one of 
■which, under Oconostota, was to attack tlie fort at 
Watauga, the other, under Drugging Canoe, to capture 
Port Patrick Henry, which they supposed to be only 
weakly defended. But the two bodies were to act to- 
gether — ono supporting the other in ease the settlers 
loade a Btout«r defense than was anticipated. 

The preparations for the march Thomas had himself 
Been ; its objects, and the jrainta to bo attacked, he had 
learned from Nancy Ward, who had come to his cabin 
at midnight on the 7th of July, and urged his imme- 
diate departure for the eettlements. He had delayed 
Betting out till the following night, in order to give his 
Information to his friends William Falling, Jarot and 
Isaac Williams, who he proposed should set out at the 
game time, but by different routes, so that, in case ono 
or more of them should he waylaid and killed, there 
might be a chance for at least one to get through to the 
eettlements. HoweTer, at the last moment, the Britisli 
agent, Cameron, had himself disclosed the purpose of 
the expedition to Falling and the two brothers Wil- 
liams, and detailed them, with a Captain Guest, to go 
■along with the Indiana as far as the Nolichncky. 
There they were to scatter among the settlements, and 
iTram any "king's man" to join the Indians, or to 
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wear a certain badge by which he would be known and 
protected in any attack from the savages. They all 
bad set ont with the Indians ; but had escaped from 
them during the night of the 8thj and arrived in 
safety at Watauga. 

Falling was sent with Sevier's letter into A'irgima ; 
the two brothers Williams were dispatched to give the 
alann at Fort Patrick Uenry ; but Thomas remained 
to fight it out with the little garrison at Watanga. 
Then, in those July days, when the bells throughout 
the country were pealing out the newly declared birth 
of a nation, those forty resolute men prime afresh their 
rifles, and wait, with bated breath, the onset of the 
savage horde that the British have let loose for thi 
butchery of the four hiindred women and children wl 
crouch there under their protection. 

But the first attack was not at Watauga. The garri- 
son at Fort Patrick Henry had two days' prior tidingal] 
from the Cherokeos. Only a few men were stationed 
at the fort, the rest being scattered among the outlying 
stations, but all were within easy supporting distance. 
The women and children had been gathered into the 
fort at Watauga, or hastily sent on pack-horses over the 
line into Virginia near the head of tlje Holston, to what 
was kuown as the Backwater settlements. Scouts were 
kept out in all directions ; and on the morning of 
19th they came in, reporting a large body of IndianE 
only twenty miles away, and marching directly upon 
garrison. Eunnera were aent out at once to bring 
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the scattered forces, and by iiigliiriill oim IhiimIiiti 
BBTenty men had gathered at tlio tnri, mnij U< 
the enetny. 

Then a council was held by the six niilitin imiiiaUi^ 
to decide apon the beat plan of uction, TIju iikmL w«rn 
iu favor of awaiting the attack of thu hutu^un ln-UUui tlw 
walls of the fort ; but two ol Uutm-^Jaumu HUolhy 
younger brother <rf leaac), and WiUtaui Ox^kn, atltirwuf 
honorably oooB^eotna in tbe huVury <it 'I'aum 
posed the bolder oonne of eooonutmsK i\m i-uuiuf | 
the open fidd. If thn- did not dw Uiic, tWc vvwM | 
dat^er tint Ae laJJM*, jUNniiig Umw 'Uu tib I 
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retrace their steps to the fort, and wait for the morn- 
ing. It waa difficult to restrain the men from an ad- 
Tance, but the return march was begun, and had pro- 
ceeded about a mile, when suddenly in their rear ap- 
peared the whole force of tlie enemy. Evidently the 
twenty Indians had been a decoy to lead the whites 
into an ambuscade ; and, seeing it had failed, the sav- 
ages had come on to fight in the open field. 

The whites wheeled about, and were forming into 
line, when the whole body of Indians rushed furiously 
upon them, not waiting to reload their rifles, but brand- 
ishing their scalping-knivea and tomahawks, and shout- 
ing : " The Unakas are running ! Come on, and scalp 
them 1 " Simultaneously they attacked the center and 
left flank of the whites ; and then was seen the hazard 
of going into battle with a many-headed commander. 
For a moment all was confusion, and the companies 
were being broken in attempting to form in the face 
of the impetuous attack, when Isaac Shelby — having no 
command, and present only as a volunteer — rushed to the 
front, and ordered eacli company a few steps to the rear, 
to reform, while he and four others should meet the 
onset of the savages. 

Kecognizing in the young volunteer their natural 
leader, the men obeyed his command instantly ; and 
during the few moments occupied in forming into line 
he and Lieutenants William Moore, Eobert Edmiston, 
and John Morrison, and private John Findley, the old 
companion of Boone, bore the brunt of the assault, la 
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hand-to-hand conflict Edmiston slew three or four of 
the Indians, Morrison as many more, Findley was bad- 
ly wounded, and then Moore became engaged in a des- 
perate struggle with a herculean chieftain, and, as it by 
general consent, the Indians paused to await its issne. 
This delay, no donbt, saved mnch loss of Ufe among 
the one hundred and seventy. It lasted for some min- 
utes, bat ended by Moore's sinking his tomahawk into 
the brain of the Indian. 

Meanwhile the whites had formed into line, and 
poured a destructive volley in among the Cherokees, who, 
now that the single-handed conflict was over, made a 
rapid movement npon the five men who so bravely stood 

a forlorn hope during those few perilous moments. 
The five fell back into the line, but Edmiston, being in 
the center, still bore the weight of a furions assault. 
He was a strict Scotch Presbyterian, but is said to have 
heen called to aeconnt for some profane language used 
on this occasion. Twenty-six savages were dead npon 
the ground, and Dragging Canoe himself was hadly 
wounded, before they gave up the contest. Then they 
slowly withdrew, carrying off their wounded. In all, 
■forty of them were killed. Of the whites, none were 
■iilled, and only four seriously disabled. 

The conflict over, Shelby sent off a horseman with 
"ihe tidings to Watauga. "A great day's work in the 
jTVOods 1 " was Sevier's exultant remark, when the messen- 

told him of the astonishing victory. 

Meanwhile Oconoetota and his three hundred and 
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fifty wamors had followed the trail along the Noli- 
chacky, and, oa the morning of the 20th, had come 
upon the house of William Beam, the hospitable enter- 
tainer of Robertson on hia first visit to Watauga. The 
small fort near by liad been abandoned, and all the set- 
tlers, men, women, and children, had fled for protection 
to Fort Ijee — all except the good Mi-s. Bean, who, having 
many friends among tlie Indians, was confident she 
would not be molested. In this she was mistaken. The 
Indians took her captive, and removed her to their camp 
on the Nolichucky. There she was brought before Ocon- 
ostota, who questioned her as to the strength of the 
whites and the disposition of their forces. She gave him 
misleading replies, with which he appeared satisfied ; 
but another chieftain pointed hia rifle at ber as if to fire, 
when the old king threw up the barrel, and assured Mrs. 
Bean that she should not be killed, bat taken to their 
towns to teach the Indian women how to manage a 
dairy. 

The garrison at the fort knew that Oconostota waa 
near by on the Nolichucky, but he had deferred the 
attack so long that they concluded the wary old chief- 
tain had decided to wait till he could be re-enforced by 
Dragging Canoe after the capture of Fort Patrick Henry. 
News had reached them of Shelby's -victory, and, think- 
ing it would be some days before the broken Cherokees 
could rally to the support of Oconostota, they were in no 
apprehension of sudden danger. Hence, they went abottt 
their vocations mnch as usual, and so it wae that a 
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Dumber of womon ventured oatside tbe fort in the early 
morning of July Slst. Among them was one who was 
afterward to occnpj for many years the position of the 
first lady in Tennessee. Her name was Catherine Sher- 
rill, and she was the daughter of one of the first settlers. 
I know of no portrait of her in existence, but tradition 
describeB her as being now about twenty years old, tall, 
Btraight as an arrow, and lithe ae a hickory sapling. She 
had, it is said, regular featores, dark eyes, flexible uoa- 
trila, a neck like a swan, a clear, transparent skin, and 
a wealth of dark-brown hair that was in Etriking contrast 
with the whiteness of her complexion. A free life in the 
woods had made ber as agile as a deer, and she hod been 
known to place her band upon a six-barred fence, and, 
encumbered by her womanly attire, to clear it at a 
single bound. Now her agility was to do her essential 
Bervice. 

While, uncoDBcions of danger, she and some other 
women were engaged in domestic pursuits at a little dis- 
tance from the fort, suddenly the war-whoop echoed 
through the woods, and a band of yelling savages rashed 
ont npon them. Quick as thought the women spring tu 
their feet and dart toward the gate of the fort ; but ttiu 
savages are close upon them in a neek-and-neck I'lwe, ari4 
Catherine, more remote than the rest, ia cut off fronj U|tf 
entrance. Serier sees her danger, and, witli ubuuL tt 
dozen others, opens the gate and is ruBhing ijut In Uui: 
rescue, in the face of two or three liuwdricl wviijiw*, 
when Robertson holds him back, aayfujfi " Y'i» i^Mi fi^i 
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help her, and going out will doatroy the ivhole of ns." 
Then they coyer her with their riflea, and Sevier sends ] 
at least one of her pursuers to the happy hunting- ' 
groan ds. 

At a glance Kate takes in the situation. She can ( 
have no help from her friends, and the tomahawk and ' 
scalping- knife are close behind her. The aavagea are 
between her and the gate of the fort, hnt quickly she 
turns, and, fleeter than the deer, makes for a iwint in 
the stockade at some distance from the entrance. The i 
palisadea are eight feet high, but with one bound she 
reaches the top, then clambers over, and falls into the i 
arms of Sevier, who is waiting to receive her. Then, [ 
for the first time, he calls her his "Bourne Kate," 
"brave girl for a foot-race." The other women have | 
entered at the gate in aafety. 

The baffled savages now opened fire, and for a full j 
hour it rains bullets upon the little inclosnre. Bnt the ] 
missiles fall harmless ; not a man is wounded. Driven I 
by the light charges the Indians nse, the bullets merely I 
bound from the thick logs, and do no kind of damage. | 
But it was not so with the firo of the besieged. The 1 
order was, "Wait till you are sure of your man — don't I 
waste yonr powder " ; and so every one of those forty rifles ] 
did terrible execution. 

For twenty days the Indians hung about the fort, bat I 
not a man who kept within the walls was ao much aa 1 
wounded. Bnt it was not so with a man and a boy whOf J 
nvule bold by a few days' silence ot the Indians, vent- 1 
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ured to go outside and down to the river. The man 
was scalped on the spot ; the boy was reeerved for a 
worse fate, when the light waa over, in ono of the In- 
dian viUagoa. He was a younger brother of Lieatenant 
Moore, who fought so bravely at Fort Patrick Henry. 

At the end of twenty days Oconostota heard of re-en- 
forcements being on the way from Virginia for the relief 
of the garrison, and, baffled and dispirited, he fell back 
to his home on the Tellico. He had lost about sisty 
killed, and probably had a larger number wounded, and 
he had inflicted nest to no damage upon the white set- 
tlers. Instead of spoil and glory, he had given only 
death and disgrace to his warriors ; and now they clamor 
for leave to hunt other game than such as wields a Deck- 
ard rifle — all but Dragging Canoe and hia band of Chick- 
amauga bandits. This chieftain's wound bad made bim 
furious. He was enraged beyond expression, and thirat- 
ing for Tengeance. Only two prisoners were in his pow- 
er, but on them be determined to wreak the extremeat 
tortures. 

Young Moore was taken to the village of his captor, 
high up in the mountains, and there burned at a stake ; 
and a like fate was determined for Mi's. Bean, the kindly 
woman from whose hospitable door no one — white man 
or red — ever went away unwelcome. Oconostota would 
have spared her life, but Dragging Canoe insisted that she 
shonld be offered a sacrifice to the manes of hia fallen 
warriors; and the opposition of even the archimagus 
-was powerless. 
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Mrs. Bean wa^ tukon to the Bnmmit of one of the 
ancient bnrial-moands, which are still so nmnerona 
along the banks of the Tellico. She is here tied to a 
stake, the fagots are heaped about her, and fire is about 
to be set to them, wlien suddenly Nancy Ward appears 
among the throng of revengeful savages and orders a 
stay of the execution. Dragging Canoe is a powerful 
chieftain, but he is not powerful enough to combat the 
will of this woman. Mrs. Bean is not only liberated — 
with an honorable escort she ia aont back to her husband. 

The body of Indians under Dragging Canoe, which 
waa defeated near Fort Patrick Henry, scattered at once 
into the forest. The larger number went directly south 
with their wounded chieftain, but a portion broke np 
into small bands in pursuit of plunder. One of these 
small parties strayed as far east as Wolf Hills — now 
Abingdon — in the "Holston Valley" district of Vir- 
ginia. The Eev. Charles Cummings liad been pastor 
of two congregations here since 1773. Ho was a godly 
man, and a very efficient member of the church militant 
— what in our days would he termed a "fighting par- 
Hon." It was his custom on Snndays to array himself in 
his clerical vestments, and, with a shot-pouch slung about 
his neck and a rifle thrown over his shoulders, to enter 
his church, and, thus armed, ascend the pulpit. Then, 
laying his pouch on the cushion before him, and stand- 
ing his rifle in a comer, he would begin religious Bervicea 
to a congregation armed in much the same manner. 

As this gentleman with four others waa going to work 
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in his field a lew days after the battle near Fort Patrick 
Henry, they were suddenly attacked by one of Dragging 
Canoe's marauding bands. The first fire killed one — 
who had fought in the hattle — and wounded two of the 
others ; bat with the remaining man Cummings beat 
back his twenty assailants, and brought off the wounded 
men in safety. He subsequently accompanied Sevier in 
many of his campaigos ; and it was profanely said of him 
that he never went into a fight without stripping off his 
coat, "praying like time, and then fighting lilte— hades 1" 
It was this man, with about a hundred of his parish- 
ioners, who was now hurrying to the relief of the be- 
leaguered garrison at Watauga. Evan Shelby also raised 
a hundred horsemen and marched to the fort ; but, before 
the arrival of either party, Oconostota had hastily raised 
the siege and withdrawn to the Tcllico. 

Oconostota did not set out upon Iiis raid along the 
border until he had been told by John Stuart that the 
guna of Sir Peter Parker had opened upon Fort Moultrie 
in Charleston Harbor. As has been said, the two attacka 
were parts of one huge plan, involving a vast expense, 
and nearly a year's preparation, A large fleet and five 
thousand British soldiers and seamen were employed in 
the seaboard attack, but on the 28th of June, 1776, it 
was repulsed by precisely four hundred and thirty-five 
men posted beliiud a pile of palmetto-logs in the harbor 
of Charleston. This is well-known history ; and we have 
I now seen how less than half that number of raw baek- 
: voodEmen, led by Sevier and Shelby, frustrated the 
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other half of the mighty combination. In brief, two 
separate forces, numbering all told only six hundred and 
forty-five men, acting widely apart and without concert, 
brought to naught a most skillfully conceived and ma- 
turely considered plan, backed by the whole power of the 
British Empire. 



CHAPTER VI. 



^^H " One 7 

^B It so 



SETEIBCTION. 

The attempt of Staart to nnito the Soothera Indians 
in a combined attack npon the border settlements was 
anccessfnl. There was a general uprising ia his depart- 
ment. The Choctaws, Creeks, and Erati Cherokeea de- 
scended npon Sonth Carolina and Georgia ; the Shaw- 
nees, Delawares, and Mingoea npon the back connties of 
Virginia; and, as we have seen, the Ottari Cherokees 
and Chickamaugaa npon the Watauga settlements. The 
attack on Virginia was led by the Cherokee chief Raven, 
but he turned back without striking a blow on learning 
of the repulse of Oconostota and Dragging Canoe on the 
Holstou and TVatauga. Therefore I am right in saying 
that four hundred and thirty-five men under Moultrie in 
Charleston Harbor, and two hundred and ten under 
Sevier and Shelby in the backwoods of Carolina, beat 
back this front and rear assault from five thousand 
British and not less than fifteen thousand Indiana. 
Napoleon affirmed that Providence is always on the side 
of the heaviest artillery ; but a recent orator has said that 
One with God is a majority." 

It soon became known among the colonists that this 
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concerted raid of the Indians had been instigated by 
Great Britain. Before the attack upon Charleston, Stn- 
art had left that city in great haste,, leaving behind him 
Bome of his books and papers. These fell into the hands 
of the patriots. Among them were copies of his corre- 
epondence with Cameron, his agent residing among the 
Cherokees, which disclosed the whole of his atrocions 
plan to whelm in blood the Southern colonies. About 
the same time, also, a stranger rode up one night to the 
door of Charles Robertson at Watauga, and left with him 
a letter from Henry Stuart, a brother of Captain Stuart, 
who was then with the Cherokees. This gentleman was 
in no way related to James Robertson, but he was a true 
patriot. However, it must have been supposed by Stuart 
that be was secretly loyal to the crown, for he disclosed 
to him the British plan, and invited him t« come to the 
Cherokee nation, or else to sign a paper owning alle- 
giance to King George. This last would protect him from 
the " inevitable min " which he said was about to over- 
itake all enemies of Great Britain. It was also soon dis- 
covered that British officers, disgnised as Indians, had in 
many instances led and directed the attacks of the sav- 
ages. 

These facts, communicated to the "committees of 
Bafety " which existed in every connty, were soon spread, 
abroad among the people, and excited everywhere general 
indignation. Wben a Christian king was thus seen band- 
ing together the savages for the extermination of his own 
kindred, every man became a patriot; it decided the 
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Tayering and fired the lufeewarm to resist to the death 
the rule of the British Goveraraent Havoo and hnming 
and the tomahawk might he in every man's dwelling, 
bnt that were better than submission to a king who in- 
cited the midnight murder of women and children. 

Thus aroused, the colonists rose and fell uj^Jon the In- 
diana. A force from Georgia swept the Creek towns on 
the Togaloo Eiver; in early August eleven hundred and 
fifty South Carolinians met and utterly defeated Cam- 
eron and a large body of Tories and CherokeoB at Oco- 
noree ; and North Carolina embodied two thousand men 
under General Rutherford, who penetrated the mountain- 
region as far as the Iliwassee, defeated the Erati Chero- 
kees, and laid waste the whole Indian territory. Thirty 
or forty towns wei-e burned, crops and cattle deatroyed, 
and the Indians scattered among the forests in a starv- 
ing condition. 

Simultaneous with these events, Patrick Henry, then 
Governor of Virginia, directed Colonel Christian, of the 
Backwater settlements, to embody the border-men and 
descend upon Oconostota on the Tellico. They rendez- 
voused at the Great Island of the Ilolston, eighteen hun- 
dred strong, and in the first days of August set out on a 
march of nearly two hundred miles into the Indian coun- 
try. With them went Isaac Thomas as guide, Jamea 
Bobertson at the head of the men of Watauga, and John 
Sevier in command of a select company of scouts, who 
were to serve as the eyes and ears of the army. What ia 
surprising is the promptness with which these various 
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i were embodied, and the celerity of their move- 
iaietits. This is accoaoted for by the fact that every 
I frontierBinan was a. soldier and acted as hie own commis- 
WJth his poncb filled with parched com, he trusted 
to his rifle for the remainder of his rations. Thus it vas 
parched com and gnnpowder that carried civilization 

I beyond the AUeghanies, 
In a few days Thomas had led the army to the cross- 
ing of the French Broad Eiver. Here the Indians, to 
ibe number, as is varion^y stated, of one to thi'ee thon- 
flBud, had mode a stand, and prepared to resist the in- 
vasion. The great war-path which here crossed the river 
led into the richest part of their country, and the Indi- 
uis were at first determined to defend tlie crossing to the 
last extremity ; hut a white trader, named Starr, who 
was among them, dissuaded thom from any attempt at 
resistance. In an earnest harangue he told them it was 
folly to contend witli the white man, that the Great 
Spirit intended he should overrun and occupy all the 
, lowlands that could be cultivated. To the red-man he 
I had given the hills and forests where he might subsist on 
i game without tiUing the soil, which was work fit only 
for women. To struggle with the white man was, there- 
fore, to fight with destiny ; the only safety for the Indi- 
ans lay in a speedy retreat to their mountain fastnesses. 

Owing perhaps to this harangue, but more probably 

to the tidings of disiister which came to them from every 

quarter, a panic ensued among the Oherokees. They 

Udisbanded and dispersed, making no organized att«mpt 
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reeistanco. However, small parties hung apon the 
irta of the whites, ready for a stmggle with destiny — 

it conid be taken at a disadvantage. 
Crossing the river, the whites found the Indian camp 
broken up and deserted ; bat they pressed rapidly on to 
the Cherokee towns along the Little Tennessee and Tel- 
lico. Every one of those towns was burned except 
Echota. The standing grain was dostrojcd, the cattle 
■were slaughtered, not enough corn was left in all the 
Conntry for a solitary hoe-cake — except at Echoto. That 
town, and all within it, was spared, because it was the 
home of Nancy Ward, the friendly prophetess. But on 
the village high np in the mountains, in which yonug 
Moore was burned, fell, if possible, a more severe retri- 
bution. Sevier went to it in person : and ever afterward, 
for more than twenty years, hia name was a terror among 
the Cherokees. Not a woman or a child was injured ; 
significantly etated that "no males were taken 
." Sevier began then his system of " carrying 
ihe war into the enemy's country." 

The campaign lasted three months ; but not a sin- 
gle white man wm killed or wounded, which was the 
more remarkable, as the Indians on several occafiioofl 
attempted to ambush small parties. Thus were the sav- 
ages consumed in the fire of their own kindling. The 
rokeea were considered the moat guilty, and on them 
the severest chastisement. Their wigwams — which 
Indian loves as the white man does bis home — were 
ilated, and their wives and children were brought to 
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the Tery verge of famine. For this is war, ciyilized or 
ancivilized, which lete loose among men the all-devoar- 
ing, remorseless passiona which arc bom in the dark 
abodes of sheoL 

And now Oconoatota, hia pride humbled, his Bpirits 
broken, and many of his brarest warriors lying aabaried 
in the forest, sued for peace with his euemiee. It was 
granted, but only on condition that he should make 
other large cessions of the territory to which he clung 
as the only guarantee of the continued existence of his 
race and nation. Eyon harder conditiona might have 
been exacted, for the nation, like its king, was complete- 
ly subdued and disheartened. Only one man among 
them still carried himself erect, and defied his enemies. 
This was Dragging Canoe, head chief of the Ghicka- 
maugas. Still smarting from his wounds, and his sore 
defeat by a white stripling, he stood aloof, indomitable 
and, as he deemed, invincible. He refused to "come 
in," and swore eternal vengeance against the white set- 
tlers. 

Among the men in Colonel Christian's army were 
many from the interior counties of Virginia, who saw 
now for the first time the limpid streama, the rich 
valleya, and luxuriant uplands of lower Tennessee, and 
experienced ita genial climate, where the heats of Au- 
gust and September are tempered by a cool breeze which 
comes continually down from the mountain altitudes, 
"stealing and giving odors." They were enraptured 
with the country ; and, oven before peace was oon- 
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Lelnded, they cliose ont apota for the homes to whicli 
Ithej soon afterward emigrated. Thus was the littla 
I eommonwealth on the Watauga strengthened by the 
' very efforts which the British and Indians had made 
to destroy it. 

And the wax, and the danger from the Indians, did 

not drive away any of the original settlers. They saw 

how, unaided, they had repulsed their assailants, and 

^^ they felt no fear for the future. The struggle had 

^^plriUed them to military )ife, and inspired them with 

^^Ba contempt for their savage enemies. In the words 

^Btof thoir old historian,* their question henceforth was, 

^^P "Where are they to be found?'' not "How many are 

^^g they ? " No better material for soldiers ever existed. 

They wore active, fearless, patient of fatigue, inured to 

hardship, and expert with the riflo, the most deadly 

weapon then in existence. They only needed a leader 

to become, thongh but a handful, an invincible host, 

■which should put a girdle of fire round the rude crar 

^H die of Western oivilization. And that leader was even 

^^Rlhen standing among them, and, in the providence of 

^^P&3d, being trained for the important work he was to 

do for hia country. He won no glory in this campaign, 

for he met no enemy ; but as commander of the scouts 

he thoroughly explored the country, so that every stream, 

every hill, every mountain-path, was distinctly mapped 

in his memory, which is said to have been so remarkable 
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th>t he eooU at & later time, vheo the bead man among 
m knuihft} thoomid, oill bj name ejery man, voman, 
Md dfld ta tbe temtoiy. M*»«oTer, at tbis time he 
■it, «ad becane ^ -*■'*"■ with, the Backirater men, and 
tte ga ^ gh ndna of VHkaa md Sam-, whom he was 
altafwd to kid. witb tlie bnie CampbeU and Clere- 
1m^ mi Ikafc k^ MirA to Sji^a Mountain. 

A aMftMMK W kncilitki beii^ agrtai npoo, to be 
I W s flanMl ttCB^ m tbe ensuing April, the 
E to Ac Hokton, and tbere 
I BtAwMer men nnder 
i rto were retained 
to falml tkc VatMgi wrtfaMhi ; for it was not deemed 
•A to kMW than iTpiiwI to tin wds of Dragging 

■ not more than 
t Ae Btet ferociooa and 

ifdmjtimg^e karia. KtHDinall; Chenh 
bn^ti^ «•■» Mi >nh^« BMei^ koide, part Creek, 
tma VkmcJbeK m1 f»t% mcffide wUto mmi^ vbo on 
«M<MM «( tkitr cfttoB hid ltd from tbe eeibaaid set- 
rtl to i M i . BMdi^ vilk AiM bdiuK. tbe» white mai 
Wl hiMMk VMM Oi« Ai j wig u MOW bwkae, nntom- 
•Mk Wd ttwftthUj. OvaM^ • «^ek aUe^ance to 
Or ii H iHi itfc . H* tote «to JH pnetiedlx indepmdent, 
i|>WMl«(«wlkw«.ttUrM^aBdton4aas,witb a hand 
■gt ftl M* I W < [ ito>.««d ■■■ » li i i ft toaa^ thea the tvij 
«WM »b<*ic »w> vkte Ml n4. to hi fsund upon the 

K^ HMtowy'^ftofWiWy twBs tfaem "thi 
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■^Krbaty jrowera of the West," and their country ''the 

R&lgiera of the American interior." 

I The region they at this time occupied is the most 
pictnresqnc in all Tennessee. Their towns were scattered 
along the two banka of the river of that name from 
Ghickamauga Creek to below Nick-a-jack Cave, and thus 

Lthey held the sonthem gateway of the AJleghaoies. 

RTho same canses which have led the modem engineer 

' to lay here the tracks of eight great railways, and which 
have made this point the center of Bome of the most 
important military operations of this century, led the 
nntatored Indian to select it as the crossing-place of 
his hunting and war parties in their escarsions south to 
the Coosa and Tallapoosa, and north to the Cumberland 

^and Ohio. It commands both the river and the pass 

into the mountains, and moreover is fall of well-nigh 

sible laatnesses, where a handful of men might 

Biy on army. To these secret recesses the Chickaman- 

EI8, when hard pressed, conld resort, and laugh to scorn 

' the impotent wrath of their enemies. 

The scenery of the whole region is picturesque and 
boantifnl beyond description. About eight miles below 
Chickamauga Creek, and two and a half from the jires- 
ent city of Chattanooga, Lookoat Mocintuin lifU jU 
huge bulk above the clouds. The river flows at iU 
base, and from its opposite bank rises Wutdfin'ii mige, 
in a long range a thousand feet high, and cfowui^ with 

Kwering oaks and poplars, which have vW^iJ tiufn f,)f 
abanta. The view from the top *it I^wlwut in l/tiii^^ 
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one of the most magnificent to be anywhere seen in 
this ooantry. The eye ranges into five States, over 
epreadiug forests, waving fields, scattered farm-booaes, 
and popalooB towns, nestling among high mountains 
that roll away in snccessiTe billows, as if they were tbe 
created waves of some fearfnlly distnrbed ocean, which 
bad been arrested and petrified in ita onward sweep 
ages before man was created. The tall cliffs of Cam- 
berland Gap, more than two hundred miles away, are dis- 
tinctly Tiaible ; and throngh the whole wide landscape 
winds the silvery Tennessee, now hidden by some over- 
hanging wood, now emerging into some grass-covered 
valley, bat ever rushing on, broadening as it comes, 
till it pours ai'ound tlie foot of Lookout, a foaming 
torrent half a niiio in width. Then, as if loath to leave 
the abodes of men, it turns back upon itself in a sharp 
curve, forming a carious bend, which, from its resem- 
blance to the human foot, was called by the Indians 
Moccasin Point. Then the river plunges into a nar- 
row gorge between the jutting cliffs of Walden'a Eidge 
and Eaccoon Mountain, and winds again its tortnons 
way till, a mere silver thread, it is lost in the haze of 
the far northwest. 

For several miles below Lookont Mountain the Tan- 
a foaming rapid, whore, contracted into a 
norrow channel, between overhanging cliffs, the farions 
waters dash from side to aide, and rush madly on, over 

a bowlders and maaaea of rock, in a thousand oaa- 
1 and whirlpools. Vast sums have been expended 
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^^B in late years to remoye these obstructions, but even now 
^^H n&Tigation at this point is difhcuit and dangerous. At 
^^B the timo of which I write, these rapids could not I:io 
^^M passed except at high water, and then a light canoe, a 
^^M steady hand, and the most skillful of oai'Bmen, were 
^^M needed to a^ert disaster. All along the river for miles 
^^M the shores are bold, frowning with bare roct, or over- 
^^M grown with tangled wildness ; but aa Nick-a-jack Cave 
^^^ is neared, some twenty miles below Chattanooga, this 
^^H wildness deepens into a most oppressive solitude. Over 
^^H the whole shore and river there broods, even now, a som- 
^^H ber silence, a dreary loneliness, which seem to invite 
^^^^ to deeds of violence and crime ; and what must it have 
^^^B been before law had overspread this region, ivhen no 
^^B human eye was here to witness, " no vigilance to detect, 
^^H no power to punish, no force to avenge" the dark deeds 
^^H which were often committed by the bloodthirsty Chicka- 
^^H maugas I For this is the scene of some of their foul- 
^^H est crimes, and from these gloomy retreats they laughed 
^^H at their pursuers. 

^^^1 Their principal hiding-place was Nick-a-jack Cave, 

^^^f a spacious, gloomy cavern, entered from the river, which 

' at this point is contracted iuto a narrow channel, and 

overhung by projecting cliffs and towering precipices. 

I Both of its banks are here bold and elevated, and in some 
places the bare, perpendicular rock affords scarcely a foot- 
hold between the cliffs and the river. Here and there 
a cove indents the shore, where are wooded recesses 
that woald shelter and conceal a thousand ; and break- 
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ing in from the foot of Cumberland Mountain, ronnd 
■which the river sweeps in a furions flood, ia a narrow 
opening that leada into this now well-known cavern. 
The cave ia about eighty feet wide, and in the center 
fifteen feet high, and it is arched over with pure eand- 
atone. A clear stream, fed by underground springs, 
isenea from it, and following this a canoe can proceed 
fonr or 0vq miles into the very bowels of the mountain. 

In this vast cavern, and the neighboring eaves, the 
Ohickamangss took refuge when pursued by Sevier and 
hia riflemen. The place was then altogether nnknown 
to the whites ; but, had it been known, a hundred reso- 
lute men could have defended it against any force that 
Sevier could have brought against it. 

The war had not extended to this home of Dragging 
Canoe ; his com was still standing ; and, secure in these 
unassailable fastnesses, and fired also by a revenge which 
the religion of the Indians exalted into a virtue, he noif 
refused all overtures for jieace, and impatiently waited 
for the healing of his wound that he might again aoand 
the midnight war-whoop about the white man's dwell- 
ing. 

But the winter passed away without any molestation 
from the Cherokees. The nation at large had enough to 
do to keep soul and body together, and the Chickamaugae, 
who had com and provender in plenty, had acquired a 
wholesome dread of the white settlers. They would not 
move withont Dragging Canoe, and he still lay upon 
his buflalo-robe at the mouth of Chickamaaga Oreel^ 
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licg witli Iji'a wound, and venting his rage ia impo- 
declarationa of war against the pale-faces. So the 
5ra had time for soeial converse and meditation, 
h iast 18 said to he the mother of all wisdom. 
They met together in their rude cabins, and discussed 
the situation ; and then Sevier reminded them that they 
.had shown the ability to defend themaclves, and might 
low safely dispense with the guard of four hundred 
generously loaned them by Patrick Henry, 
rery man that Virginia could muster was needed on 
Sxe seaboard. Besides, Oconosfcota and the great body 
of Cherokeea would not again go upon the war-path 
till they had planted and haiTested another crop of 
corn; and as for Dragging Ganoe and his bandits, 
Bobertson and he could attend to them, now that a 
force of more than two hundred men could be quickly 
got together in the settlements. If they could not, Evan 
Shelby, who was only forty miles away, would hasten 
to their help at the first sonnd of their rifles. 

This Sevier said, and it was acted upon, except that 
Shelby in going away insisted upon leaving a garrison 
in Fort Patrick Henry. This would relievo the scttlerH 
from station duty, and permit them to give their un- 
divided time to peaceful employments. However, Sevier 
cantious as well as bold. He gathered the settlers 
around two stations, one under himself, the 
;her under Robertson, and both with Fort Lee between 
tem and the enemy. Nor did he relax his personal 
Mounted on a fast auimal he was everywhere. 
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at all hours of the day and night : for he had morel 
faith in hia own eyes than in those of any other man, 
however clear-sighted. 

So the winter wore away, and spring arrived, and I 
the Legislature of North Carolina came together. Hith- 
erto the State had acted as if not aware that she had ] 
an unprotected child, lioased in some exposed hut off 1 
there beyond the AUeghanies. She had neglected ita ( 
infancy and ita feeble youth, though, even when it was 1 
aearcely able to go alone, it had prepared to go to her ) 
aid in her struggle with the gigantic jjower across the I 
ocean. But this she had ignored; and she had left ] 
it, when set upon by overpowering numbers, to got 
its help from Virginia, and had moved against its ene- 
mies only when there was danger that they would scale 
her own back fence and make havoc in her farm-yard. 
Now that the youth had shown he could not only stand 
alone, bat soundly thrash hia own and her enemies, hia I 
anxious step-mother thought it was about time ho should j 
be kept in order and brought under the dominion of law. 
He might continue to feed and clothe and defend him- 
self, but she would guide and govern and control him. 
So she threw over him what some of her lawyers called 
the iEgis of North Carolina, gave him courts of pleas 
and quarter-sessions, to decide suits, and pass judgment 
upon offenders, and a sheriff to execute the decisions 
of these tribunals. Moreover, she gave him an entry- 
taker, of whom he might bay lands which he had al- J 
ready bought and paid for, and to whom he might Jiiefm 
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taxes, for the privilege of living under her protection, she 
tereelf being too weak to protect herseif, and too poor 
to pay for a barrel of gunpowder ! 

To all this Wataaga assented ; but the settlers took 
good care that the officials set over them should he men 
of their own choosing. They elected Valcntiue Sevier 
sherilf, and John Sevier clerk of the county ; and they 
placed over the new courts John Sevier, James Eob- 
ertaon, and the other judges who had constituted the 
self-formed tribunal which up to that time had se- 
cured uninterrupted peace and good order iu the new 
community. So the change was merely nominal. Se- 
Tier and Robertson continued to embody in themselves 
all judicial and administrative functions : they merely 
no longer acted in their own names, hut by authority 
of the State. "Hereafter," as is aaJd by Dr. Ramsey, 
"Watauga, happy, independent, free, and self-reliant, 
the cradle of the great West, is merged into and be- 
comes a part of North Carolina." 



CHAPTER VII. 

PEACE WHICH WAS NOT PEACE. 

OcOKOSTOTA, and the head men of the Cheroteea, met ' 
the com miss ionerB of Virginia and North Carolina, ia 
the spring of 1777, to arrange the details of the peace; 
and, whilo thoy were exchanging the "diplomatic 
courtesies" which are cnstomarj on sneh occasions. 
Dragging Canoe got again npon horsehack, and came,] 
down npon the Watanga settlers with a " talk " not I 
so conrteons, but far more in harmony with the nature I 
of the Indian, lie brought with him the greater num- ' 
hor of his warriors, hut he did not attack in any large I 
body. Breaking his force into small parties, he in- 1 
tended to fall at midnight upon exposed stations and I 
isolated farm-houses, and to vanish before morning i 
the security of the forest. Hia first attack was on I 
Frederick Calvert, one of the original settlers, whom.! 
lie shot and scalped in his own house. Calvert sur-fl 
vived, but to meet a worse fate some ten years afterward. 1 

Before morning of the same day — April 10, 1777— 
Dragging Canoe himself, with a considerable body of his 
warriors, stole upon Eohertson's barn, near bis dwell-1 
ing, on the upper end of the island in t 
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ind got away with ten of hia finest horses. Eobert- 
Bon discovered the losa in the morning, and then, with 
only the nine men that he had witli him on his plan- 
tation, he followed on the trail of tlie maraudera. He 
BOon came up with and surprised the Indiana, liilling one 
of tlietn and recapturing the animals. The savages scat^ 
red into the forest; but, ashamed of being routed hy 
) small a force. Dragging Canoe gatliered his men to- 
[ether again, and turned back upon the truck of Eob- 
Oyertaking him not far fram his house, lie flred 
t Tolley which wonnded two of the whites ; bnt, though 
wgely outnumbered, Robertson beat off the Indians, 
^d got safely home with all of his men and horses. 

This was the opening of a short war, daring which 
SeTier may ho said to have begun his long career as an 
Indian fighter, lie had, aa wo have seen, already en- 
countered the savages in conflict ; bnt now, for nineteen 
years, he passed the larger part of hia time in the sad- 
dle. When the struggle began be bad but a little more 
than two hundred men, and arrayed against him in 
open Ijostility were Dragging Canoo and his fifteen 
bnndred desperate banditti, and, in treacherous amity, 
ine thousand allied Creeks and Cberokees, who pre- 
ssed friendship, bnt were ready to strike a blow in aid 
E the Chickamanga chieftain whenever it could be done 
^der cover of secrecy. Moreover, during the greater 
fortion of these nineteen years, the whole of this large 
Srce was combined in open warfare against the whites ; 
fed the fact that Sevier not only protficted the infant ' 
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Bcttlements, but finally completely crashed this strong I 
body of sayages, is proof that he was not only a sol- 
dier, but a military geuins of a high order. He led raw, 
undisciplined backwoodsmen into battle, and with the 
first wave of his band, the first sound of bia voice, trans- 
formed them into soldiers and beroea. By some strange 
magnetic power he infused into them his own uncon- 
querable spirit, till every one beeamo invincible and irre- 
sistible, ft lightoing-bolt that rent the Indian ranks as the 
electric fluid rends the serried forest. And ho entirely j 
reversed tbe tactics hitherto observed in Indian warfare. 
It was no longer a skalking behind trees, a patient and ] 
cautious waiting to take tbe foe at a disadvantage, bub ] 
an open wood, an onward gallop, a wild balloo, and then J 
a storm of bullets before which tbe Indians scattered 
like dry leaves before a November tornado. His move- ] 
ments were like tbe wind, bia attacks like the whirl- ! 
wind — a rush and a roar, and then a silent scene of J 
death and devastation ! He never took thought of bia ] 
personal safety, was ever in the hottest of tbe fight, and | 
the flash of his sword told always where to look for ths I 
largest heaps of slain, yet in thirty-flve battles he never 1 
was so much as wounded. He seemed to bear a charmed 
bfe, and the missiles to pass bim by as if they were con- 
scious that lie was reserved to do a great work for bia i 
country. This is remarkable; but his great military 1 
achievements can be easily accounted for. They vi 
due to bis tactics of " Attack, and not defense," and to J 
the celerity of his movomonCs, which disconcerted and I 
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confounded bis enemies. He fought on foot, but be 
moved on tbe fleetest of horses, and he never stopped to 
consnlt a commissary. His scouts might creep stealthily 
throagli the woods, without bending a branch or stirring 
a. leaf, to get upon the trail of tbe enemy ; but, that once 
discovered, Sevier's movement was as swift, as direct, and 
as destructive, as that of the hurricane. Tims it was 
that he girdled with a wall of fire the infant settlements 
along the Holston and Watauga, often meeting enemies 
of twenty times his own number, without ever losing a 
battle. If I were to recount his operations in detail, I 
should swell this volume to much beyond its intended 
compass. I can only mention those which have a direct 
bearing ou tbe course of this history. 

Dragging Canoe was active and brave, and he moved 
with great rapidity ; but wherever the Indiana appeared, 
eveu in small bodies, there were they met by Sevier, or 
eome of his trusted lieutenants, among whom may be 
mentioned hia two brothers, Valentino and Robert, 
Major CoKby, Captain Evans, and Major Jonathan Tip- 
ton, who all displayed superior qualities as border sol- 
diers. Small companies of rangers under these men 
larly patrolled the more exposed localities, aud 

ity spies constantly scoured the woods and eanebrakes 
the neighborhood of the settlements. These precau- 
tions effectually guarded the settlers from surprise, and 
prepared them to successfully meet tbe midnight raids 

the savages. 

Tired at last of continual defeat, and disgusted with 
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thi3 new mode of warfare of the whites, Dragging Canoe 
retired, toward the close of the eummer, to his seonre 
fastneases along the Tennessee, to wait there for a time 
when, with the help of Oconoatota, he could combine 
the entire Creek and Cheroltee nations in another gen- 
eral assault upon the Bcttlomeuts. This he conld not 
then do, for Robertson was stationed among them, and 
had acquired the warm friendship of old Tassell, Sava- 
nuca, and other of the leading chieftains, and such an 
ascendency over the Cherokee nation at large, as held 
ia check the machinations of Oconostota and the Brit- 
ish agent. 

The treaty of peace with the Indians had been 
signed on the 30th of July, 1777, and on the same 
day fiohertaon was commissioned as agent for North 
Carolina to reside among tho Chcrokeea. By written 
instructions from the Governor, he was directed to 
repair to Echota, with the warriors returning from the 
treaty, and to remain in the Cherokee country till 
otherwise ordered. He was to ascertain the disposition 
of the nation toward the whites, its relations with the 
northern, southern, and western tribes, and to report 
on these, and particularly on any manifestation of re- 
newed hostility on the part of Dragging Canoe and 
the Chickamaugaa. He was also to search in all the 
Indian towns for persons disaffected to the American 
cause, to require of them an oath of allegiance to the 
United States, and, in case of their refusal to make such 
oath, to cause their expulsion from the Cherokee terri- 
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tory. And, in addition, he waa to procnro the restora^ 
tion of all property which had been stolen from the 
"whitcB, "to inform the government of all occurrences 
worthy of notice, to conduct himself with prudence, 
and to obtain the favor and confidence of the chiefs ; 
and, in matters with respect to which ho was not par- 
ticularly instructed, he was to exercise his own dis- 
cretion, always keeping in view the honor and interest 
of the United States in general, and of North Carolina 
in particular." 

This important appointment came to Bobertson un- 
Bonght Speaking of it in later years, he said : " With- 
out inquiring how, I found myself invested with office 
by the Old North State ; we lived and fought as neigh- 
bors, for each other, and our united country. "Whetiier 
we were Virginians or Carolinians we asked and eared 
not ; we were all for the general Congress and for 
Washington." 

The appointment required a long separation from 
his family, and his abode amid a barbarous and turbu- 
lent people, from some of the disaffected among whom 
his life might at any time bo in danger ; but Eobertson 
did not for a moment hesitate in accepting the duties 
and hazards of the position. He resided with the 
Cherokeea for more than a year, and, by his -'winning 
ways" and practical wisdom, succeeded in completely 
thwarting the plana of the British agent, backed aa 
they were by the treacherous influence of the archi- 
iDi^UB of the nation. The great body of Creeks and 
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Clierokcoa were kept at peace, and evon tho fierce and 
untamable Draggiug Canoe was held to his hunting- 
grounds along the Tennessee. This last result vaa, 
however, mainly owing to the wliolesome dread which 
this chieftain had conceived of Sevier and his riflemen; 
against whom he no longer dared to move without the 
support of his whole nation. 

Thus freed from active operations against Dragging 
Canoe, Sevier was able to affoi-d men and euppliea for 
the relief of Logan, who was now beleaguered by a swarm 
of northern Indians in his fort at Logan's Station. This 
siege forms one of the most remarkable pages in border 
history. It began on the 4th of May, IT??, and lasted 
till well into the following September, and at its outset 
the fort had but a slender garrison, and a meager sup- 
ply of com and ammunition. Without help the garri- 
Bon would soon be reduced to starvation ; but how to 
obtain it with the place beleaguered by hundreds of 
Indiana, who, under the lead of skillful British officers, 
guarded every outlet, was the question. In this emer- 
gency the brave Captain Logan volunteered to run the 
gantlet of the savages, and make his way to Watauga. 
It was two hundred miles through an untrodden forest, 
with only the sun and stars to guide his course ; but, 
with a select party of woodsmen, Logan set out on the 
perilous journey. Under cover of a dark night, he 
crept noiselessly from the fort, and, by hiding in the 
underbrush, managed to elude the savages. Then, with 
but a single sack of parched corn for rations, the party 
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Ijonmeyed by unfrequented ways, concealing themselves 
l.by day, and traTeling only by night, till they came to 
ISevier at Watauga, about the time of Eobertfloo's departs 
I nre for Echota. Serier gave them a hnndred riflemen, 
I loaded them down with supplies upon pack-horsca, and 
r sent them back to their station. This timely succor 
enabled the fort to hold out, and finally to beat off ita 
assailants. As we go on with this history we shall see 
I that, in as great a strait, Boone gave a like succor to 
I Soberteon. 

' By the spring of 1778 Sevier was at the head of a 

well-equipped and disciplined force of over five hundred 

men, all of whom were inured to hardship, familiar 

with camp-life, and animated with a common spirit to 

I resist to the death the oppressions of the British and 

I the barbarities of the Cherokees. Hitherto immigration 

had come on pack-horses along the old Indian paths, or 

the narrow traces blazed by hunters; but in 1777 a 

wide wagon-road bad been opened across the mountains 

into Burke County, Korth Carolina, and whole caravans 

of settlers now poorcd over it, and spread upon the 

lands recently acquired from the Indians. They were 

merally men of larger property than the first settlers, 

md they added greatly to the prosperity and safety of 

9ie new commonwealth. Every able-bodied man among 

3iem, between the ages of eighteen and fifty, was at 

nmce enrolled in tlie militia, and over the whole Sevier 

was now placed by a unanimous vote of the new and 

old settlers. Prior to 1780 he always held command by 
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"tbe will of the people," "who recognized in him theit 
natnral leader. Evan Shelby was about tbe same time 
commissioned a colonel in the Virginia line, and be 
now was in active eerrice with tbe American forces 
upon tbe seaboard. 

But, though relieved for the moment from active 
BCrvice against the Indians, Sexier found at this time 
far more disagreeable employment for biniBelf and hia 
captains nearer home and iu tbe heart of nearly every 
one of the settlements. AVhilo the majority of the peo- 
ple oast of the mountains were patriots, among them 
were a large number who still adhered to the cause of 
Great Britain. Some of these were orderly and respect- 
able citizens ; but much the greater portion were a law- 
less banditti, who, gathering in small gangs, prowled 
over the country, depredating upon tbe patriots, and in 
many instances committing inhuman atrocities upon 
unarmed men and unprotected women and childien. 
Houaes were sacked, their occupants stripped of food 
and clothing, and, when not murdered outright, often 
tied to trees, severely whipped, and left weltering in 
their blood, to die of exposure or starvation, unless 
relieved by some neighbor, or a chance passer through 
the forest. During 1778 and 1779 these predatory and 
murdering bands rendered the condition of the western 
counties of North Carolina and that portion of South- 
western Virginia lying upon the head-waters of the 
Holston, and known as the Bacliwater scttlementa, 
truly deplorable. Driven from tbe seaboard, these 
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rdeaperadoea collected in sufficient strength to defy 
tbe patriot militia, and the ■war there became, what 
Stuart had planned it shonld be, a hand-to-hand con- 
flict arouud every man's dwelling. It called forth the 
worst passions of both sidea : civilized man became a 
eavage ; and the struggle one of life and death, in which 
, one or the other party nrast be exterminated. Writing 
I of this state of things in the Caroliuas, General Greene 
"The animosity between the TVhigs and Tories 
\ renders their situation traly deplorable. There is not 
L day passes but there are more or less who fall a sac- 
rifice to this savage disposition. The "Whigs seem de- 
tennined to extirpate the Tories, and the Tories the 
WhigB. Some thoueand have fallen in this way in this 
quarter, and the evil rages with more violence than ever. 
If a stop can not be put to these massacres, the country 
^^^ will bo depopulated in a few months more, as neither 
^KfWliig nor Tory can live."* 

^^^V Wilkes and Surry Counties, North Carolina, and the 
^^H.Backwater settlements of Virginia were distant from 
^^P Watanga only from fifty to a hundred miles — the one 
^^K<1)eing now accessible to it over the wagon-road which 
^^Hliad been recently opened across the moiintain, the 
^^Hfither by the wide war-path that the Indians, time 
^^B ont of mind, had tniTersod up. the Valley of Virginia. 
These districts were peopled, even more exclusively 
than Watauga, by a stalwart race of Presbyterians, of 
I Seotoh-IriBh descent, and not unlike in general char- 
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acteristics to the famous Ironsides of Cromwell. They 
"feared the Lord, but kept their powder dry," and 
were ever ready to throttle a bear, scalp an Indian, 
or engage in a hand-to-hand strnggle with the most 
desperate Tory. They were worthy disciples of Parson 
Cnmmings, who preached to two of their congrega- 
tions, and of whom it was said, as already mentioned, 
that on going into battle he would strip off hia coat, 
"pray like time, and then fight like sheol!" There 
was not a man among them who was not a patriot. 
As early oa January 30, 1??5, they had met together 
— Parson Cnmmings, Colonels Preston and Christian, 
William and Arthur Campbell, and other of their lead- 
ing men — and drafted and sent to the Continental Con- 
gress an address in which they said: "If no pacific 
meitaurea shall be propoaed or adopted by Great Brit- 
ain, and oar enemies attempt to dragoon ua out of those 
inestimable privileges which we are entitled to as sub- 
jects, and reduce ub to slayery, wo declare that we are 
deliberately and resolutely determined never to surren- 
der them to any power upon earth bat at the expense 
of our lives. These are our real, though unpolished, 
sentiments of liberty and loyalty, and in them we are 
resolved to live and die." 

It was among such a.peoplo that the Tories had now 
scattered in small bands, and wore attempting to sustain 
themselves by midnight depredations. The reception 
they received may be gathered from a few instances of 
well-authenticated history. 
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About one mile east of Seven-Mile Ford, and not far 
from the present town of Marion, in Southwest Virginia, 
lived Colonel William Campbell, who held command of 
the Backwater district. He was a, man of decided char- 
acter and opinions. God-fearing and chnrch-going, but 
liable upon provocation to outswear what is related of 
the profane army in Flanders. He was particularly ob- 
noxious to the Tories, who hud placarded hia gates, 
his life, and on one dark night had waylaid 
rhim in a dense forest. He was of stalwart frame — "six 
;t two inches, and well-proportioned " — and of desper- 
ate courage, and this had saved him from the midnight 
assassins. He bad been away with bis regiment in East- 
ern Virginia, but, on the occasion now referred to, had 
returned home for a brief visit to his wife, who was a 
worthy sister of Pati-ick Henry. He bad attended church 
Sunday, as became a good Presbyterian, and was re- 
iming home with his wife, and a few friends, when, 
iking np the road, he observed a man, mounted on 
fine horse, turning abruptly into the woods, as if to 
ivoid a meeting with the party of church-goers. This 
^excited his suapieiona, and, inquiring who the man was, 
Campbell was told that he was one Hojikins, an infa- 
mous bandit and Tory, who had baffled all attempts to 
bring him to justice. Instantly putting spurs to bia 
lorse, he followed on the track of the fleeing desperado. 
Iter a hard chase he came np with him, and then, at 
le close of a desperate struggle in which he nearly lost 
own life, he overcame and captured him. Then 
14 
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Campbell rode back to hia wife and friends, and in an- 
swer to her eager question, "What did you do -with ] 
him?" he said, merely, "Oh, we hung him, Betty — I 
that's all I " 

Quite as Eummary was the mode of dealing with tliis ij 
class of Tories in Snrry and Wilkes Counties. The lead- 
ing men iu this district were Colonel Benjamin CleTeland 
and Major Joseph Winston, both of whom afterward 
fought bravely by the side of Campbell at King's Mount- 
ain. Cleveland was a magistrate as well as a military | 
man, and he became the terror of all the Tories in his 
region, lie was a man of herculean proportions, rough ' 
and ready in his ways and snmmary in his judgments i 
but ho had withal a kindly and humane disposition, and 
took no pleasure in inflicting punishment and suffering 
upon even the most guilty. On one occasion one of the 
most notorious criminals in the county was brought he- 
fore him, and promptly sentenced to he hanged. There 
being some delay in leading the man out to esecntion, 
Cleveland said, "Waste no time, swing him off quick !" 
wherenpon the criminal turned coolly upon him and re- 
torted, "You needn't be in such a d — d hurry about 
it, colonel 1 " Struck with the coolness of the man, 
Cleveland directed the excutionera to let him go. Sub- 
dued by this unexpected turn of affairs, the Tory said to 
Cleveland, with much feeling: "Well, old fellow, you've 
conquered me. Forever after this I'll fight on your 
And he kept his word, becoming one of Cleve; 
land's best soldiers. 
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The fact that snch a man should have been forced to 
send to execution nearly a hundred of his lellow-creat- 
ures reveals the lamentable condition of anarchy and 
terror that ruled in this mountain-region during the 
Eevolutionary period. It was " your life or mine " ; the 
two classes could by no possibility exist together. Even 
woman forgot her gentler nature, and became as inex- 
orable a judge as the most severe magistrate. It is re- 
lated that on one occasion, during tiie absence of Oolonel 
Cleveland, a Tory horse-thief was brought to the house to 
be tried for his offenses. There being no safe place to con- 
fine the prisoner, and, fearing he might escape before their 
father's return, the colonel's sous went to tlieir mother 
for advice as to what to do in the circumstances. Ask- 
ing the criminal's offense, and learning that the evidence 
against him was overwhelming, Mrs. Cleveland inquired 
what their father would do with the man if he were at 
home. "Hang him," was the answer. ""Well, then," 
she said, *' yon had better hang him," He was accord- 
ingly hanged from the cross-bar of the gate in front 
of her doorway. 

It is evident that such a condition of things could 
pot oontinuG long in any community. The patriots were 
ia the majority, and such as were left of the Tories at 
length fled to the Indians or across the mountains to the 
settlements along the Holston and Watauga. Had they 
been content to adopt peaceful pursuits, tliey might have 
here dwelt in security. But they were not. They at 
Once began the same eystem of plunder and massacre that 
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bad made tbera a Bcourge to the older commnQitiea. 
Under the lead of a Captain Grimes, they soon waylaid 
and murdered a peaceable citizen named Mitliliiii ; and ] 
another they kidnapped, and, bearing him to a high 
precipice on the upper waters of the Watauga, forced 
him, by threats to cast him down headlong, to buy his 
life at the sacrifice of all his property. Other outrages 
soon followed, and they even planned to murder Sevier in 
bia own dwelling ; and doubtless they would have done 
this — for he slept with doors unbarred — had they not , 
been betrayed by the wife of one of them, who, in her t 
distress, had been treated by Sevier with great humanity. 
Nothing but this lust iittompt was needed to arouse 
the settlers to a flame of exasperation. The courts of 
pleas and quarter sessions, which had been established 
among them by North Carolina, had no jurisdiction in 
capital cases — they could not hang for murder — and such 
good order had hitherto rnlod in the settlements that 
there had been no occasion for a court of higher anthor^ 
ity. But the necessity now was urgent — too urgent to 
admit of the long delay that would be involved in any 
reference to North Carolina. So these people, who had 
once had an independent existence, again assumed to 
themselvea supreme authority. They came together, 
passed their own laws, and elected a vigilance com- 
mittee to attend to their execution. Every man — old 
settler or new-comer— was required to take an oath of 
allegiance to the United States, and, failing to do this, 
he was to be expelled from the district. Those that had 
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oonunitted crimea were to be duly punished, bnt only 
after a fair trial by a jury regularly impaneled. Two 
companies of light horsemen, under Captaio Hobert Se- 
vier and Captain William Bean, the first settler, were 
put by Oolonc! Sevier at the control of the vigilance 
committee, and they booq had administered the oath in 
every hamlet among the scattered settlementa. Thus 
was good order speedily restored, and, by the end of 
sixty days, not a man who was not a patriot was left any- 
where upon the waters of the Holston or Watauga. The 
Tories — such as had not been suspended from the 
branches of the chincapin — fled to Oconostota. Being 
refused asylum by him, owing to the continued presence 
of fiobertson, wlio required of the Cherokees a strict ob- 
servance of the treaty, they made their way to Dragging 
Canoe in his distant lairs along the Tennessee, and thus 
contributed to swell hia band of outlaws. 

During the ten years which had now passed since the 
first settlement beyond the mountains, society had been 
gradually emerging from the hunter and pastoral state, 
to which it was of necessity at first confined, into the 
agricultural condition, wherein the simplicity of patri- 
archal life is exchanged for the more artificial customa 
and relations of modern communities. Men no longer 
procured their principal subsistence from the forest, but 
from the soil, thereby coming under the original law, 
"In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread" — which 
law, while it enforces greater toil, marks a higher grade 
of civilization. 
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The opening of roads, which liad introduced wheeled 
vebiolea, hud brought with them increased wealth and 
greater refinomont. Dwellings became more comfortable, 
ttiid barns were no longer exposed ricks, with a, slight cov- 
ering of split saplings. The saw came in to supplement 
the uxu, plank floors took the place of rived puncheons, 
und even roofs began to be covered with shingles. The 
first house covered in this manner was erected in 1777, 
and its going up was deemed an event so notable that it 
hoa found its way into history. Logs, however, contin- 
ued to be the usual material for the walls of houses, for 
nothing else was impervious to bullets, and security was 
still the prime requisite in a dwelling. 

Soon after the advent of courts, a county-seat was 
established and a court-house erected. The county-seat 
was duly incorporated by the Legislature, and named 
Jonesboro, in honor of a prominent North Carolinian, 
and a court-house was erected there in 1779. Heretofore j 
the eoesions of court had been held in the houses of I 
prominent citizens, bnt now Jnsticc was to have a domi- 
uile of her own, from which to issue those stem decrees 
which strnck terror into the hearts of Tories and horee- 
thioves. However, her temple w^ not of the most im- 
posing description. Her tripod was a rough bench, 
without a baek, or a soft sjwt to sit on, and her bar a 
Bawed joijt which bad never made the acquaintance of a 
i»ott-plane. The edifice was built of round logs, fresUy 
ont from the adjacent forest, and the records of Wadu 
iogton County have pieserted to us its exact s 
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Btion. It was to be "twentj-foor feot square, diamond 
Boomers, and hewn down after it is btiilt up ; nine feet 

■ high between the two floors ; body of the Louse four feet 

■ above upper floor ; floors neatly laid with plank ; shingles 
f of roof to be hung with pegs. A jostico's bench, a law- 
I yer's and clerk's bar ; also, a sheriff's bos to sit in." 
I There was not a sash nor a pane of glass in the en- 
I tire bnilding. But the absence of these was not regai'ded 
I as a discomfort or an inconvenience. The sessions were 
I usually held in mild weather, and, from the narrow di- 
I menaions of the court-room, much the larger number of 

attendants had to congregate ontside on the grass and in 
the shade of the great trees which still towered there in 
primitiTe grandeur. Though excluded from the inner 
aanetuary of justice, this ontside anditory could see and 
hear all the sacred proceedings by means of the wide, 
, open windows. The sessions of court then, as now in 
I'fiiat region, were occasions of great gatherings of the 
Fi^eople. From far and near they came together, not 
merely to transact business with the court, but to ex- 
change news, discuss the political situation, and decide 
which among them had the fastest racers. 

A good horse was a passion among this people. 
T)m the first, Sevier had encouraged the introduction 

■ ■and raising of the finest breeds, for upon fleet animals he 
depended for the celerity of his movements against the 

I Indiana. A fine animal was not merely a luxury to be 
proud of, but a military necessity whereon might often 
^g the safety of the scattered community. Hence, a 
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fleet and trusty horse was the moet valuable of possessions. 
Sevier lum^olf cultivated the choicest breeds, and to 
him, and to the necessity which he was the first to appre- 
ciate and provide for, is it owing that Tennessee and 
Kentucky have to-day the finest stock of racing animals 
in the world. 

In the wake of the court came the attorney, and the 
records show that, in one way or another, two of this 
fraternity manned to sustain life in the new settlements. 
There is no evidenco to determine whether they subsisted 
upon foes, or by the raising of corn and potatoes ; hut 
the names of the two having come down to ns, we are 
able to affirm that they never attained to any especial 
prominence or influence in the community. Of more 
importance to the body politic was the schoolmistress, 
who now was to be found at nearly every cross-road in 
the older settlements. She was usually a single woman, 
of uncertain age, who, having no children of her own, 
was supposed to be the better able to instruct those of 
other people. She occupied a smalt log-house, generally 
about sixteen feet square, and often without floor or win- 
dows, and, if she was not a shining light of erndition, she 
did turn out meu and women many of whom became or- 
naments to the nation. 

These rude school-houses were for several years the 
only places of worship, bat in 1779 a building was 
erected which was especially devoted to religious servieea. 
A Baptist congregation was organized, and over it was in- 
stalled the £ev. Tidence Lane, who thus became the firat ' 
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I settled minister of the gospel beyond the Alleghanies. 
I Before him, however, had come the Rev. Samuel Doak, 
I ■who journeyed about the settlomeots, and preached, like 
[ John, in the open wilderness. Mr. Doak was a man of 
I rare qaalities, and from the first exerted a strong and 
I wide influence upon the community. Next to Sevier 
I and Robertson, be was the most important factor in the 
I joung commonwealth, not acting like them directly upon 
' events, bat apon the men by whom events were created. 
Di this way he was a great power for good. He founded 
Washington College, and gave the wliole of his long life 
to the promotion of education, good order, and good 
morals among the backwoods people. Sevier and Rob- 
ertson cleared the ground and turned up the fuiTow ; 
I this man threw in the seed, which sprang up and bore a 
I plentiful harvest to civilization. 

And now, at the close of 1778, there was peace beyond 
I the mountains. Oconostota had been subdued. Drag- 
f ging Canoe was held in check, and the disorderly Tories 
had been driven to seek refuge among the congenial 
bandits on the lower Tennessee and Chickamauga. In 
these circumstances it was deemed prudent for Eohert- 
son to leave his post among the Indians, and return to 
I the society of his family, and the comforts and refine- 
' mentB of civilized life. Neither ho nor Sevier then sur- 
mised that events were at that moment impending 
I ■which might drench their firesides in blood, and subject 
I them and their descendants to the iron rule of a hated 
rover nment. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



ASOTUEK COIL OF THE ANACONDA. 

Abtbe the repulse of Sir Henry Clinton from before 
Charleston, and tUe defeat of the Cherokees on the 
frontier in 1776, the Southern colonies had a respite 
of nearly three years from British invasion. The anar 
conda system of Stuart had been temporarily aban- 
doned, and the whole strength of the English con- 
centrated upon the siibjngation of the North. The re- 
sults, however, wore anything but satisfactory. After 
nearly four years of lighting, the British held New York, 
but had been obliged to evacuate Philadelphia, and 
their aiiceesaes in ttio field had been more than coan- 
terhalaoccd by the loss of the entire army of Burgoyno 
at Saratoga. 

But the sitnatioTi of the Americans was by no means 
hopeful. The Northern army was reduced to seventeen 
thousand men, poorly equipped and provisioned ; and 
the finances of Congress were in so crippled a condition 
that no money could he raised for offensive operations. 
Loans could not bo negotiated, and the Continental 
currency had depreciated to such an extent that twenty 
dollars had a purchiising value of only one dollar 
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leso circumatancea the patriot armiea could merely 
maintaia their ground ; they conld make no movement 
toward the expulsion of the British forces from the 
conn try. 

This was the state of affairs when Sir Henry Clinton, 
in 1778, succeeded General Howe in command of the 
British forces in America, This active and enterpris- 
ing officer had led the attack on Charleston in 1776, 
and was familiar with the plan of Stuart for a combined 
it and rear attack upon the Southern colonies. He 
iw that this period — when the American armies of the 
l?orth were unable to move, and there was next to no 
patriot force embodied at the South — was a favorable 
time to again attempt to carry the gigantic plan into 
execution. This he accordingly decided to do ; and on 
this occasion he determined that the " anaconda " should 
take a wider sweep, and inwrap in its folds not only 
the South and Southwest, but the whole country lying 
east of the Mississippi. From his stronghold of Detroit, 
Henry Hamilton, the Li entenant- Govern or of Canada, 
combine and organize the Northern Indians, 
'hile Stnart and Oconostota marshaled the Southern 
.bes, and the Brirish commander-in-chief descended 
Ipon Savannah, thereby flanking the pile of palmetto- 
logs which in 1776 had ingloriously repulsed the com- 
■bimed forces of Clinton and Sir Peter Parker. Savan- 
nah taken, direct communication would he again opened 
;ween the British and Creeks and Cherokees, and 
ire would bo, as Clinton suppoaed, no opposing force 
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that could prevent the co-operation of the Southern I 

IndianB with his Northern allies under Hamilton, 
foothold secured in Georgia, Charleston would be takea | 
from the land side, and a strong British force would j 
then overrun all the Southern colonies, rallying the dis- I 
affected, and sweeping northward in such numbers ae ] 
to defy opposition, and effectually subjugate the whole | 
country. 

Such was the plan, sagacious, deeply matured, wide- 1 
sweeping, and it seemed out of the power of the colonies ' 
to offer to it any effectual resistance. It did not, how- 
ever, succeed ; and, in relating how it failed, I shall have I 
to record another miracle in American history — another , 
proof of the falsity of Napoleon's axiom that "Provi- | 
denee fights always on the side of the heaviest artillery." 

Everything being in readiness, toward the close of j 
1778 the British columns were set in motion. On the ! 
29th of December Savannah fell, with scarcely any resist- 1 
ance, and British posts were at once established as far ] 
inland aa Augusta. Direct communication being thua 
opened with the Creeks and Cherokees, a large supply of 
warlike stores was sent forward to Dragging Canoe at 
Chickamauga — not to Oconostota, lest tidinga of the ar- 
rival should reach Sevier aud Shelby on the Watanga. 
This being done, Hamilton began to execute his part of 
the extended programme. With six hundred choice i 
troops and some Indian allies, he advanced from Detroit i 
to the fort at Vineennes on the Wabash, intending to I 
march thence against Kaskaskia on the Mississippi, where I 
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I he expected to be joined by a large body of Cherokees 
and Ohickasaws, with whom he would proceed to a 
general rendezvous of all the tribes at the mouth of the 



But Hamilton had a passion for scalps, and he halted 
I at Vincennes to allow his Indian allies to gather these 
I favorite trophies from among thu neighboring white set- 
tlers. By this halt his force was scattered and reduced, 
and this proved hia deatniction. Suddenly, one morn- 
ing in March, as if springing out of the ground, there 
appeared before the gates of the fort a weather-beaten 
man, in tattered regimentals of the Continental serv- 
ice, demanding its instant and unconditional surrender. 
Where he had come from, or what force he might have 
at his back, Hamilton could not so much as coojecture ; 
but, when he learned his name, he took his demand into 
irions and respectful consideration. 
This man was G«orge Rogers Clark, one of the most 
I pictnrsaque figures in American history. Patriotic, en- 
ergetic, and ambitions, he had also a rsckleas intrepidity 
that led him to take delight in enterprises of the most 
adventurous and apparently impossible character. But 
be lacked the iron will, the unselfish and elevated aims, 
[ and the high moral qualities of Sevier and Robertson, 
I and so he fell short of being a hero. He was more of the 
[ old-time knight-errant than the modem soldier, and he 
' was not a born leader of men, like tlie two I have men- 
tioned. However, he performed great services at this 
period to hia country, and for these the mantle of char- 
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ity should bo cast over his snbseqiient errors and short- 
coin inge. 

The massacre in the Wyoming Valley, in the smnmer 
of 1778, awoke Virginia to the necessity of protecting 
her western frontier from the incursiona of the Indians. 
Patricii Ifenry at once commisHioned Clark to raise a 
regiment for that service ; and soon, with two handred 
borderers, but without supplies or other equipment than 
the trusty Deckard rifle, he set out on foot for a march 
of nearly fifteen hundred miles down the Ohio and into 
the unknown wilderness of "the Illinois." His bi-vouac 
was the open forest, his only subsistence the game he 
killed by the way, but, before winter had fairly set in, 
he had driven the savages to the west of the Mississippi, 
and captured the fort at Xaskaskia, near the west bank 
of that river. 

It was the pnrpoeo of Hamilton to attack Clark at 
Kaskaskia, and, with the aid he expected from the sav- 
ages, he counted on making an easy conquest of him and 
his forces. Clark knew nothing of this design, nor of 
the mighty plan of which it was one of the feebler rami- 
flcationa. He simply heard of the advance of Hamilton 
from Detroit, and divined that his objective point was 
Vincennos. With the instinct of the bound in pnrsnit 
of his game, he scented the prey afar off, and, with the 
directness and speed of that animal, he was at once on 
the trail of the enemy. Greater energy he oould not 
have shown had he fully known what would be the oon- 
eequencea of his movements. It was a march of a bun* 
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dred and fifty miles through' dense forests, tangled un- 
dergrowth, and deep morasses, where, time and again, he 
and hia men waded to their arm-pits in water, breaking 
the ice before them for a passage ; bnt he kept on his 
way, and, on the morning of the 6th of March, 171*9, ap- 
peared, as I have said, before the fort, and demanded its 
enrrender. Hamilton asked for terms, but Clark refused 
any to a "scalp-trader," as he contemptuously termed 
the British commander. lie peremptorily gave him hia 
election between unconditional surrender and such quar- 
ter as his savage allies were wont to extend to their ene- 
mies. "Without firing a shot, Hamilton accepted the 
former alteruatiye ; and, when his well-appointed force 
stacked their arms aud marched into the center of 
Clark's half-starved battalion, he had the chagrin to 
discover that he had surrendered to a body of but one 
hundred and sixty shoeless, ragged, and wretchedly 
equipped backwoodsmen ! On the charge of committing 
fttroeities not countenanced in civilized warfare, Hamil- 
ton was put in irons and marched off to Williamsburg, 
Tirginia, there to be dealt with as a common felon. 
After a long and rigorous imprisonment, he escaped 
hanging only in consequence of the personal intercession 
of Washington with Thomas Jefierson, then Governor of 
Virginia. 

The head gone, the Northwestern coalition fell into 
speedy dissolntion. Thus was so much of Clinton's 
plan frustrated. But the anaconda was scotched, not 
'IdJlBd. The extremity had been shorn away, but the head 
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&Dd trunk were still full of vital force, and the monster 
miglit yet, with slimy coil, infold the struggling colonies, 
crushing their life out in its deadly embrace. 

Dragging Canoe waa iuvulnerabio to British gold, but 
he had a weakness for British gunpowder ; for, savage 
as he was, ho had the sense to know that, more than 
gold, it was the moving force of the eighteenth centnry 
— aa, indeed, it will he of every coming century, until 
men recognize the fact that love, and not brute force, 
is the ruling power of the universe. Hitherto he had 
been destitute of that dynamic eiement, and though his 
recent re-enforcementa of Tories had augmented his force 
to fully two thousand men, he was absolutely powerless ; 
for only a madman would think of confronting the rifles 
of S^olichucky Jack with empty gun-barrels. But now 
he had powder enough to celebrate the king's birthday 
every day in the year for » twelvemonth. 

It was intended that Dragging Canoe and Oconostota 
should not move until Hamilton had marshaled the 
Northern tribes at the mouth of the Tennessee, when 
the whole savage horde — numerous as the for oat-leaves, 
and irresistible as the tornado — should sweep down on 
the unprepared settlements, whelming them in a swift 
and wide -spread destruction. The coalition of the 
Jforthem tribes was, as we have seen, soon scattered to , 
the four winds ; but without them Dragging Canoe and 1 
Oconostota could muster for the field at least fifteen 
thousand well-armed Creeks, Choctaws, Cherokees, and 
Chickasaws, every man of them brave aud expert with I 
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the rifle, and the whole led by ao able a soldier aa 
John Stuart, of the British Highlanders. And what 
force could the whites gather to withstand such an ava- 
lanche of savages ? All told, thoy could now muster 
from fifteen hundred to two thousand men— a half of 
the number from around Watauga, led by Sevier and 
Shelby, and it may be as many more from Surry and 
Wilkes Counties, and the Backwater settlements, under 
Colonels Campbell and Cleveland. But this force was 
diBpersed over a mountain country two hundred miles 
in extent. It would take time to bring it together, and 
the descent of the savages was intended to be sudden 
and without warning — a midnight raid in overpowering 
numbers upon every one of the scattered settlements. 

Thus the outlook for the whites was gloomy, and, to 
all who do not recognize an invisible agency in earthly 
affairs, it might well seem altogether hopeless. But now 
occurred one of those trifling events which arc eo often 
decisive of great results in human history. The vast 
combination of Hamilton had been frustrated by a lit- 
tle delay ; this was to miscarry for an altogether oppo- 
site reason. 

Dragging Canoe had been so long without powder 
that now, like a child witJi a new toy, he was impatient 
till be should be allowed to play with it. He knew 
that he was not to move till Hamilton had mustered 
the Northern tribes, and he himself had fully distributed 
the ammunition among the Southern Indiana ; but his 
long good behavior had relaxed the vigilance of the whites. 
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and some of their outlying settlements now lay sleep- 
ing in fancied secnrity, not more than sixty miles away. 
It might bo woekfl before the Northern snows would 
allow Hamilton to begin Ma march ; and meanwhile 
might lie not guther a few Bcalps to ornament his wig- 
wam ? The temptation was too great for the virtue of an 
undisciplined Indian, who had in poHsesaion arms and am- 
munition of the specie value of a hnudred thousand dol- 
lars. So, about the time that Hamilton set out from 
Detroit, Dragging Canoe and a few of his warriors went 
upon a brief raid against the more exposed of the white 
settlements. In a midnight attack on the house of one 
BoilstoD, on the extreme frontier, he lost four of his 
braves, and killed two of the whites — Jarot Williams 
and Alexander Hardin, Indian traders who have been 
hitherto mentioned. Ho attacked a few other farm- 
honses, but was beaten off without doing any material 
damage. Theo, having done jnst enough to warn and 
arouse the settlers, he retired to his home on the Ohickar 
raauga. 

A blow upon the extremity of the human body is 
at once transmitted by the nerves to the common cen- 
ter of sensation, the brain. In like manner — eo perfect 
was Sevier's system for transmitting intelligence — an at- 
tack on the most remote border was, by trusty scouts, 
promptly conveyed to him at the center of operations, 
Watauga. Thus it was that now, before twonty-foar 
hours had passed, his fleet light horsemen were patrol- 
ling every hamlet and every bj-path in the territoiy. 
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Was the attack at Boilstou's the precursor of an assault 
in force, or was it an isolated raid, originating in the 
restlessness of the Indian nnder his long-enforced inac- 
tivity ? These were tlie questions that occurred to Se- 
vier. A few days would anawer them ; but, meanwhile, 
of one thing he was certain — the British had thrown 
over the mountains from Augusta a supply of ammu- 
nition to the savages. It had come to Dragging Canoe, 
and not to Oconostota, leat ho should be apprised of its 
arrival hy hia faithful friend the Cherokee propheteBS. 
Robertson, with whom be was iu the babit of conferring 
in all emergencies, was away with an exploring party 
npon the Cnmberland ; therefore, when a few days had 
passed, and no general attack had followed, be saddled 
hia horse and rode the forty miles that lay between 

( him and Evan Shelby, at King's Meadows. 

At home with the sturdy "Welshman wore his four 
Btalwart sons — Evan, Moses, James, and Isaac — the last 
of whom had been surveying lands in Kentucky, and act- 

, ing as commissary-general of the Virginia forces, since 
he last appeared in this history. The six men sat down 
to a conference npon the situation. They all agreed 

I that it was evident the Indians had received a supply 

' of arms and ammunition at Cbickamauga, which mnst 

i captnred at once, or by the time that spring had 

fully opened tho whole force of Creeks and Cherokeea 

would be upon tho war-path. But bow to captnre it 

3 the question. No one present had ever been at 

Obickamanga, but all knew that it was located among 
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inacceBBJble mountains, and deemed to be impregnable ' 
to any attack by land. But migbt it not be assailed 
by water, if celerity aud secrecy were obseryed in the 
motement P And would not seven hundred to a thon- 
Gand men be enough to meet the two thousand Tories 
and savages assembled there, if the latter were taken by 
surprisCj and unprepared for the encounter ? 

The foregoing points having been discussed, an im- 
portant difficulty presented itself. The men could be 
readily enrolled, but the money to eqaip aud supply 
them was altogether wanting. The existing war bad so 
completely exhausted the resources of both North Caro- 
lina and Virginia that it would be a mere waste of 
time to apply to either government for assistance. And 
aid from iudividuiils was equally as hopeless. Not a man 
in the territory had in possession so much as a hon- I 
dred dollars of even the depreeiated Continental currency 
then in genera! circulation. However, tlie Latin adage, 
that "riches are the sinews of war," is a mistake. 
Far truer is the Jewish proverb, " A good name is rather 
to be chosen than great riches." Among these six was 
a young man of only twenty-eight, whose name was bo 
"good" that on it, for something more than a year, he ■ 
had fed and clothed the entire armies of Virginia ; aud I 
he would pledge it now for this expedition, trusting to 
the British powder they hoped to capture to meet his 
obligations. This young man was Isaac Shelby, the i 
same who had defeated Dragging Canoe at Long Island I 
Flats, and turned the trembling scale at the close of 1 
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the terrible day at Point Pleasant. A rendezTons being 
then appointed for tJie mouth of Big Creek, on the Hol- 
ston, not far from the present town of RogersYille, Se- 
Tier remounted his horse and rode bock to Watauga. 

The machinery of war was at once set in motion. 
Swiftly the scouts of Seyier sped through the settlementa, 
and promptly the hardy backwoodsmen gathered to the 
rendezvous. Then, when mounted patrols had been sta- 
tioned in every direction, to prevent the possibility of 
intelligence reaching the enemy, a strong force set to 
work to bnild a fleet of boats for the expedition. Even 
at this day the poplar grows in this region to a diam- 
eter of five feet and upward. These giant trees were 
felled, dug out with the axe and the adze, and iaah- 
ioued into canoea, and a few flat-bottomed boats were 
constructed of plants floated down from the saw-mill 
at Watauga. More than a hundred of these rude craft 
were soon launched upon the Holston, and it may be 
Bafely affirmed that another such maritime array was 
never seen in civilized warfare. About noon of the 
10th of April, 1779, the flotilla drew out from the shore 
and started upon its way down the river. 

How many men were in the expedition it is impos- 
sible to state with exactinesa, for the leaders did not 
always count their own troops, or those of an enemy. 
Accounts differ, but the most probithlc estimate is seven 
hundred and fifty — one fifth of whom had been shortly 
before enlisted by Colonel John Montgomery for the 
' rs-enforcement of George Eogers Clark, whose recent 
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brilliant exploit at Vincennes allowed them a abort de- 
lay in joining his forces. The remainder were drawn, ' 
in probably about equal numbers, from the Watauga 
and Backwater settlements, by Sevier and Evan Shelby. 
The force represented about one half of the military 
strength of the region, and a larger number it was not 
prudent to withdraw, because the advancing expedition 
would soon leave Oeonostota in its rear, and he might 
descend upon the settlements if he should learn that 
they were unguarded. The whole was under the com- 
mand of Evan Shelby, he being the senior and ranking 
officer; but among the troops were Sevier and Isaac 
Shelby, and several others competent to lead an army. 

By the windings of the river the distance was three 
hundred miles, and they would enter au unknown wilder- 
ness which only one man among them Lad ever visited 
by water. The river was on the spring fresliet, and 
this had increased the usually rapid current to a most 
dangerous velocity ; besides, their pilot — named Hudson 
— told them that a part of the route was over dangerous 
shoals and through furious rapids, where a single falsa 
stroke might send their frail craft to the bottom. 

There was need, therefore, of care and sJiill to escape 
the perils of the river, and of silence and watchfulness 
to avoid the dangers of the land — for, seen by any rov- 
ing savage, their movements might be made known to 
Oeonostota. The little army had, in fact, undertaken 
a most hazardous enterprise. It was plunging into an 
unknown region, to attack a strongly posted force of 
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[ three times its nnmber, when, by its Tery rooTements, 

[ it would create an enemy in its rear of about twice its 

I own strength, and capable of doing it vital injury. So, 

silently the men plied their oars, and narrowly they 

watched the forests and undergrowth that lined the 

ks of tho river. With muffled paddles, and at dead 

of night, they passed the mouth of tho Little Tennes- 

Bee, near which lay Oconostota and hia twelve hundred 

I ■warriors ; and soon afterward, with a bolder sweep, they 

pulled out of the Holston, and into the safer, because 

broader, Tennessee. 

In the early morning of tho 13th of April they 

rounded to at the mouth of Chickamauga Creek, within 

a short distance of the lair of Dragging Canoe. The 

town stretched for a mile or more along the bank of 

a stream lined with eanebrakes, the lower portion of 

I which was now submerged by the freshet, so that the 

I canoes could approach, entirely concealed, to the very 

I doorways of the wigwams. About fivo hundred warriors 

occupied this place, the remainder having their homes 

1 towns located at intervals lower down the Tennessee. 

As the first boat came to land, the men in it en- 

I countered a solitary Indian, whom they made a prison- 

I er, promising him hia lifo if he would faithfully guide 

[ them to the qoarters of Dragging Canoe. This the 

I savage did, and a scene of the wildest confusion followed, 

I Taken by surprise, and panic-stricken, the Indians made 

i Bcarcely any resistance, but fled precipitately to the ad- 

I jacent woods and mountains. Forty warriors were killed 
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on the spot, and Dragging Canoe and the rest were 
hnnted to inaccessible junglea and mountain rcceases 
where the troops coald not penetrate. Meanwhile, a 
guard being placed over tho magazine where was stored 
the British gunpowder, the torch was applied to every I 
dwelling in Chiekamauga, and soon all that was left of 
the town was a mass of smoking cindera. 

While this was going on, detachments were dispatched 
to the other towns along the rirer, and, before dark 
came upon that day, no less than eleven conSagrationa I 
marked the spots where had stood as many Indian vil- . 
lages. Not a hut was spared, not a measure of meal, 
nor an article of provision. Twenty thousand bushels 
of corn were destroyed, and the routed wan-iora were 
left withoiit subsistence, or any powder with which to 
secure game -from the forest. Besides the great quan- 
tity of arms and ammunition, the troops captured one 
hundred and fifty horses, a hundred head of cattle, and ] 
large stores of goods which the British had aeeumnlated | 
for distribution among their Northern allies. 

The work of destruction over, the troops broke up J 
their boats, aud, loading the spoils upon the captured I 
horses, returned to their homes through the forest. 
Tho march was long and toilsome, but, before the close 
of a month, every man was at his home on the Hol- 
ston or the Watauga. Thus speedily, and without the j 
loss of a single life, did this small baud of backwoods- j 
men destroy the vast coalition that was intended to 1 
sweep the border settlements from existence. For nt^ 
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iesst a year to come the Soothweatern Indians wonid 
be powerless — they could not anbaist without corn, nor 
fight without ammunition, aud, cooped up as the British 
floon were in Savannah, they were unable to lend them 
any assistance. 

And here I would again call attention to the fact 
that two small bodies of men, acting without concert, 
and widely apart, frustrated, for a second time, the 
gigantic plan by which the British commander expect- 
ed to wind an anaconda coil about the Southern colo- 
nies. It is within the scope of credibility to assign one 
such occurrence to what may be termed "a fortuitous 
concourse of events," hnt can we in reason so account for 
two such occurrences ? And what if a third, quite as 
remarkable, ahould follow within a little more than a 
year, in which these same backwoodamen would be the 
important actors ? 

Had the front been as snccessfully defended aa the 
rear, the close of the year 1779 might have seen the 
end of British doniination in America. But it was not 
so to he. For two long years the Southern aea^coast 
was to bo furrowed with the red plowshare of war, 
and it waa to be rescued at last from the clntch of the 
British lion hy these same over-mountain men who 
had thus far so bravely stood aa the rear-guard of the 
Hevoltition. At the oecurrences on the sou-eoast I shall 
briefly in another chapter ; now I must 
iote in its chronological order an event which had an 
important bearing upon the progress of Western civili- 
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zation. This was the departnre of James RobertHon. J 
from Watauga, aud his settlement with a body of emi- 
grants, on the Cumbcrlaud, at a distance of fifteen I 
days' travel from the most westerly of the white settle- 1 
ments. 

Though Sevier was the master-Bpirit and moving I 
epring of every event beyond the Alleghanies, Robert- ] 
son waa nominally the "headman" in the Watauga ] 
community ; and he was honored, trusted, and beloved, 
by every man, woman, and child, throughout, the scat- 
tered settlementa. Moreover, he was a man of marked j 
and decided character, and his most characteristic trait, 
shown on numberless occasions through a long career, 
was strong, practical common sense. While he had I 
the cool intrepidity that could confront, and by sheer . 
moral force subdue, a horde of hostile Cherokeea, he never 
ventured needlessly into danger. He was superlatively i 
cautious, looking always before he leaped, and never I 
adopting a course until he had carefully weighed all ita \ 
consequences. What, then, could be his motive in n 
leaving the ease, security, and comparative opulence he j 
had acquired during ten long and perilous years, to. I 
plunge again amid the hardships, privations, and dan, 
of a distant wilderness, where he would be surrounded^ 
by savage foes, and far beyond all human succor ? The 1 
answer, I think, is to be gathered from tlie phrase that J 
was ever on bis lips, "Man proposes, but God disposcB." J 
The feeling was npon him which waa upon Luther wheafl 
he said : " God hurries and .drives me. I am not mas^J 
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Iter of myself; I wish to be quiet, but am hurried into 
I the midst of tumults." The Scotch Preabyterianism, in 
' which be had been educated, had revealed to him au 
Overruling Mind, directing all human affairs. That 
Power had not bo strangely saved his life ten years be- 
fore without a purpose, which purpose it bad gradually 
. dawned upon him was that be should be the foreruu- 
I ner of civilization in the Western wilderness. This being 
[ bis settled conviction, he was prejiared to make every 
1 Bacrifice and endure every hardship that came in the 
way of what seemed to him duty. And so, I believe, 
it has been with all men wbo have done any special 
I work which has greatly benefited t!ie world. They 
I have recognized an invisible guiding, which baa led 
I them at times into acts that to mere worldly wisdom 
ive Eeemed the extreme of folly. 
Robertson and Sevier were as band and brain to 
I one another. There was between the two that union of 
' mind and soul which comes only to men wbo have the 
le aims and aspirations, and who liave shared deadly 
perils together. And now Sevier remonstrated with 

IEobertson. It was folly to leave his well-won bonora; 
it was madness to tempt again the dangers of an un- 
trodden wilderness. Then Robertson, reticent with all 
others, but ever open with Sevier, disclosed to him his 
plans and purposes. The result was that Sevier said, 
"Go, and I will go with you." But to this Eobert- 
Bon would not consent. The Watauga settlements, he 
mid, without Sevier, would soon be broken up and 
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the Bottlers driven beyond the monntains. No other I 
loader than he could carry them throagh the gloomy 
yeara that might be before them. They were both sol- 
diers of civiliKation, and each had his allotted dnty. It < 
was Robertson's to lead the advanee, Serier's to gnard i 
the rear. Let each one do his allotted work, and leave ( 
the results to the Supreme Disposer. 

This ia, in substance, what was said between Sevier | 
and BobertsoQ ; and then they parted, to meet again only I 
at long intervals for sixteen years, when Sevier had [ 
crashed the Cberokees, and, at the head of a great State, 
enforced a lasting peace upon the border. But this, 
and the subsequent career of Bobertson, I shall have to 
recount in other volumes. 



I 



CHAPTER IX. 
THE BEAB-OTTABD AT THE FBONT. 

Now, for more than a year, peace prevailed along 
the entire Western frontier. George Eogers Clark, soon 
after the fall of VincenTies, eaptored tbe British poata 
on the Wabash and in the Illinois country, and this, 
■with the continued captivity of Governor Hamilton, 
prevented any further attempt at a coalition of the 
Northern Indians. The Southern tribes had been ren- 
dered povrcrless, for the time, by the loss of their am- 
munition at Chickamauga ; and, moreover, their most 
enterprising chieftain. Dragging Canoe, could not move 
until he had planted and harvested a crop of com to 
carry his people throngh the winter. 

This condition of things being speedily known east 
of the mountains, it induced a fresh tide of emigra- 
tion from the seaboard, which soon added materially to 
the strength of Sevier and his backwoodsmen. During 
the entire summer and autumn of 1779 every road 
and every mountain trace leading into the new terri- 
tory was crowded with hardy adventurers, seeking homes 
.beyond the reach of the red-coated soldiery of King 

)rge. On the frontier thej might he exposed to tbe 
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inroads of the savages ; but this danger they could meet 
if led by SeTier, the fame of whose exploits had already 
traveled far beyoiid the mountains. To the Indians hib 
name had become s terror, but to the eettlera it was a 
pledge of good order and security. Thus was the fame 
of one man largely iustrumeutal in bnilding np a great 
commonwealth. 

Early in 1779 the British had overrun the larger 
part of Georgia. Defeating General Ashe at Brier Creek, 
they, projected au expedition against Charleston, but 
were repulsed at Stono Ferry, and driven back to Sa- 
Tannah, where, in October, they were besieged by a force 
under General Lincoln. The attack failed, and the 
Americans were forced to retreat, with the loss, among 
otljers, of the brave Count Pnlaaki. This closed the 
campaign of 1779, and Sir Henry Clinton prepared for 
another and stronger effort for the reduction of the 
Garolinas. He determined that both front and rear 
should be again infolded in the coil of the anaconda; 
and, if the rear attack shonld fail, the front should be 
made in such force as to render it irresistible. 

Accordingly, after enjoying his Christmas dinner in 
New York, the British commander on the following day 
went on board the fleet of Admiral Arbuthuot, and set 
sail, with seventy-flve hundred men, for Charleston. 
He was soon followed by Lord Rawdoii, with an addi- 
tional body of twenty-five hundred, and on the 11th of 
February the combined forces were landed on Jdba's 
Island, in the vicinity of Charleston. The city ma 
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8 Btabborn defense, but on the 12th of Mjiy Geueral 
Lincoln was obliged to capitnlate with his entire army. 
The fall of Charleston decided the fate of South 
Carolina ; bnt, to make sure ol its complete subjugation, 
■tad as a step in the northward march of Lis army, 
Clinton dispatched three erpeditiona into the interior. 
One of these, under Lieutenant-Colonel Browne, was to 
reoccupy Augusta, open communications with the South- 
ern Indians, and supply them with arms and ammuni- 
tion for another rising ; another, under Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Cruger, was to overrun and subdue the country 
around Ninety-six ; and the third, a larger force, under 
Lord Comwallis, was to march directly northward and 
disperse some bodies of patriots who were understood 
to be gathering on the borders of North Carolina. This 
done, the three bodies were to unite and carry the war 
Jnto North Carolina and Virginia ; and it was hoped 
tiiat a junction would be formed with the army in New 
York, and the whole country south of the Hudson be 
BuhJTigated, before the close of the campaign. Such was 
the brilliant dream of Sir Henry Clinton, which, had it 
come to pass, would have changed the fate of the Amer- 
ican Continent. But, like his previous dreams, it was 
to be rudely dispelled, and by the same means — the 
sharp rifle-crack of a few hardy backwoodsmen. 

A rapid oonqnest of the whole of South Carolina, 
im the searcoast to the mountains, was the result of 
lese expeditions. The march of the British was an un- 
interrupted triumph. Everywhere the people submitted. 
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took British "protections," op were paroled as priBoners. 
The country waa full of Tories, vho now flocked to the 
royal atandard in great numbera, augmenting at their 
every step the strength of the British forces. A few 
small bodies of patriots remained in arms after the fall 
of Charleston ; but these were soon cut to pieces, or 
driven across the line into North Carolina, where, hid- 
ing in swamps and forests, they hoped to recruit su£B- 
cient strength to be able to harass the outskirts of the 
advancing enemy. Among these last were Sumter and 
Marion, who had already acquired fame as partisan sol- 
diers, lu less than a month from the fall of Charles- 
ton the only organized force of patriots within the limits 
of South Carolina were a few htindred mounted militia, 
who had their headquarters at the Cherokee Ford of 
Broad River. They were principally North Carolinians, 
imder the command of Colonel Charles McDowell, of 
Quaker Meadows, in Bnrko County ; but with them were 
abont a hundred Georgians, under the indomitable Eli- 
jah Clarke, and about thirty South Carolinians, under 
the brave Colonel James Williams, whose plantation, in 
the district of Ninety-six, was soon occupied by the 
British commander, Ferguson, as his headquarters. 

Thus the whole of Georgia and South Carolina lay 
prostrate at the feet of the invader. So complete waa 
the subjugation of the two colonies, that they were re- 
garded, and spoken of, by the patriots in Virginia as 
" the lost provinces." * Seeing the success of the various 

" Lee's " MemoirB," tdI. L 
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KBritisb movements, and deeming that there -was now no 
i.flbstacle to the full success of his wide-sweeping plan 

■ for the subjugation of the entire country. Sir Henry 
■■Clinton, on the 5th of June, embarked for New York, 

leaving to Lord Comwallis the task of carrying the 
nto North Carolina, and thenco, through Virginia, 
■.northward. At this time strong detachments of British 
l:|icld Augusta and Ninety-six, aud a lai-ger force, under 

■ Lord Rawdon, had advanced as far north as Camden. 

But the beats of July and August are unfavorable 
■to the movement of troops upon the seaboard of the 
Etrolinas, and Comwallis decided to suspend bis north- 
ard march until the autumn months, when the bar- 
should have boon gathered, and be could sus- 
tain bis army at a distance from his base of supplies at 
Charlestou. In the mean time be would send forward 
_ to Augusta arms and ammunition, to equij) the Creeks 
md Oberokees for the intended rising; and dispatch 
I competent oflBcer into the back country, to recruit 
Old embody the loyalists who occupied the mountain- 
gion and the district along tho base of the Alleghanies. 
Iready a body of eight hundred, under a Colonel Bry- 
, had joined the British forces, and another was be- 
ing organized by Colonel Patrick Moore, a noted Tory, 
1 the borders of North Carolina. 
Among these mountain people were many of respeet- 
ible character, well-to-do, peaceable, and order-loving ; 
t much the _Iarger number then, as now, were of a 
"low-down" description. They were mostly de- 
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soended from the more worthless of the poor white set- 
tlers, who, driven back from the seaboard, had herded 
among these wooded hills with the hordes of horse- 
thieves and criminals who had escaped from justice in 
the older settlements. The progeny of these people are 
even at tiiia day a foul blot on American civilization. 
The women are coarse and destitute of both intelligence 
and virtue, and the men rough, brutal in their instincts, 
and of no civilized use except as food for gunpowder. 
Trained and well led, however, they make good soldiers. 
And what these people are now they were in the time 
of the Eevolution. Major Hanger, an oflScer under 
Comwallia, who was on recruiting service among them, 
says : "In tlie back parts of Carolina yon may search 
after an angel with as mnch chance of finding one as 
[of finding] a parson. In my time you might travel 
sixty or seventy miles and not see a charah, or even a 
schism-shop meeting-house. I have often called at a log- 
house in the woods, inhabited by eight or ten persona ; I 
and merely from curiosity, have asked the master of the 
house, ' Pray, my friend, of what religion are yon ? ' 
' Of what religion, sir ? ' ' Yes, my friend, of what relig- 
ion are you ? — or, to what sect do you belong ? ' ' Oh 1 
now I understand you ; why, for the matter of that, 
religion does not trouble us much in these parts.' 
This race of men," Hanger continoes, "are more sav- 
age than the Indians, and possess every one of their | 
vices, but noi one of their virtues. I have known one j 
of them to travel two hundred miles through the woods. 
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never keeping any road or path, guided by tho auu by 
day and the stars by night, to kill a particular person 
belonging to the opposite party. He would shoot him 
before hia own door, and ride away, to boast of what he 
had done on hia return. I apeak only of backwoods- 
men, not of the inhabitants in general of South Caro- 
lina, for, in all America, there are not bettcr-educat«d 
or better-bred men than the planters."* 

These people were the natural enemies of the re- 
Bpectahle classes, who were generally patriots; and 
from among them Cornwallis expected to draw a large 
body of recruits to his army. To this end, on the 
18th of May, only six days after the capitulation of 
Charleston, he dispatched Li eaten ant- Colon el Patrick 
Ferguson to raise the royal standard in the border coun- 
ties. This gentleman was one of the most active and 
enterprising officers in the British service. Intrepid and 
determined, he was yet of genial manners, and open 
to the better impulses of humanity ; and also possessed 
of a personal magnetism that gave him a strong ascend- 
ency over his own men and the country-people. En- 
tering the army at an early age, he had secured a large 
experience in war, and was universally regarded as one 
of the most able and accomplished of the British com- 
manders. He had acquired such skill in tho use of the 
rifle that he was considered, by his fellow-soldiers, the 
best marksman living ; and be had invented a weapon 
to be loaded at the breech, which he could fire, with 
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■wonderful precision, botod times in a minute. It waa 
own opinion that Washington had been at the mercy of 
this unerring rifle just before the battle of Brandjwine. 
In a letter to liis relative. Dr. Adam Ferguson, the emi- I 
nent Scottish historian and philosopher, he relates the , 
incident as foUowa : "A rebel ofBcer, remaj-kable by 
a husaar dress, passed toward our army, within a hau- 
dred yards of my right Sank, not perceiving us. Ho 
was followed by another, dressed in dark green and blue, 
mounted on a bay horse, with a remarkably high cocked 
hat. I ordered three good shots to steal near to and 
fire at them : but the idea disgusting me, I recalled 
the order. The hussar, in returning, made a circuit, 
but the other passed within a hundred yards of us, 
upon which I advanced from the wood toward him. 
Upon my calling, he stopped ; but, after looking at me, 
he proceeded. I again drew his attention, and made ' 
BignB to him to stop, leveling my piece at him ; but he 
slowly cantered away. As I was within that distance 
at which, in the quickest firing, I could have lodged i 
half a dozen balls in and about him before he was out 
of my reach, I had only to determine ; but it was not I 
pleasant to fire at the back of an unoffending iudivid' 
ual, who was acquitting himself very coolly of his duty, ' 
80 I let him alone." 

On the following day Ferguson learned, from some I 
patriot officers he had captured, that Washington had -I 
been all that morning in the position indicated, dresaecla 
in every point as ahovo described, and attended by only I 
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Frencli officer in hussar Dniform, He adds, " I am 

4 sorry I did riot know at the time who it was" On 

alight events often hang the fate of nations. 

hetlier this waa op was not" Washington, there can be 

Jrat one opinion of tlie humanity of FergusoD. 

Fergnson set out at once for Ninety-sis, with a body 

of a hundred and fifty or two hundred picked regulars, 

and there established a camp of iuatmction, to which 

flocked all the Tories of the region. "His camp," says 

old historian,* "became at once the rendezvona of 

desperate, the idle and Tindictive, as well as of the 

youth of the loyalists whose zeal or ambition prompted 

them to military service. There was a part of South 

Carolina which had not yet been trodden by a hostile 

it, and the projected march through this unexplored 

id as yet undevaatated region drew many to the stand- 

of Ferguson. This was the country which stretches 

long the foot of the mountains toward the borders of 

forth Carolina. The progress of the British commander 

natural confederates was marked with blood 

■d lighted np with conflagrationB." 

By the middle of June, Ferguson's army numbered 
'er two tiionsand, and then, drilling his men aa he 
,rched, he moved gradually northward. Then, Mc- 
'Dowell, seeing that his native State would soon bo in- 
vaded by a force greatly superior to his own, sent ur- 
gent dispatches over the mountains, asking immediate 
^pid of Sevier and Shelby. This led to the roar-guard 
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being advanced to the froot, and to the "tall Watangftl 
boys" being brought again into action. They ^ere in I 
daily expectation of an attack from the Cherokees ;-l 
they knew that South Carolina was oyemin by an irre- 1 
Bistible force, and they might be marching to a swift I 
destruction ; but they did not hesitate to become the I 
forlorn hope, aa they had, all along, been the rear-guard, I 
of the Revolution. In the early daya of July they joined | 
McDowell, four hundred strong, at the Cberokee Ford I 
of Broad River, in South Carolina. Two hundred of I 
them were from the upper part of Washington District, I 
which had been erected into the new county of Sulli- 
Tsn, and placed under Isaac Shelby as colonel ; the re- 1 
mainder were from directly around Watauga, and under I 
the immediate command of Major Charles Robertson — I 
it not being deemed prudent for Sevier to leave on bo J 
distant an expedition in view of the threatening atti-J 
tnde of the Indians. The principal command, thera^ 
fore, devolved upon Shelby. 

Even with this re -enforcement, McDowell's forcel 
numbered less than a thonsand men, and was far too I 
weak to cope with Ferguson. He, consequently, pur- I 
sued a sort of guerrilla warfare — hanging upon the ' 
flanks of the British, and intercepting and cutting off 
Bueh small parties aa were intending to join them, . 
This was just the service to call into esereise the tir&- J 
less energy and activity of Shelby and the over-mount- % 
ain men. Marching by night, and sleeping or lighting 
by day, they were ever on the move, and during the 
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Bttle more than thirty days that they remained with 
jUcDowell they gained no less than three important 
ictoriea — not important in themselves, hat in their re- 
Bulta ; for they were the first small links in the chain 
of events that forced Coruwallis, only fourteen montba 
later, to surrender at Yorktowu. 

McDowell was a good and hriiTe soldier, and a most 
enthusiastic patriot, but he was altogether too alow and 
methodical of movement to cope with so active an ad- 
Teraary as Ferguson. Indeed, the British commander 
aeema to have paid him very little attention. With the 
exception of a few slight skirmishes, no collision oc- 
curred between the opposing forces until Shelby's ar- 
rival on the Broad River, But Shelby was there not to 
look idly on while the British devastated the country; 
not to paiTy blows, but to give tliem — to attack, and 
not to defend, and to attack according to the whirl- 
Wind tactics he liad learned of Sevier over the mount- 
ains. He had not been two days with McDowell, when 
Ferguson became aware of the fact that a new moving 
force had taken possession of the Americans. 

Abont twenty miles from McDowell's camp, and at 
about the same distance from Ferguson's, was Thicketty 
Fort, a strong redoubt, which had been erected four 
years before, daring a war with the Indians. Of this 
fort the Tory colonel, Patrick Moore, had taken posses- 
Bion, and he was here gathering and drilling a body of 
loyalists, with whom to join Ferguson. He was supplied 
with a British sergeant-major to discipline his recruits ; 
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but he gave them actual exercise in the art of war by \ 
plundering the defenseless women and children who had ( 
been left behind in tiieir homes by the patriots, 
stripped them of everything tliey had to eat and to 
wear, often leaving thorn not a meafioro of meal, nor an 
ounce of salt to season their porridge. Before Shelby 
had been twenty-four houra with McDowell he set out 
at sunset, with his own four hundred mounted riflemen, 
and an additional two hnndrfd under Colonel Elijah 
Clarke to put an end to Moore's marauding. He sur- i 
rounded the fort just at break of day, and summoned it 1 
to surrender. Its only entrance was a small wicket, 
and it was inclosed by a strong abattis, and defended by 
ninety-four men, with two hundred and fifty stand of 
arms, loaded with ball and buek-shot, and so placed ' 
at the port-holes that the garrison could easily hava 
repulsed a force twice as strong as that pf the assail- j 
ants. But at a second summons, without Qrlng a shot, 
Moore surrendered. 

The news soon traveled to Ferguson, who at once d 
tached one of hia best officers, Major Dunlap, with eight 
hundred men, to pursue and bring Shelby to battle, , 
while he should follow more leisurely in the rear, to aid ] 
in any decisive engagement. After considerable march- 
ing and counter-marching, Dnnlap and Shelby came to- 
gether not far from Spartanburg, one morning in early ] 
August. Shelby had gone into camp on Fair Forest I 
Creek, about two miles from Cedar Spring, to refresh, | 
with a night's rest, his tired men and horses. As usual. 
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he bad sent out trusty scouts to scour the country in 
all directions, and the day before had let a new recruit, 
named Joaiah Culbertsou, visit his home, which was in 
the neighborhood. After passing the night with his 
friends, Oulhertson rose before day and rode rapidly to 
the preTious encampment of Shelby. Every man in it 
was a^tir, loading his gun or saddling his horse, in 
■preparation for an immediate movement ; but, to the 
.surprise of the young American, they all wore the Brit- 
ieh uniform ! They were too much absorbed in their 
'occupations to particularly notice him ; and coolly turn- 
his borae's head, he rode slowly away from the en- 
campment. When once out of sight he thrust spurs 
into his animal, and flow away on the route be sup- 
iposed Shelby to have taken. He soon found him drawn 
'up on favorable ground and in readiness for battle. 
Tbe scouts Ijad reported the near neighborhood of the 
British, but from Culbertaon Shelby received an accu- 
rate deacription of their forces. 

I need not describe the battle. It was a fierce hand- 
to-hand struggle, with aabera and pistola and the bntt- 
ends of rifles, each man singling out his enemy, and io 
ime instances engaging more than one, owing to the 
perior numbers of the British. Clarke showed un- 
common bravery and prowess. Shelby relates that in 
the very midst of the fight he had to pause to witness his 
Qneqnal contest with two stalwart Britons, One had 
given him a saber-blow npou the head, the other a thrust 
in the neck, which, hut for bia stock-buckle, would 
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have Gilded )iie life ; and then a heavy Baber-stroke 
forced hie Bvord from his hand, and he was a prisoner. 
But he was so for but a moment. Disarmed, and in 
the grasp of two men, each as strong as he, he suddenly 
felled one to the ground and sent the other into a rapid 
retreat. This sort of fighting lasted for half au hour, 
when Dunlap drew off his men, with a loss of between 
twenty and thirty in killed and wounded, and leaving 
in Shelby's hands twenty prisoners, two of whom were 
British officers. Shelby had only four or five killed and 
two badly wounded. 

Dunlap had fled scarcely two miles from the battle- 
ground, when ho was met by Ferguson with his whole 
army. It was now Shelby's turn to retreat, for he waa 
confronted by four or Eve times his own number, led 
by one of the ablest officers of the British anny. Gath- 
ering his prisoners and wounded together — all but the 
two, who were too badly hurt to be moved — he took 
the direction of McDowell's camp on Broad Eiver. 
Forming frequently on advantageous ground, 
tarded the pursuit till, when about five miles away, ha 
came to a rocky hill which lay directly across the road- 
way. The hill was about sixty feet high, and s 
that in some places the men were obliged to dismount 
and help their horses up the ascent The position was 
not unlike that chosen by Fergnson at King's Monnt- 
ain, which General Bernard, one of the ablest of Napo- j 
Icon's engineers, pronoujiced capable of defense against | 
any body of disciphned troops attacking in a regular J 
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mamiDr. Here Shelby and Clai'ke formed their columns 
and awaited tho enotny. "When Ferguson came up tliey 
taunted him to attack tliem ; but, deeming the position 
impregnable, he forbore an assault, abandoced the pnr- 
suit, and left Shelby to ride leisurely ofE to a junction 
with McDowell. But the taunts of these raw ijrovin- 
oial officera rankled in the breast of Fergason, and in- 
.neneed him subsequently to acta which had disastrous 
consequences. 

These two conflicts were the first rumbling of the 
storm that was to overwhelm CornwaDis ; but they had 
no immediate results beyond inspiriting the patriots by 
an exhibition of what brave and determined men can do, 
when battling against groat odds, for their country. 

McDowell had moved his camp to a place called 
Smith's Ford, about twenty miles lower down Broad 
Biver. Ferguson lay twenty-six miles to the southwest 
&£ him ; and foiirt<?en miles beyond Fergnson, at Mus- 
grove's Mills, on the south bank of the Enoroc Eiver, was 
an intrenched camp of, as variously stated, from two to 
four hundred Tories. It was deemed important to capt- 
ure these Tories; but the enterprise would be a most 
jjazardous one, for Ferguson lay directly between the 
^^triots and their object, and at not more than two 
i^urs' distance from Musgrove's. However, after a few 
(lays' rest, Shelby and Clarke again mounted their horses 
twid set out on this expedition. "With them went a 
Lumber of officers as volunteers, among whom were 
lajor Joseph McDowell, brother of the colonel ; Oaptaiu 
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Valentine Sevier, brother ol John Serier ; and Colonels 
James Williams and Thomas Brandon, the last two resi- 
dents of the diEtrict and familiar with its every by- 
path. At that very time Fergnson was encamped on 
Brandon's plantation. 

The troops set out from Smith's Ford about an hour 
before sanset, on the 18th of Angnst, two days snbse- 
qaent to the battle of Camden, of which great disaster 
they were as jet in ignorance. They kept to the woods 
nntjl after dark, and then took a road which passed some 
three or four milea to the west of Ferguson's encamp- 
ment. It was a hard ride of forty miles, most of the 
way npon a gallop, but at the dawn of day they were 
within half a milo of the enemy. Here they sent out a 
small party of scouts to reconnoitre, and, while awaiting 
their retnrn, encountered a countryman who told them 
that the Tories had been re-enforced during the previous 
night by six hundred regular troops, under a Colonel 
Ennes, of the British army. With them were Captain 
Abraham Do Peyster, second in command to Ferguson ; 
Captain David Fanning, a noted loyalist partisan ; Major 
Fraser, of the regular army, and other skillful officers. 

I Hastily the patriot leaders gathered together for con- 
sultation. Beyond a doubt the information was cor- 
rect — it was too much in detail to be otherwise ; but; 
what should be done in the circumstances ? To attack 
a well-posted body of regular troops of nearly twice 
their number would be sheer madness ; but to attempt 
: 
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[forty miles, was inipossible. While consultiug together, 
!^ey heard a sharp firing at a short distance. It was 
fhe scouts, who had encountered a patrol of the enemy, 
killing one and wounding two, and sending the rest in 
precipitate flight to the British camp. Soon the scouts 
came in, reporting this skirmish, and tlien it became 
certain that tlie British would fioou know that the 
Americans were in the vicinity, and would sally out to 
attack them. Thus, there was now no alternative — they 
must stand their ground and encounter greatly superior 
numhcrs. 

They threw op a hasty breastwork of brush aud de- 
cayed logs, and formed in a semicircular line across tho 
load, which hero climbed a ridge, thickly overgrown 
with trees and underbrush, which would effectually con- 
eeal them from tlie enemy. In tho space of thirty min- 
mtes they were in readiness for attack, strongly posted 
behind a breast-high intrenchment. Then Shelby sent 
forward Captain Shadrach laman, who had served brave- 
ly against the British and Tories in Georgia, with twen- 
ty-five mounted men, to lure the enemy on, and tempt 
them to cross the river. The ruse worked admirably. 
Plunging into the stream, the British came on with 
charged bayonets, Captain Inman falling slowly back, 
and keeping up a show of fighting. At last, when the 
British were within seventy yards of the concealed 
breastwork, Inman and his men scattered into the woods 
along the road-side, and then from behind the breast- 
ijrork the Americans poured a destructive Tolley into the 
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rauka of the advaucing enemy. The orders of Shelby 1 
were, " Don't fire till you see the whites of the Tories' 
eyes 1" or, aa by another account, "Till yon can count 
the buttons on their coats ! " and in the hands of those 
unerring marksmen every rifle did bloody esecntion. 
For half an hour the firing continued ; and then Will- 
iam Smith, of Watauga, shouted, "I've killed their I 
commander!" and about the same instant young Rob- 
ert Bean, tlie son of William Bean, the first settler, ex- 
claimed that he had unhorsed Major Fraaer, the second 
in command. Then Shelby raised the famous Tennes- 
see yeU, and rushed out with his men upon the enemy. 
The British bravely contested the ground for a short 
distance, falling slowly back, but soon their retreat be- 
came a rout, and they fled down the road, through the 
woods, and over the hills to the river. With reckless 
speed they rushed to the ford, through which they 
plunged in the wildest confusion, hotly pursued by the 
victorious backwoodsmen. Sixty-three were killed, ninety 
wounded, and seventy taken prisoners. Of the Ameri- 
cans only four were killed and eight or nine wounded ; 
but among the tilled was the brave Inman, who had 
contributed so largely to the success of the battle. The 
disparity in the losses was owing to the fatal aim of the 
Watauga riflemen, and to their being shielded, during 
most of the fight, by the hastily constructed breast- 
work. 

According to their custom, the over-monntain men i 
had dismounted to fight the battle. Their horses were | 
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While this was being done, 
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Shelby, Clarke, Brandon, and Williama came together, 
as if by instinct, for a hurried consultation. It was the 
one wish of the last two mentioned to free their home 
district from the presence of the enemy. Ninety-Bix was 
but twenty miles away. They could be there by sun- 
j set, and, taken by surprise, Crager would have no alter- 
i native but surrender. Ninety-six taken, Augusta was 
only fifty miles farther away, and there Comwallis had 
accumulated a vast amount of warlike stores to arm the 
Creeks and Cherokeea. The fort there was defended 
by Colonel Browne with only a hundred and fifty Brit- 
ish regulars. It could be quickly carried by assault, 
and, the arms and ammunition it contained being capt- 
I ured, there would be hope of another interval of peace 
1 to the settlements beyond the mountains. 

Shelby was rapid in decision as well as fertile in re- 

Bource. He saw the great advantages that might result 

from the movement, and instantly he resolved upon the 

jiBxpedition. Etc was about to give the order to march, 

when a horseman rode up in hot haste to the little group 

t officers. He was covered with the foam and dnat of 

■Jiearly fifty miles of hard riding. He handed a letter 

■to Shelby from McDowell, which inclosed one addressed 

) the latter from Governor Caswell, of North Carolina. 

Iiie last was dated from the battle-field of Camden, and 
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apprised McDowell of the great disaster. The army, 1 
which hat] beeo so long gathering nnder Gates and Da I 
Kalb to stay the northward march of ComwolliB, had 1 
been utterly routed, and ite broken fragments were thon 
fleeing in all directions, not to pause in their flight till 
a hundred and fifty miles lay between them and the field ■ 
of battle. "The enemy will no doubt," added the G-ot- 
ernor, "endeavor to improve Lis victory by cutting np 
all the small corps of Americans ; therefore, let every 
separate detachmoot get out of the way as quickly as j 
possible." Being questioned, the messenger said that j 
McDowell was already moving toward Gilbert Town, 
small hamlet at the base of the mountains in North \ 
Carolina. 

There was no room to question the information, for j 
Shelby was familiar with the handwriting of the Gov- 
ernor. He had corresponded with him, and his signa- j 
ture was affixed to his own commission as colonel, f 
Therefore, he accepted the truth, and with lightning- | 
glance his quick mind took in the situation. He saw ' 
that all was lost east of the mountains ; that from the 
Potomac to Southern Georgia the British rode trium- 
phant, and, except in forests and morasses, there was 1 
nowhere a hiding-place for a patriot. Everywhere I 
would soon be heard the hated tramp of the red dra- | 
goon— everywhere but in that lone eyrie of the eagle 1 
beyond the Alleghanies, There Freedom had still a. I 
home, and that home she would keep unpolluted by ] 
hostile tread, or, sword in hand, Shelby would die i 
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^^f-Sevier and his mountain-men. Such waa the quick re- 

^^V Solve of thia man of iron — iron fused now into steel by 

^^p the fiery trial through which hia conntry was passing. 

He ordered the seventy prisoners to be mounted behind 

aa many of hia troops, and then, with one wave of hia 

hand, he said, " Now, boys, to the mountaina I " 

There was need of haste, for already the fngitives 

from the battle were half-way to Ferguson's encampment, 

^^ and, before another hour, he would be in rapid pnrenit 

^K -with fresh men and horses. Shelby's horses were jaded, 

^^^liis men eshaosted by fifteen hours of constant marching 

and fighting ; but no sooner waa the word given, than 

they were on their way, straight as the bird flies, for the 

Alleghanies. All that August day, all that sultry night, 

and all the following day they marched, never once 

drawing rein till they were sixty miles away in the 

• mountain-region. The horses nibbled the corn-stalks 
■Hiat stood in the fields through which they were pass- 
ing, and the men ate the raw ears and a few peaches that 
grew along the road-side. At last they halted, after 
forty-eight hours of such fatigue as men seldom eudnre, 
and then scarcely one among them could recognize hia 
most intimate acquaintance. The faces of all were so 
bloated, their eyes so swollen, as to have altogether lost 

t their characteristic appearance. As Shelby had expected, 
they were pursued by a strong force of Ferguson's 
mounted men, who followed their trail till the close of 
the day of the battle. Then, only thirty minutes hehind 
the retreating patriots, the British went into camp, too 
L , 
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much cxhaueted with the intense heat to proceed farther. 
Thus was the right wing of the rear-guard trained by 
both victory and defeat to do far more efEectual battle 
for its country. 

And now the brave little army broke into pieces. 
Shelby and his men took the Indian trail over the 
mountaina to Watauga ; Williama, with a sufficient 
guard, eet out by unfrequented ways to a safe asylum 
with the prisoners ; but Clarke, with but a hundred 
men, faced south, right into the British linea, deter- 
mined to capture Augusta. His State was trampled 
underfoot, his wife and children were homeless, and he 
himself was an outlaw with a price upon his head ; but 
to this indomitable man all was not lost so long as he 
could wield a sword or carry a musket. He crept slowly 
along the base of the mountains, gathering strength as 
he went, and, in the early days of September, with seven 
hundred meu, swooped down upon Augusta. Browne 
he cooped up in the fort without food or water ; a large 
body of Cherokees, who were there for arms and ammu- 
nition, he scattered to the four winds ; and the prize was 
all but in his grasp, when Crnger with a strong force 
from Ninety-six came apon liim, and he was forced to 
retreat to the mountains. The word went that he was 
fleeing north, and, to capture him, Ferguson delayed a 
junction with Cornwallis long enough to enable the 
over-mountain men to come up with him at King's 
Mountain. Had Clarke not been a fugitive, that turn-' 
ing battle of the Revolation would not have "been fought^ 
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>r Cornwallis been cheeked in his yictorioua march 
lorthward. ThuB, reading history at the end of a eent- 
we see that disaster is sometimes a necessary prelnde 
to victory. 

Bnt these devoted men did not see events as we see 

them. To them this was the darkest hour of the Revo- 

ition. Even Washington, writing to St«uhen, said, 

"The prospect is gloomy, and the storm tlireateus"; 

id to General Heed, "I have almost ceased to hope." 

iUt the darkness is deepest just before the dawn, and 

amid this intense gloom, a cloud is gathering 

far away upon the Alleghanies — a cloud no larger than 

a man's hand, but which is forging the lightning-bolt 

that shall rend in pieces the British power in the colo- 

The bursting of that small cloud will clear the 

:y, and thenceforward, in the sunlight of success, the 

lerican arms will move on to assured and final vie- 



CHAPTER X. 



THE GATHERING OF THE CLANS. 

But, while gloom overspreads the Beahoard, there are 1 
feasting aud jollity beyond the Alleghaniea. The In- 1 
diana are Btill upon their good behavior. They have 
not yet been furnished with their fnll supply of powder, 
and, until they are, Oconostota will not move, for on j 
this occasion ho intends to make sure of driviog the set- j 
tiers far east of the mountains ; and Cornwallis designs j 
that he shall penetrate into Southwest A"irginia as far I 
as the present town of Wytheville, and seize there the I 
Chiswell load-mines, which are the sole source of sup- 1 
ply for the border patriots. So the Indian king waits in j 
grim impatience the arrival of the arms and ammunition | 
which Clarke will soon have eo nearly in his grasp at J 
Augusta. But the Chickamaugas are restless. "With ten I 
grains of powder in their pouches they can not keep ' 
still ; so, a small body ventures upon an insignificant 
raid against the settlement at the mouth of Flat Creek, 
on the Noliehueky. They are easily repulsed by Major I 
Jonathan Tipton, who is second in command to Sevier, 
while Charles Robertson is absent in South Carolina. 

Having, therefore, nothing to do, Sevier occupies his 
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■leiBiire by getting up, for the 14th of Anguet, a grand 
celebration at hie rambling log-palace on the Nolichucky. 
It 13 such a celebration as occurs tc moBt men onlj once 
in a lifetime ; but to Sevier it comes twice, for he ia an 
exceptional man, not to be confined to the limits, nor 
.judged by the rules, which arc applied to the ordinary 
run of humanity. To it he invites all hia friends — which 
term with him includes every man, woman, and child 
in the territory. Aad from far and near they come, a 
greater gathering than ever yet was seen west of the 
Alleghanies, They overflow the apacioua dwelling, and 
gather in joyous groups about the green lawn that slopes 
down to the rapid Nolichucky. Here, under the old 
wide-apreading trees, are long tables that will seat several 
thousands, and near by a couple of huge oxen, split from 
head to tail, are roasting upon large gridirons over char- 
^coal-fires. For this is a genuine backwoods barbecue, at 
iicli eider and applo-Jack will flow freely, and there 
*ill be feasting and dancing till the stars grow pale upon 
the mountuiua. 

But, before these cxercisea begin, there is a short 
ceremony to be witnessed in the spacious drawing-room. 
Eere is Nolichucky Jack, divested of hunting-shirt, and 
"for this occasion only," in the uniform of a Con- 
inental colonel ; and by his side is a tall, qneenly-look- 
JBg woman, superbly dreased — for the backwoods. Their 
lands are clasped together, and before them stands the 
rave Parson Doab, hia head crowned with an unsightly 
mil-cap, but with a smile upon his face which, merely 
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to look at, ifi a benediction. He was one of tliose men j 
who seem eeut into the world to give ocular proof of the I 
life of sereue loveliness that lies above us, lie aeks the j 
couple a few questions, and says over them a few words, 
and then they are man and wife — Nolichucky Jack aud I 
the " bonnie Kate " who four years before leaped into Mb ' 
arms over the high stockade at Watauga. Ilenceforth 
she is to be a mother to hia manly boys, and for thirty- 
five years she will nerve bis soul to such struggles as 
come to only a few men in a century. In and of him- 
self Nolichucky Jack was a hero, but, without the devo- I 
tion of this noble woman, he might not always have 
been able to stand so erect as he did amid the treachery i 
of friends and the constant onslaughts of his savage ene- 
mies, j 
The wedding viands were scarcely cold, when a body I 
of horsemen wound down the monntain-side and came- I 
to a halt in the court-yard of Sevier's mansion. They | 
were war-worn and weather-beaten. Their hunting-shirta | 
were smeared with mud and stained with blood, and the | 
bandaged limbs of some of them showed that they had 1 
received as well as given blows in some deadly encount- ] 
ers, Sevier came out to moot them ; and, as soon as they j 
caught sight of hia manly form in the doorway, they set ap 1 
the Tennessee yell which he was the first to introduce into 1 
Southern warfare. Greeting and hand-shaking followed, | 
and Sevier had a kindly word of recognition for every I 
one of them — for all had been there before, and at fre».J 
quarters. And here I may aa well say that, while North J 
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Carolina enrolled the men and commissioned the officers, 
Bhe never paid one of her orer-monntain soldiers a dollar. 
They fed and equipped themselves, and those not ahlo to 
do this were furnished with outfit and supplies hj the 
more wealthy among them, Sevier was a man of large 
wealth for the times, and he kept open house to all 
comers. His dwelling was the usual rendozvoaa on occa- 
flions of alarm, and hence he often had hundreds of his 
soldiery quartered for days npon him. Every man was 
at home in his house, and this seemed entirely natural, 
inasmuch aa Sevier was so open-handed that all that he 
had, and he himself, came to bo regarded as the common 
property of the community. 

From Shelby Sevier received his first accurate ac- 
count of affairs upon the seaboard ; for in those times 
news passed by word of mouth in the backwoods, and 
was not always to he entirely relied npon. Sevier recog- 
nized fully the gravity of the sitnation ; but he was more 
hopeful, though not loss determined, than his younger 
compatriot. He did not believe that the country could 
be wholly subjugated. Tliere is that, he thought, in 
the Anglo-Saxon which prefers death to suhmisaion to 
I a ruler not of his own selection. This was the choice 
which he and his men had taken. They should con- 
test their mountain -passes foot by foot, and if at last 
they were overrun by irresiBtiblo numbers, and death 
upon the battle-field was denied them, those that re- 
I mained alive would take water down the Tennessee and 
I MiflsiaBippi, and find more peaceful graves among the 
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Sioniarda of Lonisiana. Let come what might come, 
they would not live under the British Goyemment. But 
this alternative would not be presented. If the sea- 
board should submit, the mountains would be free. For 
more than ten years the men of Watauga had stood 
atone, battling at times with odds that were twenty to 
one aguinst them. And they had bcon hut a haud- 
ful, while now they counted nearly a thousand rifles. 
Among those mountain fastnosBos that single thousand 
was a match for ten thousand British, and that waa more 
than Comwallis had in his armies. Therefore Sevior 
bade Shelby to be of good cheer; for they never had 
been, and never would be, beat«n. 

This was the natural language of Sevier's intrepid 
Boul ; and, in thus estimating hia own prowess, he reck- 
oned solely upon his own sword and the steady aim of 
his unerring rifles. As yet he took no account, as did 
Hobertson, of those invisible forces that do battle for 
the right — the liorses and chariots of fire that the young 
man saw encamped round about Elisha. 

The over-mountain men dispersed to their homes, 
and Shelby rode on to his cattle-ranch at King's Mead- 
ows. But he did not remain there long. In the last 
days of August there came to him one Samuel Philips, 
a distant relative, with a message from the British com- 
mander, Ferguson, who had advanced to the eastern base 
of the mountains in rapid pursuit of McDowell. Phil- 
ips was probably one of Shelby's men who had been 
wounded, and left behind after the battle at Musgroye's 
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Taken prisoner by Fergaaon, he had been hu- 
lely treated, then paroled, and sent forward to Shelby, 

ith word that, if he and the others did not "desist 

from their opposition to the British arms, he would 

march his army over the moantaina, hang the leaders, 

and lay the country waste with firo and sword." Fer- 

in was then only sixty miles south of Watauga, and 

;ill moving northward after McDowell. In his army 
were a number of Tories who had been driven out from 
Watauga, and one whom Robert Sevier's horsemen had 
subjected to a coat of tar and feathers during the 
previous summer. These men were well acquainted 
with the border sefctlements and the mountain-passes, 
and now, their natural antagonism inflamed by bitter 
resentment, they proposed to guide Ferguson to au easy 
conquest of the over-monutain region. 

It is possible that Ferguson intended to attempt the 
execution of this threat, for the Watauga and Back- 
water districts were the ouly ones south of Virginia 
that did not now recognize the kingly authority ; and, 
besides, they were on the direct road to the Chiawell 
lead-mines, the capture of which he must have known 
■was deemed a capital object by Cornwallia. But, how- 
ever this may have been, his idle words were prolific 
of grave results ; to borrow the phrase of Robertson, 
"Never was threat so impotent and yet so powerful." 
. Their first result was to put Shelby upon horseback 

n a ride of forty miles to the house of Sevier, on the 
ilkihucky. Sevier was not at home, but twenty miles 
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away, attending a horse-race at the new connty-Beat, I 

Jonesboro — for, even in these soul-trying times. Noli- I 
chncky Jack could think of whatever was likely to im- I 
prove that important component of his little army, the 1 
fleet racer. Again Shelby mounted his horse, and i 
few hours had repeated to Sevier the message he bad I 
received from Ferguson. 

The details of this important interview, and which I 
of the two men first proposed the heroic enterprise of I 
which it was the inception, can not be positively stated. 
I am not aware that Sevier was ever known to speak of 
it; and, if he did, his love of Shelby, and modest reti- 
cence in regard to bis own achievements, would most | 
likely have led him to attribute the larger credit to | 
his yonnger compatriot. But a careful consideration of ] 
what has been written by Shelby, and what is known of I 
Sevier, leads to the conclusion that the idea of the expo- J 
dition originated with the soldier, all whose tactics were I 
comprieed in the one word, attack — snddon, sharp, vig- ! 
orous, and in the enemy's country. Writing about the 
battle of King's Mountain, in 1823, Shelby said : " I went 
fifty or sixty miles to see Colonel Sevier, who was the 
efBcient commander of Washington County, North Caro- 
lina, to inform him of the message I bad received, and 1 
to concert with Mm measures for our defense. After I 
some consultation, we determined to march with all the I 
men we could raise, and attempt to surprise Fergnsoa I 
by attacking him in his camp, or at any rate before he I 
was prepared for us. We accordingly appointed a time J 
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md place of rendezvous," The words that I have itali- 

Pcized show clearly that Shelby had no thought of attack 

I until he met Sevier, with whom, I therefore conclude, 

the whole plan of the expedition originated. Ferguson 

had hearded the lion in hia lair. From the nature of 

tiie man it waa inevitable that he should spring from 

Lhis covert, pounce down upon the boastful Briton and 

[.destroy him. 

The result of this interview Governor Shelby relates 
8 follows : " It waa known to ns that some two or three 
I hnndred of the militia who had been under the com- 
I mand of Colonel McDowell, and were driven by the buc- 
a of the enemy from the lower country, were then on 
[ the ■Western waters, and mostly in the county of Wash- 
f ington, North Carolina. I eaw some of their officers 
i before we parted ; Colonel Sevier engaged to give notice 
\ to these refugees, and to bring them into our measure. 
I On my part, I undertook to procure the aid and co-oper- 
p ation of Colonel William Campbell, of Washington Coun- 
ty, Virginia, and the men of that county, if practicable." 
For two whole days these two men conferred to- 
gether, and the Fates wore busy while they talked with 
^sooh other in that rude log mansion on the Xoli- 
bChucky. For this waa a pivotal event, and on their 
idecision hung, perhaps, the coarse of centuries. What 
[ passed between them is not known, but I can imagine 
lit; for once, at a like pivotal period, I sat by while Chase 
{.and Lincoln discussed measures on which depended the 
bte of this nation. As they weighed one course against 
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another, ecanned the present, and tried to forecast the I 
tntnre, the great curtain seemed to uproll before me, and ] 
disclose to my view those hidden forces which control I 
our human destiny. For wo are bat pnppete, moved at 
the will of higher powers — powers that are of good, and 
80, however deep the gloom, we may take heart and 
have courage. 

If my view of these two men be correct, it was Shel- ■ 
by who proposed to act on the defensive — to gnard the 1 
mountain-pasBea, and hang upon Ferguson's flank and , 
rear, and thus decimate and finally destroy him. But, 
if this were done, who would manage the latent Tories 
among them, and meet the coming onslaught of the 
Creeks and Cherokees ? Might not the settlers thus be 
caught between two fires, and be crushed by overwhelm- 
ing numbers ? Would it not bo better to cross the I 
mountains, annihilate Ferguson, and then turn upon 
the Indians ? Thirty days would finish Ferguson, and 1 
meanwhile the settlers who should remain at home could ■ 
be gathered into forts, whore they conld hold Oconostota 
at bay "until the return of the expedition. Ferguson's 
army was the left wing of Comwallis, and that destroyed, 
or even badly broken, the British general would be , 
forced to fall back upon Charleston, and thus give th6 
patriots time to rally and recover their lost country. 
This plan, so bold and so comprehensive, waa worthy of I 
the genius of Sevier. It was the one adopted ; and a ] 
rendezvous was at once appointed for the 25th of Sep- ] 
tember, at the Sycamore Shoals of the Watauga. 
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A bolder enterprise is, I think, uot recorded in the 
liiBtory of any people. From King's Meadows to the 
Holichucky they could not, all told, muster a thousand 
rifles. In their front, not sixty miles away, were gather- 
ing not less than five thousand well-armed savages ; and 
in their rear, jnst over the mountains, were hordes of 
banded Tories, and a well-drilled British army, said to 
nnmber twenty-five hundred. And yet these men pro- 
posed to divide in the presence of this cloud of enemies, 
and to hnrl only half their force against those British 
bayonets, across two hundred miles of country, with no 
sapplies, and no arms except their trusty rifles 1 Men 
occasionally do heroic deeds in the stress of desperate 
circumstances. But the situation of the settlers was by 
no means desperate. It was no vainglorious boast of 
Sevier that hia one thousand among those mountains 
would he a match for a British ten thousand ; and his 
men had too often beaten the Cherokees to fear a raid 
from Oconostota. An Indian fight had no more terror 
to them than a hunting-frolic, and it was not near so 
exciting as a horse-race. What, then, could prompt 
them to be now the forlorn hope of the country ? Not, 
Barely, pay, for her debts North Carolina paid in prom- 
ises, and her promises had now a market value of only 
one cent on the dollar 1 Not glory, for they knew their 
names would never be so much as mentioned east of 
the Alleghanies. It was, and it could have been, noth- 
ing but a pure hatred of oppression, and a pure love 
for liberty. The spirit was upon thom which was upon 
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Qidcon wUen he marehaled hia three hundred, and so, 
though but 3. handful, they became a host, irresistible J 
and inTincible. 

Shelby gone to carry out his part of the programme, 
Sevier called his couriers together, to rouse the settle- ] 
ments and gather up the scattered fragments of McDow- 
ell's army. On fleet horses they go oyer forest-traila I 
and mountain -path a and traveled roads, and as they go j 
there echoes everywhere the cry: "The red-coats are ] 
coming ! Bally for Chucky Jack and freedom ! " Aa I 
words leap upon the electric wire, as fire flashes along j 
a powder-train, so the message sped from mouth to 
month, from hamlet to hamlet, from farm-house to farm- 
hooae, till the whole territory broke into a blaze of indig- 
nant fire, amid which men grasped their rifles, leaped ■ 
upon their horses, and hurried away to the rendezvous. 
The whole country rose, and all — men and women, 
beardless youth and gray-haired age — came together on 
. that September day under those old oaks along the Wa- J 
tauga. 

And then occurred a scene such as never before or J 
since has been witnessed in history. Every man ■ 
eager to be led against the enemy ; but all could not go, 
for a half must remain to gnard the settlements. So, 
that none might have cause of complaint, a draft was re- j 
sorted to — a draft to decide, not who should go, but who I 
should be compelled to stay at home ! Among those not 1 
drafted for the home-guard was Joseph, the elder son of I 
Sevier, who, being eighteen, came just within the limit j I 
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Wbal his younger brother, James, was not ret sixteen, and 
mxo was shut off from the enrolhnent. Bnt the boy vas 
Bboimd to go, and, being refnsed by his father, applied to 
Kliis young mother to intercede for him. She took Lim 
■ to Sevier and said, "Here, Mr. Sevier, is another of 
P jour boys who wants to go to the war ; but we have no 
horse for him, and, poor fellow, it is too great a distance 
for him to walk." The hoi^e wa5 got, and the boy went 
" to the war," and fongfat hke a man at King's Slonntain. 
L Horses were scarce, for many bad been recently stolen 
I by the Indians, and some of the men, too, were short of 
necessarj equipments. These last could be had for pay 
from the few stores scattered about the settlements, but 
Sevier's exchequer was exhausted from frequent drafts 
of a similar nature, and not a man among his neigh- 
bors had a dollar of any kind of currency. AU had 
[expended their ready means in taking up their lands, 
or in paying taxes to the entrj-taker. He — John Adair 
— ^had all the money in the territory. The expedition 
Beemed about to be retarded, perhaps altogether frus- 
trated, because of Sevier's lack of means to pay for the 
equipment of his soldiery. Never before did so much 
hang upon the possession of a small amount of legal cur- 
rency. But in this emergency Sevier bethought him of 
Adair, and, going to him, suggested that he should loan 
to him and Shelby whatever moneys he had collected. 
The following was Adair's answer: "Colonel Sevier, I 
^■^ have no right to make any such disposition of this 
^^■1 money ; it belongs to the impoverished treasury of North 
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Carolina. Bnt, if the country is overrun by the British, 
liberty is gone. Let the money go too. Take it If by 
its nae the enemy is driven from the country, I can 
trust that country to justify and vindicate my conduct. 
Take it ! " Sevier took it, and thus hia men were fully 
equipped for the expedition. 

Years afterward, in examining some papers of Sevier's 
that had been found in the attic of a deserted house in 
Knoxville, Dr. Ramsey came upon the following re- 
ceipt, vhich, aa the amount is exactly the same thst was 
loaned by Adair to Sevier, is evidence that the latter re- 
funded the money to North Carolina, the very State for 
whoso defense — yea, salvation — it had beeu expended : 

"Kec'd Jan'y Slst, 1783, of Mr. John Adair, Entiy- 
takcr in the county of Sullivan, twelve thousand, seven 
hundred and thirty-five dollars, which is placed to his 
credit on the Treasury books. 

"Per Robert Lanier, 
"12.735 Dollars. TreatT' Salisbury Btsl." 

By the ISLh of September the runners had gath- 
ered together one hundred and sixty of McDowell's ref- 
ugee ti'oops, and under Major Joseph McDowell they 
went into camp at Sycamore Shoals, impatient to be led 
to the recovery of their homes. Colonel Charles Mc- 
Dowell had, at the first word from Sevier, hastened over 
the mountains to learn the whereabout of Ferguson, 
rouse the patriots, and call to their aid Colonel Cleve- 
land and the rough-riders of Wilkes and Surry Counties, 
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Meanwhile Shelby had been mustering hia men, and 
applying for help from Colonel William Campbell, who 
commanded the militia of the Backwater Bcttlements, 
He was too much occupied to ride the forty miles to 
Seven-Mile Ford ; so he Bent hia brother. Captain Moses 
Shelby, with a letter to Campbell. The doughty Presby- 
terian bad just returned from an expedition, in which he 
had, with Colonel Cleveland, repulsed a raid of two hun- 
dred Tories on the Chiawell lead-mines, but he sent an- 
swer declining to follow Ferguson, and saying that he 
had decided to raise all the men be could, and march to 
the borders of Virginia, to oppose the progress of Corn- 
wallis, who bad already advanced his hoadquajtera as far 
north a^ the town of Charlotte, North Carolina. Not 
content with this reply, Shelby sent again to him the 
same messenger, with a request still more urgent, and at 
the same time dispatched John Adair to his kinsman 
I Arthur Campbell, the commandant of the county, to 

■ represent the vast importance of the expedition. This 
brought the two Campbells together, and then it was 
decided that William Campbell should join Sevier and 
Shelby, with two hundred of the best men in the scttle- 

I meat. Sending to Colonel Cleveland to join them on 
I the march with as many men as he could muster, 
I Campbell set out at once for Shelby's home at King's 
r.Meadows, his men proceeding under Major W^illiam Ed- 

■ tnonston, by the shorter route of the main-traveled road, 
■irhich led direct to Wataaga. 

Thus it was that, on the morning of September 25th, 
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eight hundred and forty etalwart OTer-moimtain men, 
under their brayest leaders, were assembled in camp at 
Sycamore Shoals, ready to go upon the expedition. Of 
these, one hundred and sisty were what was left of Mc- 
Dowell's command, four hundred and eighty were "tall 
Wutaugji boys " nnder Sexier and Shelby, and the re- 
mainder were the Backwater Presbyterians led by Will- 
iam Campbell. A finer body of men never wore brought 
together on this planet. They were uniformly tall, sin- 
ewy, and powerful. Bred mostly upon the border, they 
were inured to hardship and familiar with danger, and 
they had that passionate love of freedom which, born ia 
our Anglo-Saxon blood, is nowhere more fully fostered 
and developed than amid the free, unconveutional life 
of the backwoods. Of boundless courage, and every one 
of them a sharp-shooter, they were more than a match 
for an equal number of the drilled soldiery of any king 
in Christendom. They might bo cut down, bnt they 
could not be beaten. They went into battle to die or to 
conquer. In their conflicts with the Indians, defeat was 
certain death ; so their fights were life-and-dcath strng- 
gloa. The result was — whatever the odds — always vic- 
tory. Sevier and Shelby, their two greatest lead^^B, 
were bom generals, and so they were literally invincible. 
We may at this day thank God that, in this darkest hour 
of a century, there was left this small band of heroes to 
rush to the rescue of freedom. 

As they are arrayed now under the old oaks of that . 
mighty forest, they form a picture for some great soenio 
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binter. Beneath them, in that "old field opening," 
4ue the bones of a long-buried race, who, it may be in 
liBome far-off age, gathered thero to be, like them, led forth 
to battle, and around tbem are their mothers and wives 
and children, and the home-guard of four hundred and 
eighty who have been di-afted to be left behind for their 
protection. All have come together to witness the going 
forth of this little band, some of whom they fear will 
never return ; for all know the etrait is desperate that 
calls to the front this rear-gnard of the country. Nearly 
every man has hia trusty horso beside him. They are 
hardy, powerful animals, strong of limb and fleet of foot, 
and accoutred now in red and yellow trappings of al- 
most barbaric splendor. The men are arrayed in home- 
with hunting-shirta of buckakin or blue linaey, 

lyly decorated with fringe and tasaels. In their hats, 
in lien of plumes, are bucks' tails and sprigs of ever- 
green, and to their backs is strapped a knapsack or a 
blanket; while a bnckskin wallet, filled with the meal of 
parched corn, saturated with maple-sirup, dangles from 
their shoulders. This is the whole of their outfit, but 
occasionally a skillet may be seen fastened to the pommel 
of a saddle, in which they will cook the game they may 
kill on the expedition. Their arms are a stout hunting- 
knife, which each one carries in hia girdle, and the long 
Deckard rifle that now rests against his ahonlder. Their 
march will be hindered by no tents or camp e<iuipage, 
no baggage or baggage-wagons. Their subsistence will 
be water from the brooks and the parched com in their 
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knapsacks ; their bivouac the epreuding trees, with the 
broad heayea above them. Thus lightly encnmbGred, 
they will more like the wind, or rather like some dark, 
electric cloud, from which, every now and then, leaps 
forth the lightning. They are good for forty miles a 
daj, and can m^irch and fight for forty-eight hours with- 
out rest or refreshment, as they showed when led by 
Shelby on the Musgrove's Mill expedition. 

For among them are those same men and that same 
leader — the steel-sinewed youth who, a few years before, 
turned the tide at Long Island Plats and Point Pleasant. 
And there, too, ie Sevier, who is incarnate victory, who 
never strikes but he discomfits the enemy. He is the 
idol of them all — all love him as if he were their brother 
— as, in truth, he is, for his great heart infolds them all- 
Ardent and impetuous, he is also wary and far-seeing. 
Ue moves among them now with a free word for all, and 
that word is to every man hope and inspiration. His 
dancing eye is aflame with a wild joy, as if he wore al- 
ready mshing on the enemy, and in its gleam his men 
see a sure presage of victory. Tljere, too, is the red- 
haired Campbell, huge of frame and stern of mien, and 
a host in the day of battle, and with him are Edmonston 
and Moore, who stood bo like a wall at the battle of the 
Plats when Shelby's men were forming. But I need 
not single them out. They all were heroes. 

While they are gathered there, a ehout goes np along 
the valley and echoes among the wood-orowned bills 
like the roll of distant thunder. It is Arthur Campbell, 
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I 'With a re-enlorcement of the stalwart Scotch Presby- 
LteriauB of the Bacltwater. He has thought overnight 
inpon the ejiiedition, and he fears that the eight hun- 
dred ond forty will not be enough to grapple with Fer- 
guson. 80 he issues a second call, and ia soon on his 
pith another two hundred, leaying to himself only 
■ one third of bis strength to meet the expected onset of 
I the Cherokoes. All told, not more tban seven hoiidred 
I men will now be left to guard a hundred miles of front- 
lier, and these are scareely enough to man the forta and 
l;patrol the outlying settlements. But Sevier does not 
fear. He will be not more thau a month away, and at 
the head of the home-guard will bo Arthur Campbell 
and Charles Robertson. With greetings and eoosulta- 

ItiouB the day is far spent, and word now goes about 
among the troops that they are not to march till the 
morning. So they break into little groups and go into 
camp for the night in the near-by fort or under the great 
trees, the men with their wives and children about them. 
Early in the morning they aU come together again 
on the camping-ground, every man with his horse and 
his ri0e, ready to set out on the expedition. With 
them now is Parson Doak, the pioneer preacher of the 
region. With uncovered heads the men gather inatinct- 
I iyely about him, and in earnest tones he asks for them 
hihe guidance and protection of the Giver of victory and 
J God of battles. He adds a few stirring sentences 
lat make the blood leap in their Teins, closing with 
) words, "Go forth, my brave men — go forth with 
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CHAPTER XL 
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Amid the blesainga and Godspeed of fathers and 
Uothera, and wives and children, those warriora of the 
Irildemeaa took their toilsome way up the rocky heights 
and into the wooded defiles of the Alleghanies. The 
most of them wore on horseback, but a few followed on 
foot with the long, noiseless tread of the backwoodsman. 
Their hardy looks, their tall, athletic forms, their many- 
colored costumes and long-barreled rifles gleaming in 
the new-risen sun made a most imposing spectacle. No 
drum-beat kept time to their footsteps, bat silently and 
stem they climbed the stony mountain - path, intent 
upon the grim work that was before them. In single 
file, or at most two by two, they majcbed, for the way 
was narrow — a mere hunter's trace through the primitive 
Following the margin of a monn tain-brook, they 
(came, at the end of twenty miles, to the bank of Big 
( Doe Kiver, a limpid stream of the purest of water. Here 
I they tethered their horses among the trees, nnslung their 
L knapsacks, and went into bivouac for the night. 

In the morning they were early astir, and, at the dia- 
mee of four miles, came to the base of Roan Mountain, 
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one of the lofdest of the Alleghanics. Leaving it at the 
■oath, they ascended a gap called Blight's Trace, and 
climbed tbo Yellow Moantain to its summit. Behind 
tbem tbej had left mild September weather, but now 
tbey found, says ooe of their nomber, "the eides and 
tup of the mountain covered with enow shoe-moutli 
deep, and on the summil about a hnndred acres of 
beantifnl table-land, in which a spring issued and ran 
OTer into the Watauga." On this open space the men 
were drawn up in battalions under their several leaders, 
and exercised in their various evolutions. On discharg- 
iog their rifles, they could distinguish scarcely any i^ 
port, BO rare is the atmosphere on this elevated parade- 
ground, nearly a mile above the sea. Here occurred a 
slight incident that had an Important influence upon the 
expedition. 

Two of Sevier's men — James Crawford and Samuel 
Chambers — did not answer to their names od this parade, 
and it was at once surmised that they had deserted to 
Ferguson. For the hope of a paltry reward they were 
about to betray their comrades to the enemy. On the 
usual route were several passes where a hundred men 
could dispute the progress of a thousand, and, if the 
deserters made haste, the British might come upon the 
little army before it had emerged from the mountaius. 
The leaders gathered hastily together, and instantly de- 
cided to change the route of the expedition. At the 
eummit of the Alleghanies the frequented trace bore 
nearly due south, but they turned now directly east into 
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the niifcroddeu forest. Occasionally a hunter had passed 

that way, bat never a man on horeebaek. There was no 

path ; for mOes nothing but rolling etones, and pointed 

rocks, and eteep decliTities, down which the horsemen 

were forced to dismount and lead their animals. They 

passed through narrow defiles and over rocky ledges, 

I -where a single false step would plunge man and beast 

rdowD to swift destruction. But several miles of such 

I travel brought them to Oak Hollow, a slight depression 

1 amid the mountains, where a limpid spring issues from a 

iwooded inclosnre. Here, too much exhausted to jiro- 

l eeed farther, they went into camp for tJie night. 

They were now in the midst of scenery that is mag- 
r nificent beyond description. Towering above them were 
several of the tallest peaks of the Alleghanies, clad in 
perpetual green, and, nestling at their feet, were grassy 
hollows, sprinkled with tlie myrtle and rhododendron, 
and arrayed in all the brilliant hues of autumn. After 
another day of clambering through rocky ravines and 
along the bed and margin of mountain streamlets, where 
only the wolf and wild rabbit had ever dared to trend, the 

tadventnrous band left behind them the mountain mows 
and descended upon a valley clad in verdure, where the 
air had an almost summer mildness. In three days they 
iad marched sixty miles over such a route as never yet 
was traveled by horsemen, but at last they emerged from 
Gillespie's Gap, and beheld in the distance the smoke of 

I the settlements upon the rich valleys of the upper Ca- 
tawba, Hero they were joined by Colonel McDowell, 
20 
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• btd left Sevier tirelve days before at tlie rendezvous 
on th« Watauga. 

McDowell had been at his home at Quaker Meadows, 
Bomc forty milca away, and near the present site of Mor- 
ganton. He brought encouraging tidings. Ferguson, 
he said, was still at Iiis qnarterB at or near Gilbert Town ; 
and at Quaker Meadows the over-monntaiu men would 
be joined by Colonel Cleveland and three or four hun- 
dred of the brave riders of Wilkes and Surry Counties. 
About as many of Sumter's men, under Colonels Hill 
and Lacey, were understood to be near Flint Hill, not 
fifty miles away, and it was probable they could be in- 
duced to join the expedition. Assured now of success, 
the little army pressed rapidly forward, resting on this, 
the fourth night of their march, at the plantation of a 
wealthy Tory, where, says Ensign Campbell, "we ob- 
tained an abundance of every necessary refreshment" 

Early on the following morning they were on their 
way again, crossing before noon Silver and Linville 
Mountains, and marching thence down the northwest 
bank of the Catawba to Quaker Meadows, the home of 
the McDowells. Here they were most hospitably enter- 
tained — Major McDowell even inviting them to help 
themselves to his dry rails to feed their eamp-firea. In 
the course of the night they were joined by Colonel 
Cleveland and a well-mounted force of three hundred 
and fifty. They now numbered nearly fourteen hun- 
dred, and Ferguson lay not forty miles away, with an 
army, as they still supposed, of not less than twenty-five 
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"Jmndred; but feeling able to cope with him, they pressed 
Btill more eagerly forward. The roads now were better, 
and their advance more rapid. They soon passed Pilot's 
Knob, and shortly after noon entered a gap in the South 
I Mountain. Here a delnge of rain came down — ouo of 
''those \"iolent storms to which this mountain-region is 
snbject— and they went into camp at a distance of about 
sixteen miles from Gilbert Town, sending out scoots to 
learn the exact position of Ferguson. 

The storm continued with the utmost yiolcnee dur- 
K'ing the following day, and it was not deemed pru- 
l-dent to move until they had more definite information 
3 to the strength and jjosition of Ferguson. In these 
' circumstances the field-officers came together for con- 
Bultation. The force had been raised by no less than 
five officers of equal rank, and it had, therefore, a lack 
of symmetry and organization. On going into battle it 
k irould be necessary to have one efficient head, and some 
) proposed they should send to General Gates for a 
![encral otBcer to command them. This was generally 
intfid to, bat it did not meet the views of Sevier and 
I Shelby. They had come out to fight Ferguson, who 
■was now only a few milca away. Gates was understood 
to be at Hillsboro, a hundred and fifty miles distant, 
^^^ and, if they delayed to bear from him, the enemy might 
^^■islude their grasp, and get within the lines of Com- 
^^Kvallis at Charlotte, "Then," said Governor Shelby, in 
^^Kn conversation with General Hardin, in 1819, "it was 
^^Btetermined that a board of officers should coureue etioh 
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night, and decide oa the plan of operatioos for the next J 
day, and that one of the oSicers ehonld see tliose orders 
cxecnted, as ollicor of the day, until they should other- 
wise conclude." As all of the suj^rior ofdcerB, except i 
Campbell, were from North Carolina, and he commanded 
the largest regiment, he woe unanimoaslj elected ae the 
chief executive. McDowell was the ranking colonel, but 
he wns comtidered too dilatory of moTement for the 
emergency ; howeyer, to Bave his feelings, it waa agreed 
that he should proceed to General Gates for a general 
officer, leaving his regiment iu charge of hia brother, 
Uajor Joseph McDowell. 

The following morning was the seventh day of the 
march. The storm had cleared away, and, though they 
had no very definite information of Ferguson, the colo- 
nels decided to resume the pni-snit. As they were about 
to set out, Sevier rodo among the men, and asked 
all to come together in a circle, to "hear the news" 
from Colonel Cleveland. Cleveland was a rough bor- 
derer, but he had a rudo sort of eloquence, which al- 
ways inspired hia troops with some of his own indomi- 
table spirit. The men gathered about their officers, and 
then, removing his hat, Cleveland addressed them as 
follows : 

" Now, my bravo follows, I have come to tell you tho 
news. The enemy is at hand, and we must up and at 
them. Now is tho time for every man of you to do his 
country a priceless service— such as shall lead your chil- 
dren to exult in the fact that their fathers were the 
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conquerora of Fergoson. When the pinch comes, I 
tfaall be with you. But, if any of yon shrink from shar- 
ing in the battle and the glory, yon can now have the 
opportnnity of backing out, and leaving ; and you shall 
have a few minutes for considering the matter." 

When Cleyeland had concluded, Major McDowell 

said with a pleasant smilo on his face : " Well, my good 

fellows, what kind of a story will you, who back out, 

liaye to relate when you get home, leaving your braver 

imradea to fight the battle and gain the victory ? " 

And then Shelby added : " Ton have all been in- 
formed of the offer ; you who desire to decline it will, 
when the word is given, march three steps to the roar, 
and stand ; prior to which a few more minutes will be 
jjranted you for consideration." 

1 A silence of several minutes ensued, when word was 
given by the several officers to their respective com- 
mands, that "those who desired to back out should 
step three paces to the rear." Not a man stirred from 
the ranks. They glanced at one another, a glow of 
pride upon their faces, and then all around the circle 
broke out a murmur of applause. From that moment 

iry man among them knew he could rely upon hia 
imiades to the death. The officers shared in this feel- 
ing. "I am heartily glad," said Shelby to the men — 
*' I am heartily glad to see that to a man you resolve to 
meet and flght your country's foes. When we enconnt- 

the enemy, don't wait for the word of command. 
each one of yon be his own ofiScer, and do the very 
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best you can ; taking every care yon can of yourselTea, ] 
and availing yourselves of every advautiige that chance j 
may throw in your way. If in the woods, shelter your- [ 
Hclves, and give them Indian play ; advance from trea I 
to tree, pressing the enemy, and killing and disabling I 
all you can. Your officers will shrink from no danger— 
they will be constantly with you, and the moment the 
enemy give way, be on the alert, and strictly obey 
orders." * 

Of such material was this rear-goard of the Revo- 
lution. Had they been less brave, less self-devoted, this ] 
country might have had a different history. 

Every man was then ordered to provide two meals in I 
his knapsack, aud to he ready to march in three hours. 
Then they set out, threading the windings of Cane ] 
Creek, and by night arriving in the neighborhood of Gil- 
bert Town, when, to their great chagrin, they learned 
that the game had flown, Ferguson had suddenly de- 
oamped from the vicinity some days before, announcing 
his intention to march to the British station at Ninety- 



Tho over-mountain men arrived at Gilbert Town on ' 
the 4th of October. Four days before, the two deserters, 
Crawford and Chambers, had come to Ferguson with 
tidings of the rapid approach of the patriots through j 
the defiles of the AUeghaniea. From them he also ] 

* This report is Inken from tlie narration of John Spctts, one of 
aurvivora of the eipedition, lo Lyman C. Draper, LL. D., anthor ol 1 
"King's Uoontam and its Qoroee." 
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the etrengtli and composition of the patriot 
force, and the fact that tliey es^wcted to be soon joined 
by the men of Wilkes and Surry, lie now mustered, 
in camp, not more than twelve hundred men, haying 
greatly depleted his army in his eagerness to capture 
Clarke on his retreat from Augusta, to do which he had 
express orders from Cornwallis. Clarke was understood 
to be moving northward along the base of the monnt- 
aina, and many of Ferguson's men being from that sec- 
tion, he had allowed them to go home on furlough, in 
the hope to thereby gain knowledge of Clarke's move- 
ments. Thus had Ferguson reduced his strength at the 
time of hia utmost need, and thus did Clarke, by his 
very defeat, render a most essential service to bis coun- 
try. 

The intelligence startled Ferguson. lie saw that, in- 
stead of intimidating the Backwater men by his threats, 
he had merely drawn them from their mountain-coverts 
to give him battle in the open plain. His short experi- 
ence of Shelby and his men had shown him that they 
were tireless riders and brave fighters, and re-enforced, 
as they doobtless soon would be, by Sumter's broken 
brigade, they would become an enemy too formidable 
lor him to encounter in hia present weakened condition. 
Quickly he saw bis danger, and energetically he prepared 
to meet it. lie was but eighty miles distant from Com- 
Tvallis, and bad four days the start of his enemy. In 
■ihese circumstances, a timid leader wonld have made 
tiie best of his way to his main body. But Ferguson 
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iraa not a timid leader. No braver man than he ever 
wore a British uniform ; and such a thing as final re- 
treat never entered into his calciilations. Ho was in- 
tent upon the capture of Clarke, and now, as it seemed 
to him, fortune had thrown in his way a etill greater 
achievement — the capture or destruction of the over- 
mountain men, which one blow would completely crush 
out disloyalty in North Carolina. He made his plans 
accordingly, lie resolved to stay in that region to in- 
tercept Clarke ; but to elude the Backwater men until 
he had collected his scattered force, or received re-en- 
forcements, when he would give them battle, and, as 
ho expressed it, "finish the business in that quarter." 
This resolution taken, Fergiison at once dispatched 
expresses to gather in his furloughod men, and sent trus- 
ty messengers to Crnger and Cornwallia, asking for speedy 
re-enforcements. This done, it seemed only necessary 
to throw Sevier and the over-monntain men off his track 
for a few days, to accomplish a brilliant achievement 
that should win for him both promotion and glory. 
But Ferguson was trusting his fate to various contin- 
gencies. What if his messengers should fail to get 
through to Comwallis ? What if his furloughed men, 
seeing the dark cloud that was rolling down from 
the mountains, should prefer the shelter of their mud- 
chinked cabins ? And what if among his pursuers were 
not only Shelby, who could fight and march a hundred 
miles in forty-eight hours, but Nolichucky Jack, who 
had been known to keep his saddle for a week, to ride 
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y milea a day, day ia and day out, and whose Ten- 
nessee yell was always a knell of death and disaster to 
hia enemies ? But of this man Ferguson had as yet no 
knowledge ; so he quietly put his strategy in operation, 
troubled with no misgivings. 

Giving out that he was about to march to Ninety- 
six, ho took the direct route to that strong British sta- 
tion. Arriving at Denard'a Ford of the Broad River, 
late in the afternoon of Sunday, the lat of October, ha 
went into camp for the night in a strong position, and 
in the morning sent out circular letters, calling to him 
the men of that strong Tory neighborhood. Some of 
these letters have been preserved, and their urgent ap- 
peals show that, while determined to stand his ground, 
Pergnson realized the danger of hia position. In them 
he styled the ovcr-monntain men "barbarians," and 
"the dregs of mankind," and said; "If you wish or 
deserve to live, and bear the name of men, grasp your 
arms in a moment and run to camp. The Backwater 
men have crossed the mountains ; McDowell, Hampton, 
Shelby, and Cleveland are at their head, so that you 
know what yon hare to depend upon. If you choose 
to be degraded for ever and ever by a set of mongrels, 
say so at once, and let your women turn their backs 
upon you, and look out for real men to protect them 1 " 

From the ford, where Ferguson was now encamped, 
Ninety-six was distant nearly a hundred miles directly 
south, while the headquarters . of ComwalUs, at Char- 
lotte, were only about seventy milea almost due east- 
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crly. It waa not FergUBon's intention to fall back 
npon either position, but, the nearer he should get to 
Cornwallis, the eoouer would he receive his desired] 
re-en forcementfl. To march in that direction, and send! 
hia pursuers far down on the routfi to Ninety-six, waa- 
the object of his strategy. He was noip in the midst of 
a dense forest, remote from any dwelling, and on the 
bank of a fordable river, which ran for twenty miles in 
the direction of Oornwallis's quarters. lie had only to 
march a few miles along the bed of that river, hiding 
hie footsteps in the rnnning stream, and to capture and 
detain the few patriots of the region, to prevent intelli- 
gence of his movements from reaching Sevier and Shel- 
by when they should move down from Gilbert Town. 
They wonld here lose hia trail, hut the chances were that 
they would push directly on, believing the report that 
he was on the march to Ninety-six. Thns they woold 
be wasting their strength on a sontherly route, while he 
was thirty miles away at the east, and in receipt, no 
doubt, of re-enforcements from Cornwallis. He could 
then easily retrace his steps to Gilbert Town, intercept 
Sevier and Shelby, and also draw the fugitive Clarke 
into the net he had laid for his eompatriots. 

These were, no doubt, Ferguson's tactica, thonghl 
there ia no written evidence of it, and the exact route 
he pursued is lost to even the traditions of the neighbor- 
hood. The only record of his movements at this time 
ia in the diary of Allaire, one of his lieutenants. He 
says, under date of Monday, October 3d : "Got in mo- 
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■tion at foar o'clock in the afternoon ; forded Broad 
jRiver; marched four miles; formed in line of action, 
P-Bnd lay on our arms," At four o'clock on the followiug 
morning Ferguson was again ia motion, and marching 
twenty milea on the direct route to Charlotte, he went 
into camp at night about a mile east of Buffalo Creek, 

I a tributary of Broad River, only two days' march from 
Cornwallis, and fully twenty-fiye miles distant from the 
route that would he taken by his pursners, who had not 
yet arrived at Gilbert Town. 
Here, feeling reasonably secure, Ferguson decided to 
wait his expected re-enforcements, but ho sent out scouts 
to learn the exact whereabout of his enemy. For some 
reason, to him unaoconntable, he had not yet heard from 
Cornwallis, and only a single company of eighty men 
had joined him from Cruger, at Ninety-six. Multi- 
tudes of Tories came to his camp, bat very few of 
his furloughed troops, or men able to carry a musket. 
They were mostly aged loyalists, handier with the tongue 
;han with the sword, and just now Ferguson was in 
l-Sore need of the more catting kind of implement, 
ft However, he gave courteous welcome to all, for be was a 
well-mannered gentleman, and content to talk, when ha 
P^uldnot fight, for his king and country. Among hia 
sitors was a venerable, white-haired man, who especially 
KWon hia confidence. The old man's month was fall of 
■Royalty to the good king, who was so kindly serving out 
< his distant children free rations of grape and gun- 
towder ; and he hoped that eyery one of the over-mount- 
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ain men might partake bo freely of these rations as to 
DCver again hunger. Like most men of decided braTcry, 

FergaaOQ vaa unsuspicious and outspoken. He did nob 
recognize the devil's livery of deceit in which the old 
gentleman was arrayed ; so he opened his plans to him 
freely, and told him he had jnat dispatched a messenger 
to Cornwallis for Tarleton and four hundred of hie in- 
vincible dragoons. They would arrive in four days, at 
the latest, and then he would make short work of the 
men from tho Backwater. 

What Ferguson told his aged visitor was doubtless 
true ; but his dispatch never got to Comwallis. The 
messenger probably shared the fate of the two who had 
set out with his previous dispatch from near Gilbert 
Town. Cidling on their way at the house of a patriot 
for breakfast, these men allowed their haste to betray 
them, and, being then closely followed by the farmers' 
SODS, they were obliged to hide in the woods until their 
missive was too old to be of any service to Ferguson. 
This was one of those contingencies on which hung the 
fate of tho British commander ; and it was also one of 
those small events, pregnant with great conseqnenccsj 
which meet us everywhere in the history of this rear- 
guard of the Revolution. 

The aged loyalist who had so won upon the confi- 
dence of Ferguson was at heart a stanch patriot. Doubt- 
less he was ashamed of the devil's clothing in which he 
had arrayed himself to worm out the secrets of the Brit- 
ish officer. It is certain that he did penance for his 
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falsehood by a ride of more than twenty miles, on a dark 
night, through a dismal forest and over swollen streams 
to the nearest American encampment. This was at Flint 
Hill, whore lay the broken remains of Sumter's brigade. 
The heroic leader himself was in hiding, badly ■wounded, 
tmd his men wore now in command of Colonels Hill and 
Lacey, of South Carolina, who were waiting for some 
opportunity to strike a blow for the patriot cause. They 
numbered about four hundred men — far too weak a force 

i;to attempt to cope with Ferguson, and this they keenly 
igretted, when told by the old dissembler that the Brit- 
ish commander lay within a few hours' ride of their 
rifles. But, toward the close of that day — the 5th of 
October — they learned from their scouts of the advance 
of the oyer-mouutain men to Gilbert Town and their 
march toward Ninety-six, in the vain hope of overtaking 
I'erguson. Instantly tlie two colonels resolved to set 
lem right, and to tender their own men to re-enforce 
expedition. Colonel Hill was suffering from a re- 
cent wound, and could not endure a night ride of thirty 
miles; but at eight o'clock Colonel Lacey mounted his 
horse, and, attended by only a single guide, set out to 
find the men from the Backwater. 

The night was again very dark. They soon lost 
.their way, and, suspecting treachery, Lacey was twice 
the point of shooting his guide ; but merciful 

(fl^onghts came to him on each occasion, and some hours 
:«fter midnight he was rewarded by being led to the oat- 

'3ying pickets of the over-mountain men, who were en- 

' 21 
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camped only two miles beyond where they tad lost tiiel 

trail of Ferguson at Denard'a Ford, Stating liis errand, 
Lacey was blindfolded aud led to the quarters of the i 
commiinding colonels. Eyery one of them was astir, 
though it wanted yet some hours to daybreak ; but they 1 
received his advances with distrust, taking him at first I 
for a Tory spy. In this region a ma.n could not trust | 
his nearest neighbor, and Lacey was a stranger to every I 
oue in the encampment. But he was not to be repulsed. 
Ho told them what he knew about Ferguson, and, offer- 
ing to join his force with theirs, proposed to set out at 
once to attack him, before he could receive his expected J 
re-onforceraont from Cornwallia. Lacey's evident sin-^ 
eerity at last convinced the wary backwoodsmen, audi 
they gladly aeeeptcd his proposal, agreeing to join liim 1 
at BUDset of the following day at the Oowpens, a place , 
which, only a hundred days later, was to witness the dia- 
aetrous'aefeat of Tarleton by General Morgan. The colo- 
nels then told Lacey that they had lost the trail of Fer- 
guson at the crossing of Broad River, but, convinced that 
he had gone on to Ninety-six, they had spent the greater 
part of the night in selecting seven hundred of their 
best-mounted men, with whom they meant to pursue 
and bring him to battle before he could effect a junction 
with Colonel Oruger. His arrival had saved them from ' 
that fatal mistake ; and thus it was that the night-iida j 
of the venerable wearer of devil's clothing had important 
consequences. 

The Oowpens was twenty-one miles from the camp ot 
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' the patriot colonels, and about the same distance from 
Sumter's men at Flint Hill. To reach the latter place 
Lacoj liad a rough ride of nearly thirty miloa, over a 
wretched road and through a hilly country ; but he was 
at tho rendezvous with his troops a little iiftcr sunset on 
the 6th of October, thus riding fifty miles, and muster- 
ing and marching his men, in the short space of fifteen 
hours. At the Cowpens Lacey was soon joined by Se- 
vier and the other colonels, with their seyeu hundred 
chosen mounted men. The remainder of the force, num- 
bering six hundred and ninety, had been left behind to 
follow on the trail of the advance as rapidly as they 
were able ; but they wore not counted on for effective 
service, it being thought that the utmost speed would be 
required to reach Ferguson before he should receive re- 
enforeementa. 

With Colonels Jliil and Lacey was Colonel Williams, 
the efficient officer who had fought so gallantly at Mus- 
grove's Mill. Their combined forces numbered about 
four hundred and fifty ; but when the best men, best 
rifles, and best horses, were winnowed from among the 
rest, there were found only two hundred and ten who 
were thought capable of marching fifty miles with- 
out food, and then fighting a fresh and well-disciplined 
enemy of superior numbers. When the selection was 
completed, the flying squadron counted precisely nine 
hundred and ten men — truly a small force to have com- 
mitted to it the task of turning an important page in 
human history. 
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The Cowiiens receiTed its name from being the resi- 
dence of a wealthy Tory, who employed a large nnmber 
of pens in the stalling of his cattle. Some of hie ani- 
mals were now made contraband of war by the patriota, 
and it is recorded by one of the expedition that they 
reaped fifty acres of his com in about ten minutes. The 
night was again very dark, and heavy clouds portended an 
early storm, but soon hundreds of camp-fires cast a lurid" 
glow over all the surrounding country. By these firea 
the half-famished men were having a feast that they had 
not known since leaving Watauga. They bad marched 
for ten days through a thinly settled country, destitute 
of provisions, and their fare had been of the most meager 
description. Parched corn-meal, or the green ear roast- 
ed, had been their principal ration, and one of them 
says, "I thought green piimpkins, sliced and fried, 
about the sweetest eating I ever had in my life." Even 
of sueh food their supply had been scanty, but now they 
had broiled beef in plenty — eaten, however, without salt, 
and in haste, for the order to march would be issued as 
soon as the officers should have finished the winnowing 
of the newly arrived forces. The order came before the 
more tardy among them had fully broiled their steaks [ 
but the larger number managed to provide a few ears of 
roasted com for their knapsacks. 

And there was need of haste. A scout, who joined 
the force on its arrival at the Cowpens, reported that he 
had seen Pergusou that very morning, marching eflst- 
ward, and ten miles distant from his late encampment 
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Eis army did not exceed fifteen liundred men, bnt it waa 

moTing toward Cornwallis, and was not, at that time, 

Jmore than thirty miles from Charlotte. Another scoot 

jeoon came iu, bringing tidings that Major Gibbs^ a noted 

loyalist, waa only four miles away, with from four to siz 

■hundred Tories, whom he intended to lead to Ferguson 

a. the following day ; and other smaller bodies of loyal- 

Kjgts were known to be in the neighborhood. There was 

Deed, therefore, of haste, if the patriots would overtake 

Ferguson before he was joined by these Tories, and had 

received re-enforcements from headquarters, from whicli 

L he was now distant ouly a forced march of less than twen- 

Ity-four hours. By some, it was proposed that the little 

my should fail on and annihilate Gibbs and the other 

ITories ; but this waa opposed by Sevier and Shelby. 

f had, they again said, come out to fight Fergu- 

Let the meaner game go. If he were crushed, the 

ibead would be gone, and the body would inevitably fall 

) pieces. 

The information brought by the scouts waa correct, 
erguson had broken camp at four o'clock on the morn- 
ing of that day, and marched sixteen miles to King's 
Ifountain. lie was pretty accurately informed of the 
(DoyementB of the over-mountain meji, as may be seen 
I the following dispatch, which, on setting out, he 
mt to Cornwallis : 



"Mt Loed : A doubt does not remain with regard 
the intelligence I seat your lordship. They are since 
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joined by Clarke and Sumter — of course, aro become an 
object of some consequence. Happily, their leaders are 
obliged to feed their followera with euch liojies, and so 
to flatter tliem with accountB of our weakness and fear, 
that, if necessary, I should hope for success against them 
myself ; but, numbers compared, that must be but doubt- 
ful. 

"I am on my march toward you by a road leading 
from Cherokee Ford, north of King's Mountain. Three 
or four hundred good soldiers, part dragoons, would fin- 
ish the bnsiness. Something must be done soon. This 
their last push in this qaarter." 

Fergnson was mistaken as to Clarke and Sumter. 
Thirty of Clarke's men, and all that remained of Sum- 
ter's, were with the patriots ; but the two leaders them- 
selves were absent from their commands, Sumter at that 
time wounded and in concealment, and Clarke, his wife, 
and some of his scattered troops, enjoying the hospitality 
of the "Bonnie Kate," at Sovier's log palace on the Noli- 
chocky. He also greatly overestimated the patriot force. 
Allaire states that they were twenty-fire hundred strong 
■when they attacked at King's Mountain, and tliia waa 
probably Ferguson's present estimate. But, however 
tnucb he exaggerated his enemy's strength, Ferguson had 
no thought of further retreat. He had now taken up a 
frtrong position, from which, he said, he could not bo 
iflriren by all the rebels out of — sheol, and there he in- 
fended to hold his ground. This Js evident from the 
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followiug extract from a biographical Bketeli of him, 
written by his distinguished reiative, Dr. Adam Fergo- 
Bon : " He dispatched a messenger to Lord Cornwallie, 
to inform his lordship of what had passed — of the ene- 
mies he had to deal with — of the roiite he had taken 
to avoid tliem ; earnestly expressing his wish tbiit he 
might be enabled to cover a country in which there were 
so many well-affected inhabitants ; adding that for this 
purpose he should halt at King's Mountain, hoping that 
he might be there supported by a detachment from hia 
lordship, and saved the necessity of any further re- 
treat." This letter was intercepted by the patriots, and 
• duplicate that wae sent on the following day, arrived 
too late to prevent the disaster which overtook Ferguson. 
The nine hundred and ten mounted men set out on 
leir march from the Cowpeas about nine o'clock that 
.fivening, and they were followed by about fifty foot-Bol- 
diera, whose ardor to meet the enemy could not be re- 
i^reased by either mud, or storm, or darkness. For the 
light was intensely dark, and a drizzling rain was fall- 
jhig, miring the roads, and making them all but impass- 
ible for foot-passengers. Before many houra tbo drizzle 
;ame a poaring rain, and to shield their rifles from 
■the wet the men were obliged to wrap their blankets and 
hunting-shirts about the locks, thns exposing their bod- 
lies to the full fury of the storm. The rain lasted all 
the night, but they kept on, wet to the skin, and often 
losing their way in the darkneaa, bnt never halting a 
moment till, with the Srst streak of day, they came to 
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the range of low hills nhich orerlook the Cherokee 
Ford of Broad Hiver. Hero they drew np oii the sum- 
mit, while EQoch Gilmer, their most trusted scout, went 
forward to recoaaoitre the ford, it being feared that , 
le enemy might hsTe wayl^d the crosaiag. I 

Of this scout I may as well say a few words, for he I 
was of great service to Uie expedition. The over-mounts 
aiu men were in a strange country, where nearly every 
man they met waa a Ton,', and not merely a Tory, but 
a creature of low, half-devilish instincts, from whom it ■ 
was next to impoagible to extract truthful and reliable in- ] 
formation. Without any purpose except pare mischief 1 
they took delight in misleading the expedition, and | 
would have counted it a huge joke bad it migcarried 
through their false tidings. It was owing to the sol- 
emn assertions of two ot these men, tliat they had seen 
Ferguson on the road to Ninety-sis, that the patriot colo- 
nels were led to follow on that route after they had ■ 
lost the trail of the enemy at Broad Hiver. Aa I bars J 
said, a hundred years have not improved these people. 
They still inhabit that region, live in the same mud- 
chinked hovels, wear the same coarse "butternuts,'' 
and have the same personal characteristics — those of the 
porcine animal, whose flesh is their favorite article of I 
diet Giving freedom to such men was literally casting * 
"pearls before swine," bat to this end were Sevier and J 
his comrades now marching and fighting. 

The scout Gilmer was unacquainted with the region> 
. but was peculiarly fitted for gathering informatJoa in j 
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any locality. He belonged to a class of which some con- 
BpicHOTis examples were developed by our recent civil 
war — born actors, who could assame any character at 
pleaaure, laugh and weep in the same breath, be graye 
or gay, wise or "otherwise," a sane man or a lunatic, 
and act each part bd natarally as to deceive the most 
I aatute reader of hnman nature. To these uncommon 
I traits Gilmer added absolute fearlessness, perfect self- 
possession, keen observation, and a shrewdness that could 
neither be misled nor baffled. While the troops were de- 
tained at the Cowpens, he had pushed on a few miles to 
the house of a wealthy Tory, and in an incredibly short 
I time had so won on his confidence as to draw from him 
I at! that he knew of the enemy's intentions. Cornwal- 
, the Tory said, was calling in his outposts and con- 
[ centrating his forces, to give Gates another crushing de- 
r feat, when North Carolina would he fully at his feet, and 
\ aa unobstracted road opened before him through Virginia, 

■ which State he would enter with a larger army than 
ft.Iiad yet been seen on American soil. All which might 
llisye come to pass but for the handful of cold and 

■ Imngry men, in dripping blankets and hnn ting-shirts, 
I Wearied with forty-two miles of hard riding, who, with- 
I in a few hours, filed swiftly post the old Tory's door- 
■■■way. They looked to him like a battalion of drowned 
I rats, but their powder was dry, and so were the locks of 
I their unerring Deckard rifles, and before the sun should 
I again go down he should hear that the brilliant dream of 
L'Cornwallis had been dispelled in a smoke of their raising. 
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GOmrr Dow rode fearieslj fonraid to the Cberokce 
Font, md sod tbe men in vuttng oa the hills beard him 
nn^ing at tbe top of bis voice, " Barney Linn," a son^ of 
the period. Ai this eigaai that the road was clear, thej 
again tooTeil forward. Tbe river tras swollen with the 
■till taBiug rain, bot the troope could be no wetter than 
they were, and, holding their rifles aloft, they jtlonged 
boldly into the deep and rapid etream — those best moont- 
ed taking the npper aide, as most able to withstand tlie 
current When all were safely over, they pressed 
sgwii. They were eatisGcd that Ferguson was not far 
in ftrlTaoc^, and on the road they were puraaiDg, but 
of bow far away he wa^, or how posted, they were igno- 
rant. To make these discoveries, Gilmer was again sent 
forward. lie dashed off at a rapid gallop, the squad 
following at a slower pace, till at a short distance they 
came to the camping-ground which f ergnson had left 
only twenty-four hours before. Here the officers called 
a halt of a few minutes to allow the men to snatch a 
Iiasty and meager breakfast from the store in their knap- 
sacks, and some staodiug corn they found by the road- 
side. The meu feasted upon the raw ears, and served 
Iciut the stalks to their horses. This done, they took to 
the road again, satisfied from the fresh tracks that they 
wero not far in the roar of Ferguson. 
They had marched twenty-ono miles in a ponring 
rain, and now the storm increased, and the rain 
down oven faster. Tlie windows of heaven seemed to 
bo open and pouring out a deluge of water. It strnck 
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ipou their drenched bodies like pellets of hail, chilling 

lem throiigh to the very marrow of their houos. Some 

if the horses gave out, and Bome of the men sank ex- 

. listed upon .their saddles. In those circumstances a 

iw of the colonels held a hurried consultation, and rid- 

ig forward to Shelby, who led the advance, told him 

tbat they had decided to halt for a while to give the 

Len a little rest and refreshmeut. "I will not stop 

til night," he answered, curtly, " if I follow Ferguson 

■to Cornwallis's lines ! " Without reply they rode back 

their commands, and no more was said about rest or 

refreehment. 

At the distance of eleven miles from the ford they 

came upon a semi -loyalist, from whom they learned that 

Ferguson was encamped only eight miles beyond ; and 

here they fortunately captured a eouplo of Tories. 

Being promised their liberty, these men gave the patriots 

ime account of the situation of tho enemy, and guided 

lem on the way to his encampment. So they pressed 

on again, with renewed courage. About noon the rain 

censed, the clouds cleared away, and tho sun came out 

bright and glorious, sondiug warmth into their chilled 

Smbs, stiffened as they were from nearly fifty miles of 

lonataut riding. A smile seemed now to overspread tho 

'hole of Nature, and in this both officers and men saw 

omen of good fortune to the expedition ; so again 

ley took courage, and pressed still more eagerly for- 

rard. 

At tho end of another five miles, some of Sevier's 
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men entered a Tory dwelling. From the men of the 
family they could extract nothing more than that Fer- 
guson was not fur away ; but, as they left the house, a 
woman followed them who asked, "How many are there 
of you?" "Enough to whip Ferguson, if we can find 
him ! " they answered. " He is on that mountain," 
replied, pointing to a spur of the King's Mountain range, 
about tLrco miles away. 

Eidiug on some distance farther, Colonel Campbell, 
and fiomc other officers who were in the advance, de- 
scried the horse of (lilmer tied at the gateway of a house 
about half a mile up the road. Campbell had no sin 
uctiuaintance vith the scont, but he bad been told of 
his vaunted coolness and bravery, aud he determined 
upon a practical joke that should teat his possession of 
those quahtios. Making a lasso of a rope, he pat spun 
to bis horse, and with several others rode at full gallop 
for the dwelling. Entering it, they found Gilmer seated 
at dinner with the family, two of whom were women, 
and one young and good-looking. "Youd — d rascal, 
shouted the devout Presbyterian, "we have got yon 1 
" A true king's man," replied Gilmer, with even stronger 
emphasis. Dragging the scont from the table, the piouB 
oolouel swore that he would hang him from the cross- 
bar of the gate before the doorway ; at which the wom- 
en screamed and burst into tears. Seeing this. Major 
Obroniele, who was Gilmer's friend, besought the colo- 
nel not to hang him tbere, lest his ghost should dis- 
turb tho family. To this the colonel assented, declar- 
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' ing, however, that the Tory should swing from the first 
overhanging limb. Then the scout was dragged away, 
and, when well out of sight of the house, was duly re- 
leased, and asked to teU hia story. In such rude sports 
these men could engage on the very eye of a desperate 
battle. 

The family were of decided Tory principles. The 
scout had ingratiated himself with them by professing 
to be a " true king's mou," who desired to find Fergu- 
son in order to enlist with him. This so overjoyed 
the women that they allowed the scout to express hia 
sympathy with their principles by giving each a hearty 
snmck ; and this pressure of the lips so opened the 
heart and mouth of the younger woman, that she told 
Gilmer she had been to Ferguson's camp, with some 
poultry, that very morning ; and that it was only three 
miles away, on a ridge between two streams, where a 
party of hunters had encamped during the previous 
autumn. Among these hunters had been Major Chroni- 
cle and Captain Mattocks, two of the ofBcera on the ex- 
pedition, BO that the patriots had now exact knowledge 
of Ferguson's position. 

Scarcely slackening the pace of the squadron, the 
jommandiug colonels now gathered about Chronicle, 
I they rode forward, listened to his description 
of the position of Ferguson. At once and unanimously 
they decided to surround his encampment, and attempt 

I the capture or destrnction of his entire army. A plan 
ef battle was speedily agreed upon. Still sitting upon 
22 
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thoir horses, they provided for every detail of the com- 
ing engagement. The Uttle army should be divided 
into foor columns, two of which, under Sevier and Shel- 
by, should march forward in the road ; the two others, 
under Oani))bcl) and Cleveland, on each side of it, and 
all in full view of one another. In this order they 
Bhonld move onward as noiselessly as possible to the foot . 
of the mountain, when Sevier and Campbell should de- 
ploy to the right, Cleveland and Shelby to the left, and 
thus completely encircle Ferguson. Then diamonnting, 
and tethering their horses in the timber, they shonld 
raise the Tennessee yell, and simaltaneously, all around 
the circle, begin the attack. It is not known with whom 
this plan of battle originated ; but, from whomever it 
oame, it was a flash of genius. No other could have 
succeeded. Approached according to the rules of mod- 
em warfare, the position of the British was impregnable. 
This was Ferguson's own opinion, and it was confirmed 
by General Bernard, an aide-de-camp of Napoleon, who, 
after examining the ground, said : " The shape of 
hill itself would be an eternal monument of the military 
genius and skill of Colonel Ferguson. . . . No other plan 
of assault but that pursued by the mountain-men coq1< 
have succeeded against him." 

Hitherto the men had marched without any regard' 
to military order, singly or in small squads, as suited 
their convenience ; but now a halt was called, and every 
man was ordered to take bis appropriate position under 
his proper commander. Strict silence was also enjoined, 
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and then, aa mute as the jaded beasts they rode, the 
battalion moved again rapidly forward. At a little dis- 
tance, Sevier's advance captured two or three Tories, 
who confirmed tha scout'a report of the position of Fer- 
guson, and pointed oat the locality of his pickets. These 
were come upon noiselessly by Shelby, and captured 
without firing a gun ; and a short distance farther on 
ft youth was made prisoner, who was riding express 
to Cornwallis. On him were found dispatches from 
Ferguson, which were read to the men — all but the 
statement of his numbers, which, being larger than their 
own, was kept secret by the officers. Then, when with- 
in about a third of a mile of the enemy's position, 
they halted amid the thick woods and fastened their 
horses to the branches of trees. The nine hundred and 
ten mounted men wero all there, and, incredible aa it 
may seem, the fifty riflemen who had come on afoot 
were also present. They had marched nearly fifty miles 
in eighteen hours, through mud, and rain, and darkness. 
The men were now ordered to strap their blankets and 
overcoats to their saddles. This done, the final word was 
given, "Tresh prime your guns, and every man go into 
battle finnly resolved to fight till he dies !" Then stem 
Ud silently they encircled the hill ; and then the long 
roll of the British drum echoed amid the trees, and a 
shower of bullets, falling among Shelby's men, pro- 
claimed that the battle had began. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



KINGS MOUNTAIN. 

The spot where tlio buttle was fonght is not entitled 
to the name of monntaiu. It is a narrow ridge of 
ground, about a third of a mile long, and at its great- 
est breadth not more than three hundred and fifty feet 
wide — a mere spur of a loftier eminence known as King's 
Monntoin. Standing anywhere upon its summit, a man 
IB within short range of a rifleman posted on either 
side of the hill. It rises only sixty feet from the eur- 
roonding country, but its sides slope steeply, and at the 
time of the battle were covered with a heavy growth 
of timber, behind which the assailants eould shield their 
approach ; but at the summit they wonld be met by a 
high escarpment of rocks, broken, jagged, and heaped 
confnsedly together, forming iu many places s breasfc- 
work 08 difficult to scale as the stone walls of a fortress. 
Behind these rocks Ferguson was posted, his baggage- 
wagons drawn together to protect the most exposed point 
of his position, which was at the wider extremity of the 
elevation, With him was a force of something more 
L eleven hundred men, about one hundred and fifty 
a were British regulars, armed with musket and 
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bayonet, and the remainder Tory militia, proyided with 
rifles, and many of them with long butcher-kniyea, made 
to fit firmly into the mnzzlea of their pieces. In a 
charge, these knives wontd be as effective aa the reg- 
ular bayonet. The Tories Fergnaon had carefully drilled 
during several montha, and he relied npon them with 
nearly as mnch confidence as on his famons regulars. 
Defended by snch soldiers, he regarded his position as 
impregnable. 

The over-mountain men had marched for thtrty-Bix 
hours with scarcely any rest or food ; bat, now pausing 
only long enough to strap their blankets to their sad- 
dles, and tether their horses among the trees, they filed 
rapidly around the ridge, to attaek an enemy thna 
strongly posted, refreshed by rest and sleep, and, as their 
leaders knew from the captured dispatches, considerably 
their superior in numbers. Sevier led the way with the 
right wing, Cleveland and Williams followed with the 
left, and Campbell and Shelby with the center brought 
up the rear, and in this order the combined forces moved 
steadily to their assigned places. These taken, they 
would completely encircle the enemy's position, Shelby 
being opposite to Campbell, Sevier to Williams and Lacy, 
and the forces of Cleveland joining those of Sevier at the 
■wider extremity of the ridge, which was barricaded by 
Hie baggage-wagons. As Shelby and Campbell had a 
shorter distance to march than the others, they would 
lie the first to reach their places ; but orders were given 
them to defer the attack until Sevier and Cleveland had 
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got into position, when the latter ebould raise the Ten- 
ueBsee yelJ, and all should rosh simultajieoiisly npon the 
enemy. But the early firing of the British frustrated 
this arrangement. 

As Shelby approached the hill, he diacoyered a gap 
leading directly to the enemy's position on tho summit. 
Entering this, he was met by a yolleyfrom the British, 
and his moo began to fall around him. They pleaded for 
permission to return the fire; but he answered : "No! 
Press on to your places, and your fire wiU not bo wasted." 
They pressed rapidly on, and thus the battle began ten 
minutes before Sevier and Cleveland had reached their 
appointed positions. 

Meanwhile, hearing tho firing, Campbell ordered hia 
men to scale the hill, and attack on the side opposil 
to Shelby. Tho doughty Presbyterian was in his shirl 
sleeves, stripped for tho fight ; and, waving above hia 
head an old claymore which had come down to him from 
his Scottish ancestors, he shouted to his men : " Here 
they arc, my bravo boys ; shout like li — 11, and fight 
like devils ! " Tho ground at this point is craggy, 
abrupt, and difficult of ascent ; bat, creeping slowly up 
the acclivity, and dodging from tree to tree, it was not 
many minutes before Campbell's men were noiir tlie sum- 
mit. There they paused, and poured in a volley upon 
the solid mass of British, which mowed them down 
as grain is mown down by tho sickle. At the same 
moment Shelby, having reached hia position, opened & 
fire on the British rear, and soon the signal-yell 
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I Irom tlie farther end of tbe hill, and the deadly ivork be- 
t gan all around the mountain. The shout waa taken np 
I by tbe whole attacking force, till the woods echoed with 
rtho unearthly sound — more terrible even than the sharp 
I crack of the backwoods rifles. Heading it, De Peyster 
I said to Ferguson, "This is ominous — these are those 
1 yelling derils I " He had heard that shout at Muagrove's 
r Mill, and knew that it meant desperate fighting. 

But Ferguson was not to be intimidated by yella or 
I bullets. Instantly ho ordered his regulars to charge 
V down upon Campbell with the bayonet, and a like force 
I of Tories to drive Shelby from the other side with their 
I butcher-knives. Campbell's men fell back slowly till 
l^flome of them were thrust through and through, when 
I .the rest retreated more rapidly to the very foot of the 
I hill and even beyond it. But Campbell had them well 
I in hand. Wlien it seemed to him that they had gone 
I jfer enough, ho called to them to halt and reload. This 
I they did in a moment, and up the hill they went 
I again, driving the British before them, and pouring 
t upon them a rapid fire that crimsoned the hill-side. 
I On the retreat. Lieutenant Eflmonston, who had fought 
Iw) bravely at Long Ishind Flats, was thrust through the 
I'Srm, but, sheltering himself only long enough to have the 
rHmb bandaged, he joined his men in the return charge, 
Isaying, "Boys, let us at it again 1" 

In a similar manner Shelby was driven down the 
^'Opposite slope by the butcher-knife bayonets of the 
P Tories. Firing as they went, his men fell back slowly 
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fevtWfaatc< Oe^cfin^. Bavrwr, ^Bii^ tack with 
^ w vish Oiphllj did net bob nOtmi. Em; 
knevh to be A* fRnxaaged tactiactf the leaders, 
Tten Shelb; ifaastcd, " 5ot, bo}^ irioad, and let's 
» tfccmaBd gne then ""^^"^ fire!" tliej 
qpkUj tamed, innned in ndamu, aad vent op tbe 
Un ^aiii, tfaeir leader at their bead. AIL thro^fa the 
t0A, ** Sidbr, a maa of tbe hardiest make, etiS as iron, 
amoag tbe '*^""*^*— nnglcd out for daontlessies, went 
right onwafd and upward, like a man who had hot one 
thing to do, and bat one thoogfat — to do iL" * 

SeTier and Clevelaod had already joined in the at- 
tack, and now, Mva Shelby, "the monntain waa coTered 
with flame and smoke, and seemed to tbander." A3 
Clereland led hia men to the attack he eould not resist 
naking them a speech after his backwoods fashion. 
In broken sentences he shouted as they climbed the 
bill in the face of a terrible fire : " My brave fellows, 
we have beaten the Tories, and we can beat them ag^n. 
They are all cowards. If they had the spirit of men, 
they would join us in supporting the independence of 
the country. When you are engaged, do not wait for 
the word of command. I will show you by my exam- 
ple how to fight. I can unilertako no more. Every 
man mast act on hia own judgment. Fire as fast as 
you can, and stand your ground as long as yon can. 
When you can do no better, get behind trees, or retreat ; 
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bat I beg you not to run <iuite off." Then, pointing 

to the crest of tho hiJl down which a deadly fire was 

plunging, he cried, "Yonder is your enemy, and the 

lemy of mankind ! " 

Then they went up the hill, and from behind trees, 

:Wid rocks, and fallen logs, and every natural protection, 

poured their well-directed fire, pausing only to reload, 

which done, they would dash suddenly for some higber- 

up shelter, their leader every now and then calling out, 

" A little nearer, my brave men, a little nearer 1 " Thus 

they crept up the slope, firing as they went, and every 

bullet doing its fatal work, till they stood face to faoe 

with the Tories on tho summit. Then ensued a fearful 

hand-to-hand encounter, in which, singling out their 

ints, men grappled with oue another in deadly 

le, amid shouts and yells and curses that echoed 

ir away amid the peaceful forest. Such is war, 

^tripped of its sham glory, and seen in its utter na-^ 

jedness — a carnival of wild beasts, a pastime for devils. 

great principles were not at stake, if through snch 

try ordeals the race of man did not rise to higher levels 

progress and freedom, what human being would have 

te heart to turn a single page in this world's bloody 

itory ? 

Meanwhile Sevier had led his men up to the eastern 
lat, right against the center and most solid masses of 
enemy. He made thorn no harangue — none was 
ided, for they were accustomed to follow where be led, 
ithoat thought or question. Every man among them 
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had been with him before in as deadly peril. Straight np 
the hill they went, right into the enemy's fire, pausing 
only at the very summit, llere the barricade of rocka 
gSTe them the same protection it gave the enemy, and 
ercn greater, for the British were firing down-hill, and 
of neceBsity overshot the mark, wonnding only the trees 
along the bill-side. In Sevier's little army every man 
was a sharp-shooter, and when be halted at the summit, 
and said, "Now, hoys, single out yonr men, take sure 
aim, and — fire I " the havoc that followed was terrible. 
The British went down like bent grain before a torrent 
of hail — they were piled in heaps, liko eea-weed thrown 
up by an ocean-storm. The hill streamed red with the 
carnage. 

The little mountain was now everywhere in emption, 
belching forth smoke and lightning and thunder. Onfl 
long, sulphureous blaze encircled and flashed everywhere 
along it from base to summit. Two thousand stal- 
wart men were wrestling there in a life-and-death strug- 
gle, and the shoots of the combatants, the cries of the 
wounded, the moans of the dying, mingling with the 
sharp report of the rifle, and the startling Indian yell 
that every now and then broke forth along the American 
lines, made up a din deafening and appalling. But 
above it all rose the shrill whistle of tbe British com- 
mander, hy which he rallied and directed bis men in 
the conflict. In his wounded left hand he carried a 
slim silver tube, and its well-understood signals conveyed. 
his orders to all parts of tbe mountain. Though him- 
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[ in the thickest of the fight abreast of Serier, lie 
! thns in a manner everywhere present. 
Thus, for more than half an hour the battle raged, 
the patriots now repulsed and now again driving the 
enemy. Time and again the British bayonets drive them 
down the hill, and time and again thoy reform aud force 
the enemy back with terrible slaughter. As those on one 
side of the bill give way, those on the other advance, 
and thus the British are between two fires continually. 
This happens to all hut Setier'a men, who from behind 
their barricade of rocks pour in a Are Bo rapid that 
they can not be approached by the bayonet. Huddled 
closely together, Ferguson's soldiera are a broad target 
for the unerring backwoods rifle. Their ranks are being 
thinned rapidly, and, seeing this, the British leader mus- 
ters his bayonets for a supreme effort. Twice has he 
driven CampbcU down the hill, and twice has Campbell 
returned to the onset ; and now again with closed ranks 
De Peyster, his second in command, forces the heroic 
Presbyterians down the declivity, while along the British 
lines goes up the shout, "Tarleton and his legion are 
coming !" The weary patriots hear the about, and their 
fire slackens. The famous legion is a terror thronghout 
the Carolinas. To be taken by it in rear, with such an 
enemy in front, might well appall the bravest. The 
quick ear of Sevier catches the sound, and his keen 
eye discerns the danger. His brother Robert has been 
struck down by his side, three of hia riflemen are 
stretched dead at his feet, aud hia best men are wavering. 
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It ia indeed the crisis o( the battle, for, looking off to 
the sonth, he sees that Campheira retreat has become a 
rout — somo of his men are transfixed, some have been 
pushed headlong over the cliffs, and all are fleeing in 
disorder. They seem irreparably broken. That British 
Bhout ifl in their ears, and the panic of Camden is abont 
to bo repeated. But Sevier is never so cool as in the mo- 
ment of greatest danger. He speaks a few words to his 
men, and then, amid that storm of bullets, leaps upon 
his horse and rashes with his entire left wing to the 
rescue of Campbell. 

The pious Presbyterian is dismounted, and posted 
half-way between his own men and the pursuing British. 
His shirt is unbuttoned, a red bandanna is about hia 
head, his face is begrimed with smoke and powder, and, 
flourishing his old claymore about him, he is catling 
upon his men to halt, with oaths strong enough to rend 
l^e mountain from base to summit. But his men do 
not halt. That British shout has got into their legs, 
and it drives tliem farther and farther away from the 
enemy. But now Sevier and his riflemen are among 
them. Of that strange magnetic power, by which one 
oau infuse his spirit into a thousand, I suppose no man 
ever possessed a larger share than this intrepid soldier 
of the backwoods. Those who saw him in battle have 
aaid, " Hia eyes wore flames of fire, and hia words 
electric bolts, crashing down the ranks of the enemy." 
He now says but little, but what he does say arrestB 
that demoralized crowd till they turn about, and, with 
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le brave Campbell, and his own Watanga boys, msh 
,in fiercely up the mountain. A woanded Tory, who 
Ijiag half-way down the slope, has deBcribod their 
appearance as they now returned to the onset. " Tliey 
were," he says, "the most powerful-looking men I eyor 
beheJd — tall, raw-boned, and sinewy, eueh men, as a body, 
as were never before seen in the Carolinaa. They ap- 
peared like so many devils from the infernal regions, 
BO full of excitement were they aa they rushed like en- 
[ed lions up the mountain." 

Sevier watches them as they go np the slope, and 
then, still on horseback, and within short musket-range 
of the enemy, be moves along among the other weary 
patriots, and, everywhere be moves, the men gather 
strength, and rush with renewed courage upon the 
enemy. " Let tbem come on, my men," he says — " Gibbs 
and Moore and their Tories, and Tarleton and his dra- 
goons to boot 1 One more charge will end Ferguson, 
and then we will finish Tarleton and the Tories ! " It 
Tras this ride of Sevier that won the battle. 

Bnt Sevier was back in bis place in time to join in 
last desperate grapple with the enemy. It lasted 
'enty minutes, during which the two forces were not 
hundred feet apart, and the slaughter was terrific, 
Campbell's men and the "Watauga boys mounted 
crest, they were joined by Shelby, and together they 
lied the rocks and moved down upon the enemy, 
iwly the British regulars fell back toward the east- 
end of the hill, where Sevier and Cleveland were 
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mowing down their Tory comradea. Ferguson orders s I 
charge, to end this crosa-flriog, and De Peyster 
forward with a etrong force of leveled bayonets; but, 
when he reaches the lines of Sevier, only twelve of his , 
men are fit for duty — the rest had been shot down 
by the Watauga riflemen. Slowly but steadily Shelby 
and Campbell push the British back along the crest of 
tlie mountain, which now is slippery with blood, and 
strewed with the dead and the dying. Soon British 
and Tories are huddled together at the farther end o 
the hill, where the hail ia falling from the rifles of Se- , 
Tier and Cleveland. The Tories raise a white flag, hut 
FejgTison orders it down. Soon another goes up, which 
he levels with his sword ; and then De Peyster tells him 
that further resistance is a waste of life, and urges a 
surrender. This the British leader refuses; but soon, 
seeing that all is lost, he spurs his horse directly npon 
Sevier's lines, with the desperate resolve to break through i 
and escape down the mountain. One of Sevier's 
named GilHland, recognizes him by the linen hunting- 
shirt which he wears over his nniform. Gilliland is lean- 
ing against a tree, severely wounded and well-nigh ei- 
hauBted, but he levels his rifle at the British leader. 
It flashes in the pan, and he calls to his comrade, Bob- 
crt Young, "There is Ferguson — shoot him 1" Young 
Area, and the British officer falls from his horse, mortally j 
■wounded. No less than five other rifles crack at almost t 
the same instant, and each one of as many Watauga 
riflemen claimed to have killed Ferguson, No doubt 
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^^I'ihey all told tliG truth, for that numher of mortal 
^BwDunds were found upon the body of the British leader. 
^^M A sceDO of wild confugion follows. Seeing his leader 
^^K&Ileo, and tinablQ to form six of his men together, De 
^^rFeyster orders a whito flag niiBcd. Its bearer is at once 
^^Kahot down by the infnriated patriots, some of whom 
^^ftdo not miderstaod this signal of surrender. Another 
^^^^ag is then raised on the end of a riHe, and Evan 
^^■■Sholby rides forward and receives the sword of the 
^^ftBritish commandor, where he stands, near the baggage- 
^^Bwagons. There, in a few momenta, Revier and Shelby 
^^^eome together for the first time since the beginning 
^^■of the battle. Sevier, as he scans the face of his 
^^Jjounger comrade, utters an exclamation of surprise, 
^^■Vaying, "They have singed off your hair!" A British 
^^fmusket had been discharged so near as to bum Shelby's 
^^Bbeard. Then they order the enemy to throw down their 
^^Bwms, and tho patriots to cease firing. The last order is 
^^Kobeyed by all but one solitary rifie. Ping! pingt it 
^^Hgoea every few seconds, from the farther end of the hill, 
^^■and its balls fall with deadly effect among tho solid 
^^unass of British and Tories. The discharges are from 
^^^a young lad just at the edge of the crest, and an of- 
^^B&cer is sent to order him to stop firing. "I won't I" 
he answers; "the rascals have shot my father, and I 
shall keep on shooting till I have killed every one of 
them I " This ho said to two or three other meBsengers, 

Kd be did not desist till Sevier himself rode np to 
m. Then the boy threw away his rifle, and in a 
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. of joy embraced bia father, whom he ha^ 
tlionght killed by the Tories. He had been mieJed by 
the report of iLe fall of his nncle Robert. 

On that blood-stained hill there lay, when night fell 
upon the carnage, two hundred and twenty-five British 
dead, and one hundred and eighty-five more or less se- 
verely wounded. Of the corps of regulars only twenty 
were left fit for duty. All the rest of Fergneon's com- 
mand, some seven hundred, were prisoners. Not a man 
escaped. The American loss waa only twenty-eight 
killed and sixty wounded ; but among the killed were 
the bravo Colonel Williams, and Major Chronicle and 
Captain Mattocks, whose knowledge of the ground had 
contributed so largely to the success of the battle. Rob- 
ert Sevier died on the march homeward. The disparity 
of the British and American loss is partly accounted 
for by the fact that down-hill firing overshoots the mark. 
Thia was understood by Putnam and Stark, who, at 
Bunker Hill, told their men to "aim at their waiBt- 
bands." The great disproportion of British Idlled to 
their wounded shows the wonderful accuracy of the 
backwoods rifle. Thirty-seven killed is the usual ratio 
to one hundred aud eighty-five more or less injured, 
instead of which the British death-roll on this bloody 
field ran up to an excess of forty above the wounded. 

It was a remarkable battle. If we take no account 
of the small numbers engaged, and consider only the 
valor displayed, and the results that followed, it must be 
classed as one of the most notable conflicts in American 
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history. The British fought as well as Britons ever 
fought — which is saying that they showed all the bravery 
of which man is supposed to be capable. Their leader, 
too, displayed not only valor and skill, but an indomitable 
will and exalted heroiBm, All through the fight he was 
everywhere, animating his men, and, bo long as he lived, 
they might be shot down, but they could not be con- 
quered. And he fdl at last because he preferred death 

■ to surrender. But he fought against Sevier and Shelby, 

nmen as heroic as he, and actuated by far higher motives. 

pWith him it was lore of glory, and loyalty to his 
ting ; with them love of freedom, and fidelity to the 
rights of man : and so, in the long ages that are com- 
ing, when kings and kingcraft shall have perished from 
the earth, Ferguson will he accounted a brave soldier, 
but Sevier and Shelby will he ranked among the heroes 
of the race — and so will the unnamed nine hundred 
who, on that bloody day, faint with hunger, and weary 
with hard riding, marched so steadily upon those British 
bayonets. One of them received what was thought to 
be a mortal wound in the abdomen, but his life was 
saved because he had not tasted food for forty-eight 
ihonrs I Said Sevier when he was an old man, and 

Kthe country on the eve of a second war with Qreat 
Britain : " I was then ready to hazard everything dear 
3 man to secure our independence. I am now as will- 
ing to risk all to retain it." It was this spirit that 
wnquered at King's Mountain. 

A terrible night followed the terrible day of the 
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The cold was intense, and a strong wind swept I 
ttcroflfl the monntain. The wounded lay aronnd wheni 
the; liod fallen, upon the bare ground, among the un- I 
buried dead, with no shelter but the gray sty above 1 
them. There were no splint! for their shattered limba, ' 
no bandages for their flowing wounds, and only < 
surgeon among the entire two hundred and fifty. Said 
one who witnessed it, "The scene was heart-rending in 
the extreme — the groans of the dying, and the constant 
cry of the wounded for ' water I water I ' " The sefen 
hundred prisoners were huddled together in a nanow 
space, guarded by a handful of patriots, exhausted by 
long fasting, and far more weary than their captives. 
Near by wore stacked fifteen hundred captured mus- 
kets, which a desperate rush would enable them to re- i 
gain, and momently the patriot leaders expected to hear ] 
the distant tread of the seven hundred Tories under | 
Moore and Gibbs, and the invincible legion of Tarleton. 
Overpowered by hunger and fatigue, some of the men ] 
slept, but no sleep came to the eyes of the leadem 
They knew that even a more desperate battle might be I 
before them ; and so would it have been had not Fer- 
guson's dispatches been delayed and intercepted, and had i 
not, too, the names of Sevier and Shelby struck a whole- , 
some terror into the hearts of the surrounding Tories. 

But the dismal night wore away at last, and the sun I 
arose upon the bloody field of King's Mountain. Never 
before o;i this earth did its rising meet a more grateful 
welcome. As its first beams chased away the sbadowa 
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of the night, they sent down into the hearts of the weary 
patriots new strength and courage. It is probable that 
only one man among them had even a dim foresight of 
the great results whieh were to follow the day's conflict, 
and now as ho moved about among the tired men there 
was in Lis eye the steady gleam of assured triumph. 
He told them the tide had turned, the spell of British 
inyiacibility had been broken. Henceforth there might 
bo battles, but every battle would be a victory. 

So the men arose and made ready for the weary march 
homeward. The captured arms were loaded upon the 
shoulders of the prisoners, hasty litters were prepared 
lor the badly wounded, and at ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing they set oat on their march, leaving Campbell and 
ift Bmall sqnad behind to bury the dead upon the mount- 
aiu. Encumbered as they were with wounded, and them- 
selves scarcely able to drag one foot after another, it 
was nearly night before they reached a deserted planta- 
tion only twelve miles from the field of battle. Here 
they found an abundance of dry rails for their camp- 
fires, and a patch of sweet-potatoes large enough to give 
them all the much-needed rations. While regaling 
I'iiiemselves upon this simple fare, they were joined by 
i^ia force they had left behind on their hurried march 
to the battle. They had with them a few cattle, and 
these were added to the frugal repast of their half- 
lam islied comrades. 

Thereafter, for several days, the progress of the troops 
painfully slow. At the end of a week they had 
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goe tko faztber ire&t than Bickereta&'s, a place about 
Biae miles northeast of the preseat tovn of Rtitberford, 
aad oaij foTtj milee from the field of battle. They 
Dunbered nov, i]icia4iiig prisoners and woanded, uot 
br from twentr-five hundred men, and being in a eparse- 
ly settled regioD, which had been stripped bare by the 
recest march of Ferguson's forces, they saSered much for 
vant of proTigions. For two entire days they marched 
withoat anv food whatever — uot an ear of corn, nor a 
aolitary sweet-potato. At Bickerstaff's they secured a 
tnfiager supply, and here occurred a scene which exhibits 
tbe deplorable animosity thai then existed between the 
patriot and Tory elements in this section. "Tho battle 
of Camden," says General Preston, '• had made ComwallJB 
complete master of South Carolina. This power he was 
o&iug with cruelty unparalleled in modem civilized con- 
qneet ; binding down the conquered people like male- 
factors, regarding each rebel as a condemned criminal, 
and checking every murmur, answering every suspicion, 
with the sword and the fire-brand. If a suspected Whig 
fled from his house to escape the insult, the scourge, 
or the rope, the myrmidoua of Ferguson and Tarletou 
burned it down, and ravished his wife and daughters; 
if a son refused to betray hia parent, he waa hanged 
like a dog ; if a wife refused to tell the hiding-place 
of her husband, she was impaled by the butoher-knifo 
of the Tory ; and to add double liorror and infamy to 
the deep damnation of such deeds, Americans were 
forced to be the instruments for perpetrating them. 
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b That which Tarletoa was ashamed to do, he hud done by 
I Americans — neighbors, kinsmen of his victims." While 
I Sevier and Shelby were oq the march to King's Moant- 
ain, tho monster Browne had executed thirty of Clarke's 
soldiers at Augusta with circumstances of savage torture ; 
and now at Bjckerstaff's the over-mountain men heard 
that Cruger at Ninety-six had, only a day or two before, 
hanged eleven men for no other crime than being patriots. 
The tidings exasperated Campbell and Cleveland beyond 
expression. They lived among Tories, and had come 
to regard them as wild beasts, that are to be slain on 
sight, and without warning. They had now, they said, 
upward of thirty of these Tory leaders among their 
prisoners — ^men stained with every crime — and they de- 
manded that tbey should be instantly tried, and, if found 
guilty, executed in retaliation for the British enormities. 
A court-martial of twelve field-officers was accord- 
ingly convened, and, says Shelby, "thirty-six men were 
tried, and found guilty of breaking open houses, killing. 
the men, turning the women and children out-of-doors, 
and burning tho houses." The court was convened late 
in the day, and it was far into the night when the trial 
of the whole number was concluded. The proceedings 
were conducted with order and decorum, "Witnesses 
were duly cxam.ined, and the charges against each man 
were fully proved before the sentence was passed upon 
him — instant death by banging. 

Among those arraigned to answer for their IWea were 
Cmwford and Chambers, the two of Sevier'a meu wlio had 
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deserted ou the second day from Watauga, and warned^ 
Ferguson of the approach of the oyer-moaiitaiti men. 
Their treachery had occasioned the long and terrible 
march, the uncertain fight with superior numbers, and 
all the suffering and privation wliich the half-famisbed 
patriots had endured since leaving Gilbert Town, If 
events had followed their natural order — if what we mis-. 
name " chance " had not interposed to delay the British 
leader — their act would have brought disaster upon the; 
exjredition, and consigned, perhaps, every one of tha; 
patriots to the gallows or a British prison. If crime 
were to be estimated by its consequences, theirs was of 
a deeper dye than that of Andre, who, only twelve days 
before, had been sent to the gallows by Washington. 

The men composing the court were of iron mold, 
stem and inflexible, and yet justice with them 
tempered with mercy. Chambers was but a stripling, 
and it soon became apparent that he had been led awayS 
by his older comrade, Crawford. This appearing, ho w; 
instantly pardoned, but the man Crawford was us prompt- 
ly sentenced to immediate execution. Then ensued an 
incident such as, so far as I know, never occurred la 
a court of justice, not oven in one organized as a drum- 
head court-martial. It was related to me by Dr, Bam- 
scy, who had it in detail from George Washington 
vior, a younger son of the general. 

Sevier was not a member of the court — he had 
heart for such work — but he was present at the pro- 
When sentenco of death had beei 
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upon Crawford, he aaked that the criminal might be 
given np to him, he being & member of hia regiment. 
Being qneetioned by one of the court as to what he 
woald do with the man, Sevier replied, " I shall let him 
go, for he has a wife and children." So bad nearly all 
of the patriots, was the answer, and Crawford might 
have made every one of their wives a widow. Not o 
among the condemned was a greater criminal. This 
Sevier admitted, still he thought Crawford had not fully 
realized the consequences of his action. However, Provi- 
dence had overruled his wrong-doing, and given them 
the victory. He did not wish his share in it to bo stained 
by the blood of a neighbor. This man belonged to him, 
for he was from over the mountain. Therefore, he asked 
hifl life, and he would be responsible for hia good con- 
dnct in future. 

So the mau was given up to Sevier, and ever after- 
waa a true patriot and a worthy citizen. It 
by acta like this that Sevier knit men to him by 
lands stronger than those welded of iron. It was not 
his splendid abilities, but his great loving-kindness, his 
tender regard for even the wayward and the criminal, 
that won for him, during forty-throe years, such unwa- 
vering devotion as has never been bestowed on any other 
inblic man in this country. 

Crawford being liberated, the other oondemned men 
ire led out to execution. It was the 14th of October, 
le night was cold and dark. Thick clouds overhnng 
sky, presaging the storm that waa to burst upon 
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dc§crt«(l ou the flecond day from Watanga, and wai^^l 
Ferguson of tiie ajijiroach of the over-mountain men, 

Tlieir truachery hud occasioned the long and terrible 
nmnili, the uacertain fight with snperiur numbere, sod 
all the fiuSeriug and privation which the half-famisfaed 
patriots had endured since leaving Gilbert Town. If 
OTuntg had followed their natural order — if what we mis- 
name "chance" had not interposed to delay the Britisb 
louder — their act would have brought disaster upon the 
expedition, and consigned, perhaps, every one of the 
}iatriots to the gallows or a British prison. If erime 
wore to be estimated by its consequences, theirs was of 
a deeper dye tlian that of Andr6, who, only twelve daja 
before, had been sent to the gallows by Washington. 

The men composing the court were of iron mold, 
stern and inflexible, and yet justice with them waa 
U;m[>orod with mercy. Chambers was but a stripling, 
und it Boon became apparent that he bad been led awny 
by hia older comrade, Crawford. This appearing, he was 
instantly pardoned, hut the man Crawford was as prompt- 
ly sentenced to immodJato execution. Then ensued an 
incident such as, so far as I know, never occurred m 
a court of justice, not even in one organized as a dram- 
head courtmartial. It was related to me by Dr. Ram- 
s(^y, who had it in detail from George Washiugton So- 
■fior, a younger son of the general. 

Sovior was not a member of the court— he had uo 
Wt for such work-but ho was present at the pn>- 
"WTicn sentence of death had been passed^ 
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^^B was a Tory named Baldwin, a mau steeped iu crime, 
^^B'lrat who had a trace of goodneaa in him, or he could not 
^^■'baye won the devoted affection of a hrother too joang to 
tnow much of this world's wickedness. This lad, a mere 
stripling, had eomo to say a final farewell ; and now as 
the condemned man was about to be led to the scaffold, 
the youth threw himself upon him with a burst of pas- 
sionate grief that melted the hearts of the by-standera. 
^^^ It seemed that only force could separate the two, and 
^^■io this the guard hesitated to resort. This heeitatioa 
^^H'gave the lad more time to indulge his frantic grief, and — 
to cut the cords that bound his brother. This done, 
he suddenly relaxed his embrace, and, as suddenly the 
condemned man leaped through the cordon of guards, 
and hounded away into the forest. A thousand rifles 
covered him, every one of which could bring down a 
bird flying, but not one was raised to arrest the fugitive. 
Admiration for the daring of the boy sfaiyed their hands, 
and softer feelings than those which spring from a stern 

I sense of retributive justice took possession of the assem- 
bled riflemen. 
The executions had taken place near the encamp- 
ijient of Sevier, and he and Shelby stood together not 
tor from the Gallows-Oak when this scene was enacted. 
They observed its effect upon the men, and saw that 
advantage could be taken of it to stop the summary 
proceedings. The men no longer thirsted for vengeance, 
bnt were open to feelings more akin to hnmanity. More- 
over, nine hvea would, as well as thirty-five, assure Com- 
L , 
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wkIUb and the Tories that further atrocitieB would mi 
with » eurc retaliation. Ah thej said this to each other, 
one of the officers of the conrt complained londly to 
the guard of the momentary delay, and commandc 
them, with great oaths, to go on more rapidly with tl 
Gxeoutions. This Game officer had been attacked wil 
"stage-fright" toward the close of the action at King's 
Itlvnntuin, and had apologized to Shelby for it on the 
day following the battle. Sevier regarded him now 
intently for a moment, then with a smile that was 
peculiar to him, said, "Why, colonel, if we all had been 
as much in earnest in the action, more would have 
killed, and fewer left to be hanged." More abrnptlj 
and with less courtesy, Shelby added : "This work 
stop. We have talked it over, and it must stop. Th( 
hfts been enough of it." The opposition of these 
men did that which, half an hour before, had seemed 
be impossible — ^it saved the lives of the twenty-five coa^ 
demned Tories. But the execution of the nine 
its intended effect. Tiiereafter no more patriots 
hanged in the Oarolinas. 

About two o'clock on the following morning, one oti 
the condemned Tories came to Shelby, where he wi 
asleep under a tree. "You have saved my life,' 
said to him, "and I will tell you a secret. Tarletoi 
will be here in the morning ! A woman has brougW 
us the news." 

The information was possibly not correct, but pn 
dence required that it should bo acted upon. At an; 
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I other time it would have been welcome tidings to tlie 
patriota ; but now, jaded with a long march, half fam- 
ished, and encnmbered irith a host of prisonera and 
■wounded, they were in no condition to meet an onset 
from the impetuous troop of Tarleton. They had for 
days expected an attack, and had made dispositions to 
meet it ; and it is possible that, if the British leader had 
OTertaken them, the desperate energy with which they 
would have fought might liave brought upon him a like 
disaster to that which soon afterward befell him at the 
Cowpens, But the patriota would have fonght at great 
disadvantage, and they prudently resolved to avoid an 
engagement. This could be done only by a forced march 
of thirty-two miles to the ford of the Catawba at Qnaker 
Meadows. 

This course being decided upon, before the dawn of 
day the little army was set in motion. The badly 
wounded were conveyed to secluded retreats in the 
mountains, the convalescent were mounted on the horses 
of their comrades, and the weary troop took up their 
toilsome way, over a broken and hilly country, and a 
rough and etony road, impassable except for horao and 
foot-passengers, Not a pound of provisions was in the 
camp at starting, and not a soul in the cavalcade — offi- 
cers or men, prisonera or wounded — tasted food daring 
the weary march of twenty-four hours that followed. It 
was not long before they were overtaken by the storm 
which the previous night had foretold. The rain began 
to fall shortly after daybreak, and soon it came down 
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in tomsDts. But this only hastened their moTcmcnti^ 
for it foreboded a freshet in the rivers, and their safe^ 
depended npon reaching the Catawha while it wasai 
fordatilo. Sa, all through the day. and far into a C0I4 
and cliumd night, they marched, the mud up to theil 
kiiccM, and often losing their way in the woods ; but a 
lust, worn out with fatigue and fasting, and every c 
of them, from the leaders to the meanest private, ' 
wet aa if lie had been dragged through the Catawba^* 
tliey arrived at the bank of tiiat river. It waa twc! 
o'clock in the morning, intensely dark, and the CatawM 
wiia broast^high and rapidly rising ; but they plunged bC 
once into the rushing stream, and every man of theift 
reached the opposite shore in safety. In three 1 
hours tlio river had risen far beyond its banks, andfos 
many days it was an impassable barrier between I 
juitriots and any pursuit from Tarleton. 

But, Btrangc as it may seem, while the patriots veM 
thus retreating from the British, Tarleton and Corn' 
wallis were fleeing from them, quite as rapidly, and in 
a much more disorderly manner. The panic whid 
Bcisied upon the British commander was the first frailB 
of tho battle of King's Mountain. And yet the tiding! 
brought by the condemned Tory to Shelby were suli- 
stantiftlly trao. Not hearing from Ferguson, and in totd 
ign()rftnco of his fate, Comwallis, on the morning of tlW 
10th — three days after the King's Mountain battle — dis* 
putcliod Tarleton, with a strong body of horse and artil- 
lery, to find ForguBon, and aid bim in exterminating t 
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Flebels from over the mountainB. Tarleton marched that 
day twenty mjlea on the direct rout« of the patriots, 
and, had he continued the pursuit, wonld hare come np 
with them on the morning that information of his move- 
ments came to Shelby. But at his first night's encamp- 
ment he was overtaken by a messenger from Cornwallis, 
recalling him at once to headquarters. 

Soon after Tarleton had set out, the British com- 
mander learned, from a "venerable Whig" in whom ho 
Uiad confidence, of the total defeat of Ferguson by the 
pover-mountain men, who then, ho was told, three thou- 
sand strong, flushed with victory, and daily re-enforced 
by the patriots of Mecklenburg County, were marching 
to attack him in his headquarters. During the day this 
information was confirmed, and Cornwallia suddenly re- 
solved to turn his hack upon this new enemy, who had 
thus unexpectedly descended upon him from the mount- 
pains. With Tarleton detached, and Ferguson destroyed, 
■ he thought himself in no condition to meet such a foo 
as rumor pictured the over-mountain men — a horde of 
giants, fearless of danger, enamored of fight, deadly sure 
with the rifle, clad in the Indian hunting-shirt, and, 
like the Indians, rushing into battle with an unearthly 
yell which sent a strange paralysis through the frame, 
, and froze the heart of the bravest stock-still with horror, 
[lese were not the soldiers Cornwallis came out to fight ; 
, recalling Tarleton, he began a hasty and disastrous 
retreat toward Charleston. I need not recount the rest, 
tor it is well-known history. 
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The Britisb power in the colonics was broken at 
King's Moantain. "That glorigus yictory," eaid Jefier- 
eon, "was the joyful annunciation of that turn in the 
tide of Enccess whicii terminated the Eovolutionary War 
with tlic aenl of independence." And it was more than a 
"tarn in tbo tide" — it was the cause, tho active force 
which set in motion tho train of great events that fol- 
lowed. To it may bo directly traced Blackstocka, Cow- 
jK-ns, Guilford, Entaw, and the crowning victory of York- 
town. And this victory, bo pregnant with great resnlta, 
was won by men who rushed spontaneously to the rescue 
of their country. They acted without ordera, without 
pay, without hope of reward, and did not demand eo 
much as the thanks of their government. Had they 
done so, they might have been disappointed ; for tho 
greatest hero among them lies to-day in a far-away, un- 
tended gravo, overgrown with weeds, and marked 1 
only a atone to tell his namo to hia passing countr 
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AS ISBIiS WAS, 



Thb object ot the expedition being now accom- 
plished, and the little army in absolnte secnrity, Seyier 
"was at liberty to think of the poorly defended settlers 
he had left behind on the Watauga. He had been away 
twenty daya ; six or eight mote daya mnst necessarily 
elapse before he could arrive at his home ; and, beyond 
a donbt, his absence would be no sooner known among 
the Cherokee than Oeonostota wonld set his warriors 
in motion for a descent upon the settlements. This 
thonght had often weighed npon bis mind, on the long 
march and in the deq>erate battle ; bnt antil now he 

»eon1d not leaTe hia comrades withont endangering the 
lesolts of the expedition. It was therefore with a feel- 
ing of intense relief that, on the morning after the ai^ 
rival of the patriots at Qo^er Meadows, he saw the Ca- 
tawlja a broad and farioas fiood, totally impassable for 
either foot or horsemen. Giving his men only time 
enongh to refresh themselves with food and rest, he 
called them all abont him, and asked those who felt 

Ea rapid homeward march to step a few paces 
The movement was so general that Sevier wis 
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forced to make his own selection, and, choosing about 
» haodred of the best-conditioned, he dispatched them 
At once, aoder Captain Ruaaell. over the mounteins. 
With the remainder of bis own, and the most of Shelby's 
force, he was to follow as soon as the tnen were able 
to set out on the jonrney. Shelby himself was to re- 
main with the prisoners till they were coudncted to a 
place of security in Virginia. With Shelby continued 
about fifty of his own and Sevier's riflemen, who, enlists 
ing afterward with Morgan, came to share under Moses 
Shelby in the glory of defeating Tarleton at the Cow- 
penfl, and in the subsequent captarc of Augusta, Georgia 
Sevier would have given his weary troops a longer rest, 
but his impatience bad infected them, and at two o'clock 
of that afternoon they set out on the march homeward. 
They arrived not an hour too soon, as Sevier learned^ 
when he alighted at the doorway of his home ou the; 
Noliohuoky. Awaiting him there waa Isaac Thomas,,' 
the Indian trader, who, with another trader named Har- 
lin, had been sent forward by Nancy Ward to warn Se- 
vier that the entire Creek and Cherokee nations were 
on the war-path, and about to move in strong force 
upon Watauga. Thomas had arrived several days before, 
and the tidings he brought had spread general alarm 
throughout the settlement.?. Leaving their dwellings 
and their garnered crops, the more remote of the aet-- 
tlcrs had fled to the fort for protection. Major Charles 
Bobertson had made the best dispositions for defense: 
that were possible, but the cry everywhere was for S^' 
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Tier. "When is Nolichuclij Jack coming?" Without 
him there was fear, with him a sense of absolute security. 
So, sometimes, is one man stronger than a thousand. 

Sevier listened to the report of Thomas whilo he sat, 
travel-stained, and wearied with a long march, hy a great 
wood-fire in the "reception-room" of his log dwelling. 
By his side was his young wife, and around him were 
bis three manly boys, his brother Valentine, and several 
of his officers on the expedition. His brother Robert 
he had left behind on the march across Yellow Mount- 
ain, and his dead body was even then being home to a 
lonely grave on the banfes of the Watauga. After lis- 
tening to the report of Thomas, Sevier announced the 
necessity of setting out at once to meet the Oherokees. 
They must be chected before they reached the crossing 
of the French Broad Eiver. Once there, they would 
break into small parties, and scatter liavoc and burn- 
ing throughout the settlements. With Russell's com- 
mand, which had been refreshed by two days' rest, he 
would set out to meet the Indians as soon as "Kate" 
had given him a dinner. With that hundi'ed he would 
hold the savages in check, till the rest of his men could 
ime up with him ; but they should follow as soon as 
and horses had a few days' rest and refreshment. 

Thus, with scarcely an hour's delay, and after twenty- 
eight days of hard riding, Sevier sprang again into the 
saddle, and with only a hundred men went forth to 
meet a thousand. All night they marched, and on the 
evening of the second day went into camp on Long 
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Creek, not far from the crossing of tho French Broad i 
River. They were on tho great Indian war-path, whiohl 
roQte the Indians would naturally take ; but as yet tbey« 
littti seen no traee of the savagea. Howeter, the EettIe-1 
ment« were now safely behind them, and thej couldl 
jiroceed with lesa haste and more caution. Ab they* 
went into camp at nightfall, they sent forward a small 1 
party to reconnoitre. On ascending a slight knoll at 
a short distance, the little force of twenty came and- j 
donly upon a thousand savages. Without stopping to I 
dismoont, they fired upon the Indians ; then, turning 1 
their horses' heads, they rode rapidly back to the en- 
campment. Sevier at once pat his men into positioEl 
for a night attack, and thus they lay on their arms till ' 
the morning, expecting every moment to hear the war- 
whoop of the savages. Before dayhreak they were joined 
by seventy of the men who had been left behind on the 
Nolichucky. Worn and weary as they were, these men.i 
had clamored to be led to the help of their beloved | 
commander. 

Tlius re-enforecd, Sevier advanced in the morning tol 
meet the enemy. He moved cantionaly, with scouts in | 
front, and outliers on both flanks, but he marched all 1 
day vrithout eneonnteriog an enemy, A dead Indian was J 
found at the spot where the advance had come upon I 
them on the previous evening, and this showed that the j 
eavagca had retreated in haste and disorder, for their in- I 
variable custom was to bear off their killed and wounded. J 
Here were found traces of a body numbering not lesfa 
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than a thonsand. Their spies bad, no doubt, discov- 
ered Sevier's re-enforcement of the nigbt before, and its 
nnmbera, magnified by their fears, had led their main 
body to fali hastily back to a position better fitted for an 
ambuscade. Tbia Sevier conjectared, and ho also now 
tnew their strength, but he pressed more vigorously for- 
ward. Crossing the French Broad at what is now 
known as Sevier's Island, be went into camp on Boyd's 
Creek, where was shed the first blood that Watanga 
offered up in the Eevolution. Here the men slept again 
on their arms, momently expecting an attack, but the 
nigbt wore away without any demonstration from the 
Indians. 

Soon after dayhi-eak the little army was again iu 
motion. Sevier rode with the advance-guard, which, at 
the distance of three miles, came upon the deserted camp 
of the Indians, their flres not yet extinguished. Giving 
orders that his men should form in three divisions, the 
right wing under Major Walton, the left under Major 
Jonathan Tipton, the center to be led by himself, he 
galloped forward with a small party to unearth the 
enemy, and draw them on to an attack. He had gone 

Pbnt three fourths of a mile when be came npou the 
Indians, concealed in the tall grass, and formed in a 
half-moon, evidently with the intention to inclose his 
little army. He was on the alert, but the hasty firing of 
a few braves fnlly disclosed tlieir position. Giving his 
little party directions to fire, and then to retreat slowly, 
loading and firing, he galloped rapidly back to the main 
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bod;. To them lie gave orderB which, had they been 
falljezecntcd, woaM have enveloped and destroyed the 
enemy. The right wing was to wheel to the left, the 
kft wing to the right, while he, with the center, met the 
onset of the Bavages. Thos exposed to a triple fire, the 
ludtans must have suffered terribly, and, if ther did not 
overpower the whites by sheer force of nambers, few of 
tJiem would be left to carry the tidings of defeat back to 
Chickumauga. 

As was expected, the Indians mahed rapidly forward 
ill pursuit of the decoy party till their advance was 
checked by a terrible fire from the center under Sevier. 
Then Walton wheeled to the left, with as mnch precision 
as if on parade, and the left wing attempted the same 
movement ; bnt at this moment Tipton, who had fonght 
bravely by the side of Sevier at King's Monntain, fell, 
Itadly wounded. This disconcerted his men and de- 
layed the movement, and now the Indians, mowed down 
by Sevier's fire and seeing they were likely to be 
surrounded, were seized with sudden panic, and broke 
tbrough the gap in front of the left wing, fleeing wildly 
across a swamp which lined the banks of the streamlet. 
Instantly Sevier ordered a charge, and his men, spring- 
ing upon their horses, plunged into the morase, their 
leader in the advance. He had emptied his pistols upon^ 
the fleeing savages, when he came close upon a stalwart 
warrior, who, seeing he was about to be overtaken, 
turned and flred at him from a distance of not more 
than ten paces. The ball grazed Sevier's t«mple and 
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r*iit away a lock of his hair, bnt, spurring his horse for- 
ward, he raised his sword and aimed a heavy blow at 
the Indian. The savage parried the stroke with his rifle, 
and a desiierate encounter followed with sword and gnn- 
barrel. It was a contest of agility and skill with im- 
mense strength and bmte bravery, and for a few moments 
the issue seemed donbtfnl ; but, at length, one of Sevier's 
men, coming up, leveled his rifle and dispatched the 
Indian. 
b Dragging Canoe was not personally known among the 
Rrhites. His visits to them had been at night, and they 
had seen his features only at long range of a rifle, when 
they were not easily distinguished. But Indians subse- 
quently captured affirmed that the warrior now killed 
was none other than the ferocious chieftain of the Chick- 
amaugas. It is certain that from this date he disappears 
from border history. If this wero he, then this most 
implacable foe of the whites met his fate on tlie very 
spot where he had shed the first blood of the settlers. 
The Indians scattered among the adjacent woods and 
hills, where they could not be pursued by cavalry. They 
left twenty-eight dead on the field, and carried away a 
large number of wounded. Of the whites not one waa 
killed, and only Major Tipton and two others were ae- 
ijiously wounded. This result was dae to the short con- 
iet and the rapid fire of the backwoodsmen. 

Sevier was now between the settlements and the re- 

reating Indiana, and, the object of his rapid march being 

3 accomplished, he went into camp on Sevier's Island, 
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to wait for his expcct«d rc-enforcemente. With eo gmall 
& force it wua not deemed prudent to penetrate further 
into the Indian country ia the faee of so large a body of 
the enemy, who at every etep might receive additions to 
their numbers, llowever, it was not long before Se- 
vier was joined by more ot his own men from Watauga, 
a force of Backwater troops under Arthur Campbell, and 
a portion of Shelby's regiment under Major Martin — 
Shelby himself being atill away with the King's Mount- 
ain prisoners. The little army now numbered seven 
hundred, every man experienced in Indian warfare, and 
many of them tried in the furnaeo of King's Mountain. 
With such a force Sevier did not hesitate to push for- 
ward into the Cherokee and Creek eonntry, where he 
might be opposed hy a force of ton times his own number 
—led, perha^js, by exasperated Tories and British officers. 

At Echota Sevier found a body of a thousand savages 
posted to defend the principal crossing ot the Little Ten- 
nessee ; bnt, passing over at a ford two miles below, ho 
camo suddenly upon their rear, and, without striking a 
blow, tliey fled to the mountains. The Indian towns | 
thus left to their mercy, the troops began the work of I 
destruction. For the sake of M^ancy Ward, Echota wua I 
again spared, but every other Tillage of the Ottari Cliero- 
kees was given to the flames. Their corn was burned, 
their cattle were destroyed, and not a solitary wigwam. I 
was left to shelter their wives and children from the win* | 
ter that was fast approaching. 

A like fate befell the villagea along the Tcllico an4 I 
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. and then Sevier pressed on to the Chicka- 
maaga towns, near the present site of Chattanooga. 
The Tory and Indian banditti that herded together 
there fled, as he approached, to their secret haunts along 
the river, from which they soon beheld their crops and 
their homes going u]) in one wide conflagration, while the 
blood of their alaughtered cattle dyed red the Tennessee 
to the very mouth of the immense cavern in which they 
had concealed themselves. This done, Sevier pressed on 
again into the country of the Creeka. Going down the 
Coosa Eiver into Georgia as far as the region of the long- 
leaved pine and the cypress, his rout« was everywhere 
marked bj blackened ruin and wide-spread devastation. 
Everywhere the Indians fled before him. A general 
panic had seized upon them. Only a few days before, 
they had heard that Nolichncky Jack was away, fighting 
the British in the Carolinas, and now he was applying 
the torch to their own dwellings ! The pale-faced chief 
wjis ubiqnitotis, and a conflict with him was a war with 
destiny. When his sword was once unsheathed, it drank 
Indian blood as the earth drinks rain — ever thirsty and 
never satisfied. And there was some truth in this, for 
the few men that were met were shot down without 
mercy. Only the women and children were taken pris- 
oners. More than fifty towns were destroyed ; and 
the homes of over forty thousand people laid in ashes ! 
There was not a cultivated field in the whole of this 
Indian country that was not a scorched and smoking 
desolation, Not for years could the Creeks and Chero- 
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kees recover from the wide-spread deatraction. 
yet the man who caused all this havoc waa of a nature 
most kind and gentle and tender-hearted, the idol of his 
friends and beloved by his very enemies. A terrible | 
necessity impelled him. In no other way could he re' I 
dnco the Indiana to ]Kiice, or protect the homes and Uvea I 
of the white settlers. 

The life of only one vhite man was lost on this ex-' 
pedition. It was that of Captain James £I]iott, vhv I 
had fonght under Shelhy at King's Monntatn. He v 
shot by a concealed Indian when the troops first arrived \ 
on the Tellieo, and liis death served to inflame them to I 
a more ruthless destruction. He was buried in an In- I 
dian hut, which was bnmed over his grave, that the ] 
Indians might not find and mutilate his body. 

After sixty-five days, Sevier returned to Echota, and 1 
from there issued an address to the Indians. The pa- 1 
per bears unmistakable marks of his composition, but 
it is signed jointly by him and the two other leaders, 
Martin and Campbell. It waa as follows : 



'* Chiefs and Warrioh3 : We came into yonr coon- 
try to fight your yonng men. We have killed many of ] 
them, and destroyed your towns. You know you began I 
the war by listening to the bad counsels of the King of J 
England and the falsehoods told yon by his ageuts. We 1 
are now satisfied with what is done, as it may convince! 
your nation that we can distress yon much at anytime] 
when you are so foolish as to engage ia war a^nst us., I 
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It you desire peace, as we understand you do, wo, out of 
pity to jour women and children, are disposed to treat 
with you on that subjoct. 

"We therefore send you this by one of yonr young 
men, who is our prisoner, to tell you that, if you are dis- 
posed to make peace, sis of your head men must come to 
our agont. Major Martin, at the Great Island, within two 
moons, so as to give him time to meet tbem with a flag- 
gaard, at the boondary-line on Holston EiTer. To the 
ives and children of those men of your nation w!io pro- 
ited against the war, if they are willing to take refuge 
at the Great Island until peace is restored, we will give 
upply of provisions to keep them alive. 
" "Warriors, listen attentively ! If we receive no an- 
iwer to this message until the time already mentioned 
ires, we shall tlien conclude that you intend to eon- 
,uo to be our enemies. We will then be compelled to 
ind another strong force into your country, that will 
prepared to remain in it and to take possession of 
as a conquered country, without making you any com- 
insation. " 



In answer to this address, n body of about two 
Pimdred Cherokees, among whom were Hanging Maw, 
* John Watts, and Noonday, three of the principal Ottari 
chieftains, came, within a short time, into Echota. 
Through them a peace was made with the Ottari branch 
of the Cherokees, and an exchange of prisoners effected, 
by which numbers of white women and children were 
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restored to their liomea after monthB and, in a fel^ 
instances, yeara of captivity. These thiogs done, the 1 
troops scattered to their homsB, and Sevier returned to ' 
Ilia farm on the Nolichucky. Arrived there, he learned 
that the General Assembly of North Carolina, at its first 
session after the defeat of Ferguson, had passed a resolu- 
tion tliat a aword and pair of pistols should be presented . 
to both himself and Shelby, in testimony of the great J 
services they had rendered the country. The swordaJ 
were not delivered till 1813. The one given to Seviej 
was donated to the State by his son, George Washing! 
Sevier, and it now hangs in the office of the Secretary a 
State in the Capitel at Nashville. On one side of it i»l 
engraved — 

"Statb op NottTH Carolina 

COLONEL JOHN SEVIER." 

On the other side is — 

" King's Modntain, 
7th October, 1780." 

At the same time Sevier received a commission from! 
Governor Nash, of North Carolina, appointing him colo-1 
nel commandant of Washington County. Hitherto, fof 1 
ten years, he had been commander by the universal suf- 
frage of the people, and in virtue of his eminent quali- 
fications for leadership. Commissioned colonels, much 
his seniors, had been content to serve under him, ani 
his men had never failed to follow where he led ; hen<J|f 
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not Tery clear of what particular value this com- 

iasion was to Sevier. With or -without it, be had to 

^serre without pay, and be his own commiaaary. More 

.tiiying to him, doubtless, was a resolve of the General 

imbly of the State, which was transmitted soon aft- 

■ard. It waa dated I'ebniary 13, 1781, and was as 

Jlows : 

Resolved, That Oolonel Isaac Shelby, of Sullivan 
County, and John Sevier, Esq., of Washington County, 
be informed by this resolve, which shall be communi- 
cated to them, that the Oonoral Assembly of this State 
feelingly impressed with the very generous and patri- 
ic services rendered by the inhabitants of the said coun- 
to which their influence has in a great degree con- 
tributed. And it is earnestly nrged that tbey would 
press a continuance of the same active exertion ; that the 
state of the country is such as to call forth its utmost 
novrers immediately, in order to preserve its freedom and 



In communicating this resolve, the Governor drew a 
melancholy picture of the condition of seaboard Carolina. 
The Tories had again risen everywhere, and, banded to- 
gether, were carrying blood and havoc into the homes of 
the patriots. Cornwallis was again advancing, and dc- 
—tachments from his army wore laying waste the moEt 
Ibrtile and populous districts of the State. This being 
e condition of things, the Governor conjured Sevier and 
Hiolby to rush again to the rescue of their distressed fel- 
bw-citizoDS. General Greene also wrote Sevier, remind- 
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ing him of his glorionB serricea at King's Moantuin, and 
earnestly urging him to come to hie aid with as many of 
his mountaineers as he could muster. These appeals fell 
on willing ears, but Sevier's hands were tied— his men 
hud now again to defend their own firesides. Uowerer, 
he dispatched a small force under Charles Bobertson to 
Greene, and they soon afterward gave a good account of 
themselves at Guilford Court-House. Had he been able 
to go himself with his whole force, it is possible that the 
disaster which overtook Cornwailis at Yorktown might 
have overwhelmed him at Guilford seven months pre- 
viously. 

The picture which the Governor drew of the condi- 
tion of the eastern counties was only too true. The 
anaconda had been scotched, not killed, by tlie defeat at 
King's Mountain and the terrible punishment inflicted 
by Sevier upon the Creeks and Cherokees. At Winns- 
boro, after a disastrous retreat of a hundred miles, Corn- 
wailis recovered from the panic which had overtaken him 
when he tliought himself pursued by three thousand 
victorious over-mountain men. There he learned that 
they had retired to their laira beyond the Alleghanies, 
and, sending north for re-enforcements, he prepared to 
resume his fatal project of a march northward through 
the Carolinas and Virginia. Joined by General Leslie 
with fifteen hundred men, he had already put his army 
in motion, when he heard that Sevier was sweeping with 
a besom of destruction through the Indian country. But 
this in no way disheartened him. The misery 
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r 6fty thonsaTid haU-clad savages did not lie very heavj 
■poll his lordship's coiiEcieuce, If the now famous over- 
fountain leader could be kept where he was — prevented 
fom descending upon hia flank with his "yelling devils" 
—the mureh of Comwallia might yet be triumphant, for 
flreene alone could not, be thonght, offer any effectual 
Hi stance to his progress. 
It was, therefore, of prime importance to keep the 
r-mountain men busy at home with the Creeks and 
ipherokees. In this the agents of Comwallls were helped 
Y a division among the Indians. A strong party under 
the lead of Old Tassel, John Watts, Noonday, and Hang- 
ing Maw, were in favor of observing the jjeace which 
had been agreed upon at Echota ; but a still stronger 
party, headed by the unconquerable old Oconostota, were 
violent for war till either they or. the wliite settlers 
_*honld be esterminated. They looked upon their ruined 
Belds, their burned dwelliogB, and the new-made graves 
[ their fallen braves, only to feel a keener thirst for 
" vengeance, a deeper hatred of the accursed race who had 
encroached upon their huntiog-grouuda and desecrated 

the homes of their ancestors. True, Dragging Canoe 

^^Uns dead, but his spirit still lived among the Chieka- 
^^BBBngas ; the country of the Ottari was devastated, but 
^^beir wnrriors remained, well armed, and eager to meet 
^^■be whites ; and, more than this, the homes of the Erati 
^^nod never yet been invaded ; they had com in plenty, 
ftud their twelve hundred warriors were burning to 
avenge the wrongs inflicted upon their brothers on the 
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other side of the Smoky Mountaina. It was not diffl- 
oalt for the British agents to fan this inflammable maes 
into a flame. What was it to them if the simple aavages 
should rush ujKin certain deBtruction ? What cared they, 
«o long aa they accomplished the object of the British 
general, to keep Sevier west of the mountains? In 
this, for the entire enrnmer of 1781, they were auc- 
cessfal. 

Soyier retnmed from the Boyd's Creek expedition in 
Febrnary, and early in March he discovered that there 
■waa to be no peace with the Cherokees. They did not 
appear in any large body, hot small parties hung about 
the more remote settlements, descending npon some nn- 
guarded dwelling and whelming men, women, and chil- 
dren in indiscriminate massacre. Instantly garrisona 
■were stationed in the moat expoaed positions, and a cor- 
don of light troops waa placed all along the frontier. 

The wide extent of territory to be guarded involved 
the employment of so many of Sevier's men, that — the 
detachment being still away with Greene — it would seem 
to have been impossible for him to muster a force strong 
enongh for any important offensive operation. And yet, 
at this very time, he undertook and executed the most 
brilliant exploit in his history — one which, I think, has 
no parallel in the achievements of George Rogers Clark, 
or any other border soldier. He had become convinced 
that some of the recent raids bad been perpetrated by 
the Erati Cherokees, who had their homes high up in 
the gorges of the Smoky Mountains, the gigantic range 
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which ia now the son th western boundary between Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina, These Indiana were a body 
of bold, hardy mountaineers, twelve hundred strong, and 
their country waa intrenched amid rocky fastnesses that 
were reported to be impregnable. Few white men bad 
ever visited their stronghold, and those who had, re- 
ported it unassailable by any civilisied soldiery. By any 
route that could then be taken it was two hundred miles 
from Watauga, and the way to it was through trackless 
forests, across furious torrents and dangorona rivers, and 
over mountains, steep and rugged, and loftier than any 
east of the Mississippi. Only one white man at Watauga — 
Isaac Thomas — had ever entered this stronghold, and he 
had gone to it through the Indian country, on its south- 
western side, from which it waa always approached by 
its inhabitants. No Indian, no white trader or hunter, 
was known to have ever entered it from the eastern side, 
and of this region civilized man waa as ignorant as of the 
interior of Africa. It is to-day as wild a country as is 
anywhere to be found on this continent. Bnt from this 
side Sevier determined to approach it, and with but one 
hundred and thirty men to storm this inaccessible posi- 
tion, defended as it waa by twelve hundred brave mount- 
aineer. He took but one hundred and thirty, because 
not another man could be spared from the defense of the 
settlements. With Isaac Thomas a^ guide, he aet out 
early in March, when the streams are at their highest and 
the snow still lies upon the upper slopes of the mount- 
ains. I say with Isaac Thomas as guide, but Thomas 



kuew nothinj; of tlio route ; he could only direct Sevier 
when tliey ahould have arrived in the enemj'e cotmtry. 

So, with only a compass to direct his way, Sevier set 
out on bis adveDtnrooa expedition. CroBsing the Noh- 
vhDcky near his home, he followed up the westeru bank 
of the French Broad, fording the river near what is now 
known as the Painted Kocks, and thoncc passing on to 
Warm Springe, which had been discovered by two hunt- | 
era in It 78, but had not yet a single inhabitant. Here 
he climbed the hanks of Laurel Enn, and then, striking 
southward, ascended the Walnut Mountains — a tracklcES 
waste of rock and tangled forest, with not a path, nor 
a trail, nor even a trace blazed by a passing hunter,! 
Thenceforward his way for more than a hundred miles'f 
lay through a wilderness, where human foot had scarcely 
trod, and man was so strange a sight that even the timid 
deer and wild rabbit came out from their coverts to gaze 
on the cavalcade as it passed. 

Over fallen trees and through matted underbrosll 
the over-monntain men kept their way, now scaling some ' 
huge, slippery rock, and now floundering along some 
steep, stony ravine, where one false Bt«p of hia horse 
might plunge the rider down headlong ; and at the end J 
of twenty miles from Warm Springs they came to tho J 
Ivy, a mountain torrent then two hundred feet wide, and^ 
msbing to the French Broad with the speed of a fiight- 
ened animal. Its waters were too deep to ford, and the 
furious current would have appalled even the boldest . 
swimmer ; bat these skillful horsemen plunged f 
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into the torrent, and, though swept nearly a thousand 
feet down the Btream, gained the opposite bank in safety. 
Then their way lay through a less broken country, 
oyer gently rolling hills, gradually descending aud slop- 
ing southward — the home now of the fragrant "golden- 
leaf," of fame among tobacco-smokers. Till then the 
French Broad had been lined with inaccesaible cliffs, but 
soon they came to sloping banks, along which they 
wound for another twenty miles till they arrived at the 
Swananoa — the river of the dancing waters — not far from 
the present town of AsheTille. They were now in the 
latitude of the Erati, but sixty miles away as the bird 
flies, and, by the route they must pursue, all of a hun- 
dred. Turning, therefore, their faces due west, they 
forded the Swananoa, and then the French Broad, and 
struck again into a never-trodden wilderness. For here, 
so far as is known, man had never been, nor any living 
thing^save the beaets of tlie forest. And here again the 
wild creatures came out to meet them — the startled deer, 
the growling panther, and the surly bear ; the meat of 
which last, seasoned with the salt they carried in their 
;napsacke, was their favorite ration, varied only with 
;hed-corn meal, sweetened with maple-sugar, of which 
month's supply was slung across their saddles. 
By good fortune they soon struck an open gorge, 
trending westward — the Balsam Gap, through which 
now runs the road into this wild region. AVhen not 
upon the Walnut Mountains they had hitherto trav- 
ersed a country two thousand feet and more above the 
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H»; bat now they veie coastantiy ascending, till eTiml 
th« TkUeyi were at an altitude of more than half a mile. I 
Tbeair hen is clear and pure, and laden with all the I 
odon o[ tho ttmft, and the moant&in-etrcums are limpid-a 
aid cwil, and Bparkliiig in their parity. If man had] 
oohr to mitu^ter to bis phreical npeds, and to admire the 
bwwties of his earthly habitation, this region would be ~ 
the ^N>t wbemn to doie away existence. Bnt Sevier 
had wufk ia hand : consciously or nnconeeionsly, he n 
■etinj aa important part in the gr^t drama of hnmas 
bittory, and, tboagfa this was hat a minor act, he ytaa, 
intuit opoD the bosness before bjm. 

So, in the dear, onclonded sky of spring he climbe 
those rocky waj^ — twenty miles in a day — tiU, at noooj 
of the tenth day from his karing home, he came t 
Cliogmait's Dome, where it rose, a giant earthquake 
BMMiDd, ti^t across bi^ pathway. He bad measorej] 
tlM distaooe by the speed of his horse, and now he f 
niw that be was in the region of rhe EratL In this vienj 
ThoBM cwDcided, hat the old woodman was at a loss for 
the baaring of the Indian towns. The question could 
be wMvned only by ascending the mountain, and from 
HNDe openiag almg its dope, or the bald qxit upon its 
snmiait) obtaining a riev of the Enrrounding country. 
A pecoliar feature of alt these Smoky Jloantains is these 
bald spots on their top^, where neither tree nor bus 
grows, bnt the soil is deep and the grass luxuriant, 
cording to Indian tradition, they are the foot-prints a 
the Great Spirit of Evil, left when he has come to t 
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earth, and etrode from moantain-top to mountain-top in 
the darkness, the tightuiug, and the thunder. One may 
not see why his Satanic lordship needs go np so high to 
get a >"icw of this world's wickedness ; but this he does, 
if Cherokee legend is to be trusted. 

The foot of man had never scaled Clingman'a Dome, 
but Sevier determined to climb its wooded slopes to its 
Tery summit, where it soars aloft, gigantic, clond-pierc- 
ing, and higher than any peak but one among the Ap- 
palachians ; and with broad vision looks down on all 
things not bounded by the rotundity of this planet. 
!iB horse, and the bnik of his men, he left at the base 
the slope, and then, with Isaac Thomas and a half- 
others, Sevier slowly and on foot climbed the 
!p and lofty mountain. Its lower slopes are to this 
lay clothed with majestic forests of cherry, walnnt, and 
joplar ; but, as one goes np, these giant trees give way 
to the slender pine, the scmb-oak, and the gnarled 
beech, and, still higher up, the somber balsam, tapering 
a hundred -and fifty feet toward the clouds. As it is 
now, so it was then, for the woodman had not then, nor 
has he yet, invaded these forest solitudes. These differ- 
tt growths denote different degrees of temperature, 
id, when one is at the summit, he is in the climate of 
'anada. 

The little party set out about noon, bnt it was after 
nightfall when they had climbed to the top of the 
mountain. Midway up they came into a cloud, which 
drencJied them like a fine rain ; but, when they arrived 
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at tha finmmit, tbe sky was clear, and the moon and stan 1 
were shining. They Iiad amended above the cloud, I 
whicli now overhung earth anil forest like a wide pall oi I 
inky blueltness, Bhutting all helow from their ' 
The summit ivos carpeted with a deep, green sward, , 
eprinklod with heather and rhododendron. I do not J 
know that the idea occurred to them ; but once, 
similar position, it seemed to me that I was cut off from I 
the earth, and floating almost alone on a green istand 
through the infinite spaces of creation. It was not long 
before an occaaional gleam lit up the cloud, followed by 
low, rumbling thunder. Soon the gleams became flash- 
ing sheets of fire, zigzagging through the dense a 
awaking echoes as loud as the explosion of a thousand ^ 
parks of artillery. The first was the skirmish-fire, this 
last the discharges of warring battalions. Quicker and 
louder they grew, till the whole world helow waa in a 
flery commotion — flash following flash, and each flash ■ 
revealing a cloudy sea, iu which tbe black monntain- 
jieaks around seemed like islands in some fearfully dis- ' 
turhod ocean. At the height of the storm the clond 
below was a rolling flame, casting a light like that of 
day upon the bare mountain-tops and the tall balsams 1 
that grew near their summits. These men had scea 1 
King's Monutain, its volleys of fire, and tbe sulpbnrous I 
flamo that girdled the hill in the crisis of the conflict j I 
bnt what was that, or any struggle of puny man, to this i 
fearful battling of the elements ? If one would lean) I 
"man's place in nature," he should witness soma such \ 
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borm from tbe summit of a high mountain, the world 
^low wrapped in flame, and he standing, as it were, 
I tho very presence of the Infinite, Aft«r a time the 
torm broko, tho cloud fled away, and then these men, 
wkiog down, beheld the camp-firea of their comrades 
the foot of the mountain. The meu below were 
drenched with the storm, while the blankets of those 
above were as dry as if rain had never fallen. Wrapping 
these about them, they soon sank into such sleep as is 
jpt to follow hard riding. 

The morning sun disclosed to Sevier a scene of un- 
' paralleled magnificence. He waa in a wilderness of 
mountains. Directly around him rose thirty-three peaks, 
all six thousand feet and more above the sea, and some 
of them several hundred feet higher than Mount Wash- 
ington; while farther away were the Black and Bald 
Jfountains, the Blue Eidge, the Balsam, Cowee, and 
Ijrantibala ranges, and the tall TJnakas, interspersed 
►ith lower ridges, and broken by deep valleys, and all 
bathed in a sea of green that shono in the sun like hnr- 
nished copper. For two hundred miles in every di- 
rection the conntry was open to his vision. It lay at 
his feet in one vast forest-fringed panorama — a rolling 
ocean of verdure. Far away at the northeast, where 

I the deep green of the woods melted into a misty purple, 
hs could trace the coni-ses of the Holston, the Watauga, 
tod his own Nolichucky, and, nearer by, the silvery 
irhidinp of the Tennessee as it rushed past the strong- 
wAi of the Chickamangas. 
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But the view at tho south was tho one which rivetei 
Sevier's attention. There the Little Tennessee breaks 
throngh the mountains, in a broader flood, and amid 
deeper gorges, than those which have won for the region 
of the French Broad the name of being the most pictnr- 
esque in this country. This region is interlaced by ro- 
mantic streams — the Oconalufta, the Tuckasege, and the 
Nantihala, and threaded by deep, secluded Talleys, which 
are walled in by precipitous cliffs and precipices. Se- 
vier knew these valleys to be the homes of the Erati, 
but his eye ranged in vain for any sign of life in all the 
wide, forest-covered region. At last he thought he de- 
tected a slight haze, a thin mist, rising from the very 
base of tho mountain on which he was standing. It 
seemed directly below him, but his experienced eye knew 
it to be miles away, and the smoke of an Indian village. 
Between it and him was the Welch Bald, a. motmtain 
a mile in height, but, that crossed on iu lower slopee^ 
he would be in the country of the enemy. 

Rapidly now Seviet descended the lofty Dome, and 
pnt his force in motion to pass the Welch Bald before 
nightfall, Its sides were so steep that the men were 
obliged to dismount and lead their horses, and in many 
places to almost drag them up the acclivities ; but, thii 
obstacle surmounted, their way was less arduous. They 
went into camp for the night among the trees, bnt with 
the first streak of day were again in motion, and not 
long after noon stood upon the heights above the prin- 
cipal Indian village of Tuckasege. Here noiselesely 
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Itliey tethered their horses, ate a hasty meal, and then, 
till more noiselessly, descended upon the Erati. 

The rest is soon told. Taken by Biirjirise, the In- 
dians made scarcely any resiBtaiice. Fifty of their war- 

|iriors were slain on the spot, and a large number of 
1 and children taken prisoners. The other war- 
riors fled into the forest, and, scattering among the 
remaining villages, spread everywhere the tidings that 
" 'Chncky Jack " was among them ! A general panic en- 

Lmied, and men, women, and children hid themselTes in 

I inaccessible haunts among the mountains, where they 
conld not be followed. Then the torch was set to the 
Indian villages. Nearly twenty were burned, all the 
grain and cattle were destroyed, and the whole country 
was laid waste, and so left — a smoking desolation. Thus 
were these savages made to drink of the chalice they had 
held to the lipa of the white settlers. This wort done, 

■ Sevier retnmed by the way he came, with hia prisoners. 

■ They would be of use to exchange for the whites who 
were held captive among the Indians. The espedition 
lasted twenty-nine days, and not a man upon it was 
either killed or wounded. 

This ruthless destruction broke the spirit of the 
Erati, and almost to a man they united with the peace 
party, which, under Old Tassel, was now making strong 
headway in the nation. Two thirds of the Cherokee 
irarriora at once suspended hostilities ; but still, bis old 

E' ■ id fanned by the British agents, Oeonostota hold 
and with him the turbulent tribe of Chickamauga 
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oDtlaws. Afraid to meet the wbiteB in the open ^cld, 
they hung as oaaal uboat the more expoBcd GettlemeDte, 
and those to s large extent had to be abandoned by the 
Bottlers. Sevier patrolled every road and every by-path 
iu the territory, but he could not guard every detached 
farm-house. Uia men frequently routed small bodies of 
the Indians, neither asking nor giving quarter ; and one 
night in August, Sevier himself surrounded and eiter- 
minated a party of about twenty; but no engagement 
of any consequence occurred during the seaeon. It was 
a constant guerrilla warfare, in which Sevier's whole 
force was engaged, without rest, as well as without glory. 
At last, the Chickamaugas, tiring of continual defeat, 
drew off to their homes, and there sought solace in their 
niirfortunes by making a acapo-goat of the decrepit old 
Oconostota. They accused him to the nation of bein 
the cause of all its disasters ; and, thus re-enforced, the 
peace party had no difficulty in dethroning the old king, 
and electing in his stead the moderate and peace-loving 
Old Tassel. 

Such was the inglorious fato of the ablest chief ever 
known among the Cherokees, who in his youth had heen 
oonrted by George II, and for fifty years had held al- 
most despotic sway over nearly ton thousand Creek and 
Cherokee warriors. For twenty years longer, without 
power or influence, he was to wander about, begging a i 
mcaanre ot meal, or a gallon of whisky, from bis "white 
brothers," and then, a homeless, weak, besotted, and | 
despised old man, he was to sink into the grave, seeing J 
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the entire subjugation of his country, and feeling that it 
had been brought about by his persistent folly in listen- 
ing to the counsels of the Cabinet of Great Britain. 
The news of Oconostota's deposition came to Sevier early 
in September, and it was not many weeks afterward be- 
fore he was again called by General Greene to the rescue 
of his countrymen on the other side of the mountains. 




When Shelby retnmed from escorting tto King's 
Uoiiiitnin prisoners into Virginia, he repaired at once, 
vith hia small force of OTer-mountain men, to the bead- 
quarters of Gonorai Giitea at Hillsborough. Comwallia 
had then suspended his retrograde moTement, and was 
gathering his forces together at Winnsboro, in prepara- 
tion for another march northward. His purpose was 
divined by Shelby, whose short service in Sooth Caro- 
lina had informed him that the region along the foot 
of the mountains was the very hot-bod of Torjism. If 
the people there were not overawed and restrained by 
the presence of a patriot force, they would flock in 
great numbers to the standard of Cornwallis, and thus 
■well his army, already too large to be withst^aod by any 
body the patriots conld bring into the field. These views 
Shelby presented to Gates, and recommended to him the 
sending of a moderate force into that region. This was 
not at once done, on account of the depleted and dis- 
organized condition of Gates's army, now rednced to 
■barely fourteen hundred men ; but the suggeation was 
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acted npon by Greene when je aBBomed command early 
in November. He dispatched General Morgan upon tbat 
BeryicGj and hence easned the battle of the Cowpens — 
which was the echo to that of King's Mountain. In 
this battle, as I have said, Shelby's small force bore a 
pai't under his brother Mosoa ; but Shelby himself had 
previously repaired to Halifax, to take his seat in the 
General ABScmbly of North Carolina, to which he had 
flhortJj before been elected. His presence in the Legis- 
lature explains his absence from the border operations 
of Sevier in the summer of 1781. 

Cornwallis moved nortliward, and early in September 
the combined French and American forces were closing 
down upon him at Yorktown and Gloucester. Greeue 
had fought the battle of Eutaw, and driven the British 
commander, Stuart, ba<;k toward the seaboard ; and he 
was now apprehensive that Cornwallis would attempt 
to escape by a retrograde movement through North 
.Carolina to Charleston, where, joined by Stuart, and 
fnrther re-enforced by Sir Henry Clinton, he might 
protract the war indefinitely. At this time Greene 
wrote to "Washington, "I am trying to collect a body 
of militia to oppose Lord Cornwallis, should he attempt 
to escape." The militia ho referred to were the over- 
mountain men of Sevier and Shelby, 

To those leaders Greene had written on the 16th of 
September, urging them to come to him with all speed, 
and bringing a^ many riflemen as could be spared 
irom the defense of the settlements. Owing to the dis- 
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tiirbed state of tbe region, Greene's messongerB 
reach Sevier and Slielby till some weeks afterward 
wlien they did, the patriot leadera at once issued & oall 
for five hundred volunteers, and in a few days were 
on the march with them oyer the mountains to Char- 
lotte. There they heard of the surrender of Comwalhs 
on the 19th of October. Thia seemed to them an end- 
ing of the war, and they were about to rotnm with 
their men homeward, when Greene proposed their join- 
ing MarioQ in driring Stuart into CharleBton. The 
lower country was being deTastated by the British and 
Tories, and, with the over-mountain men added to hia 
own force, Marion would be able to drive them back 
to the seaboard. There was no counting overnight 
upon the peaceable behavior of the Ohickamaugas, and 
Sevier and Shelby were already two hundred milee from 
their homes. They were asted to go still farther away, 
and for an indefinite period; but they consented, and 
joined Marion at Davis's Ferry, on the Santee,iii No-i 
vcmber, 1781. 

The arrival of the over-mountain men gave Marion 
a splendid body of cavalry and mounted riflemen, and 
put him in condition to meet the British commander, 
who waa none other than Captain (now Colonel) John 
Stuart, of the British Highlanders, Marion set his force 
at once in motion, and moved forward to the vicinity 
of the enemy, who was posted at a place called Fergu- 
son's Swamp, on the great road to Charieston, and aboat 
twenty-five miles distant from that city. Here oocmred 
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■Vne of tliose exploits that were charactoriBtic of Sevier 
and Shelby, They had heard of a body of Ilessiajis, 
posted on the Charleston road, abont ten miles in the 
roar of Stuart, who were in a state of mutiny. This 
force could probably be captured without much resist- 
auce, and at once Sevier and Shelby asked the approval 

Lof Marion to an expedition for that purpose. 

K With a body of about five hundred horsemen they 

' Bet out in the early morning, and, making a, wide detour 
throngb the woods to avoid Stuart, and riding rapidly, 
they came on the evening of the second day to a point 
on the Charleston road about two miles below the ene- 
my's position. Here they lay on their arms overnight, 
and in the morning learned that the disaffected Ilessians 
had been already marched off to Charleston. They were 
now between that place and Stuart, and on the line of 
his communicatioDS ; but he, with a greatly superior 
force, lay between them and Marion. Tiieir main object 
had eluded them, bnt, notto return empty-handed, they 
determined, despite the danger of interference from Stu- 
art, to assault and carry the British position. It was 
strongly intrenched, defended by an abattis, and a force 
of one hundred and fifty regulars, well supplied with arms 
and ammunition, and was said to be defensible against 
my force not supplied with artillery. 

Advancing upon the British position at break of day, 
levier and Shelby sent in a flag, demanding an uneon- 
Btional surrender. The answer returned was that the 
laee would be held to the last extremity. Time was 
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of great value, and it was better to eejiare a victory by 1 
negotiation than by fighting, so Shelby now went in him- ; 
self, and made a second demand opon the British com- 1 
mandcr. Itc told him that his force was composed of 
over-mountain mt-n, who fought with knife and toma- 
hawk, as well as rifle, and, if onee their blood was up, 
they could not be restrained. If the commander was so . 
foolhardy as to allow his post to be stormed, he mnat 1 
take the consequences. The officer then inquired if the I 
Americans had any cannon. "We have guns enough," 
answered Shelby, "to blow you to atoms in a moment I' 
"Then," said the officer, " 1 suppose I must surrender." 1 
At the worst, he could have held out until - Stuart's 
whole army was upon the littlo force of patriots, for 1 
Shelby's "guns" were all of rifle-caliber. 

The patriots took a large supply of nmskets, and 1 
the entire garrison prisoners, and, setting fire to the | 
buildings and abattis, they mounted the captured force ] 
behind them, and, without a moment's delay, get out to 1 
return to Marion. He was sixty miles away, but, again I 
making a wide detour, thoy were in his camp at three I 
o'clock on the following morning. They were closely ] 
pursued by Stuart, who, with his whole army, arrived I 
within three miles of the American camp at sunrise — I 
only three hours later than Sevier and Shelby. Marion ] 
was strongly posted in the rear of a swamp, and he do- I 
sired nothing so much as an attack from the British. 
Accordingly, he ordered Sevior and Shelby to advance | 
tq the edge of the swamp, and to begin the attack aa I 
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Soon as the enemy appeared in force before them. But 
the enemy did not appear. Suddenly, without striking 
a blow, Stuart wheeled about and began a rapid and dis- 
orderly retreat to the very gates of Charleston. From 
some prisoners who had escaped he had learned that 
w opiwsed to him were the "yelling devils" 
King's Mountain, led by Sevier and Shelby. During 
years tliose men had repeatedly balked hia deeply 
Concerted and wide-sweeping plan to subjugate the 
Southern colonies, and now their very names were to 
send him fleeing in disoi-der to his iuti-enchments at 
Charleston. The anaconda had been for some time dead ; 
but until now it had not been fully eonscions that it 
lad gone out of existence. This is the last that history 
to do with John Stuart, of the British Iligh- 
■ders. 

The British thus cooped up in Charleston, in Jan- 
■, 1782, Governor Rutledgc convened the Legislature 
the State, at a small town about thirty miles distant ; 
and thus, after two years of bayonet rule, civil govern- 
ment was restored to South Carolina. This done, the 
.work of the over-monntain men was accomplished, and 
ty returned, " through a deep snow," to their distant 
imes on the Holston and Watauga. 
On his arrival at the settlements, Sevier found affairs 
in a greatly disturbed condition. Large numbers of To- 
ries, who had fled from the Oarolinas, had taken refuge 
among the Chickamaugas, and were inciting them to re- 
newed hostilities, and even among the better part of the 
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Cherokee nation tliere vas a wide and eerioaa diesatiBfac- ! 
tion. Settlere bad followed in the wake of Sevier's ex- , 
peditions, and in considerable unmbers had erected farm- 
houBCB and inclosed fields within the hmit£ of the Indian 
country. Against this the Cherokeea protested loudly 
— loud enough to be heard by Governor Alesauder Mar- 
tin, five hniidrod miles away, over the raoantaius. This 
apjiears from a letter which the Governor addressed to 
SovicT from Danbury, on February 11, 1783. It was as J 
follows : 

" Colonel John Seviee. 

" SiK : I am distressed with the repeated complaints ] 
of the Indiana respecting the daily incursions of our 
people on their lands beyond the French Broad Eiver. 
I beg you, sir, to prevent the injuries these savages 
justly complain of, who are constantly imploring the 
protection of the State, and appealing to its justice 
in vain. By interposing jour influence on these, our 
unruly citizens, I think will have sufficient weight, with- 
out going to extremities disgraeeful to them and dis- 
agreeable to the State. You will, therefore, please to 
warn these intruders off the lands reserved for the 
Indians by the late act of the Assembly ; that they re- 
move immediately, at least by the middle of March, 
otherwise they will bo drove off. If you find them still 
refractory at the above time, you will draw forth a body 
of your militia on horseback, and pull down their cabin? 
and drive them off, laying aside every consideration 
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r entreaties to the contrary. Yon will please to give 
I the earliest information of your proceediuga." 

What heed Sevier gave to these orders of the Govern- 
or does not appear from either record or tradition ; but 
it is probable that he beBtowod upon them no attention. 
His view was that of Kobertson, that " Providence never 
intended that this rich and beautiful country should be 
given up to wild beasts and savages," and ho may not 
have been oversempaloua about observing treaties that 
were daily broken by the Indians, Moreover, il^ ia un- 
likely that he would obey, from any source, orders to 
"pull down their cabins," and expel from the fields 
they had planted, the very men who had shared with 
him the march, the bivouac, and the deadly onset of 
these same savages. Martin was Governor of North 
Carolina, but he Lad very little power beyond the Alle- 
ghanies. There Sevier was autocrat, ruling by virtue of 
the hold he had upon the affections of the people. They 
loved him because of his loving-kindneas to them ; and 
could it be espeetod that the man so mcrcifuUj kind as 
to forgive the deserter who had imperiled the lives of a 
thousand of hia comrades, vrould now proceed against 
hia old companions in arma at the head of "a body of 
his militia on horsGhack" ? 

This view of Sevier's action, or rather inaction, ia 
confirmed by a "talk" addressed by Old Tassel to Gov- 
ernor Martin on the 35th of September, 1782 — more than 
seven months later. It clearly shows that the settlers 
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had not been removed at that period. Old Tassel spoke, ' 
he eoid, "for the whole nation," and in the presence "of , 
all the chiefe of the friendly towns, and a, nnmber of 
yotiog men " ; and in his appeal there ia a certain pathos . 
which leads na to pity '' the poor Indian," wid to almoat 
forget that one half of the Gherokees were the most 
bloodthirgt; of Tillains. He said to the Governor ; 

" Brother, I am now going to epeak to yon. I 
hope yon will listen to mo. A string. I intended to 
come this fall and see yon, bnt there was snch confusion 
in our conntry, I tlionght it bt-st for me to stay at 
home, and send my talks by onr friend Colonel Martin, 
who promises to deliver them safe to you, "We are a 
poor, distressed people, in great tronble, and we hope onr 
elder brother will take pity on ua and do us justice. 
Yonr people from Nolichncky are daily pushing us out 
of oar lands. We have no place to hunt on. Your 
people have built honses within one day's walk of our 
towns. We don't want to quarrel with our elder brother ; 
we, therefore, hope our elder brother will not take onr 
lands from ua, that the Great Man above gave us. He 
made you and he made us ; we are all his children, and 
wo hope our elder brotlier will take pity on ua, and not ^ 
take our landa from us — that our Father gave us — be- 
cause he is atronger than we are. We are the first peo- ! 
pie that ever lived on this land ; it is ours, and why will 
our elder brother take it from us ? It is true, some time 
past, the people over the great water persuaded some of , 
our young men to do some mischief to our elder brother, 
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I Hrhich our principal men were sorry for. But you, oor 
■elder brothers, came to oor towns and took satisfaction, 
land then sent for us to come and treat with you, which 
we did. Then our elder brother promised to have the 
line run between ub agreeably to the lirst treaty, and all 
that should be found over the line should be moved ofE. 
L But it is not done yet. We have doue nothing to offend 
I our elder brother since the last treaty, and why should 
lour elder brother want to quarrel with us ? We have 
l.^ut to the Goveruor of Virginia on the same subject. 
[We hope that, between yon both, you will take pity on 
B^ur younger brother, and send Colonel Sevier, who is a 
I man, to have all your people moved off our laud." 
This message illustrates the universal trust reposed 
in Sevier, even by his enemies. The very savages whom 
he had fought almost constantly for sis years, and whom 
. te had only recently punished with appalling severity, 
Bfiow, in their day of trouble, turn to him and beseech 
Kjjiat he may be sent to them, because he is "a good 
It was, as I have said, this trait of large-hearted 
8s, more than his other great qualities, that bonnd 
kill men to Sevier, and enabled him to control so abso- 
untely the rude elements by which Providence was clear- 
ping a way for civilij;ation beyond the Allegbanies. 

But while Old Tassel was making these piteous ap- 

Bpeals to his elder brother, his own unruly children, the 

Ihickamaugas, banded with hordes of desperate Tories, 

rere raiding upon the whole frontier as far north as 

Virginia. The authorities of that State were at once 
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aroused, and speedily embodied a force to descend npon 
the Indian towns along the Tennessee. This force, bct- 
oral hundred stroog, rendezvoused at the Great Island 
o( tho Ilolston, and there waited for snpplies and am- 
munition. They waited till it was discovered that no 
BUppliea could be bad, the State having no money in its 
treasury, and not enough credit to buy a pound of pow- 
der or a fliteh of bucon. Shelby was away in Kentucky, 
and therefore could not, as before, come to the rescue 
of tho bankrupt Oommonwealth. Ilence, the expedition 
was abandoned. 

But Sevier's treasury was in a more flourishing con- 
dition. Perhaps in all tho territory there was not a 
hundred dollars of legal currency, bnt he and his rifle- 
men Itad graiiai'ies full of com, and with this — ^parched 
and ground and saturated with maple-airup — they had 
gone on many a long march together. Seeing now that 
Virginia could not inflict deserved chastisement npon 
the Cbickamaogas, Sevier took the work in hand him- 
self, though compelled, by tho necessity of leaving the 
settlements properly protected, to go into the enemy's 
country with a force which would be no more than a 
body-guard to a modern general. With but two hundred 
men he marched directly upon Echota. There he hold 
a conference with Old Tassel and the Ottari chieftains, 
and so won their good-will that they not only laid 
aside their grievances, but gave him the escort of John 
Watts — afterward their head chieftain— to guide the lit- 
tle army by the shortest and most direct route to the 
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lokout towns on the Tennessee. But to this result 

aney Ward largely contributed. The Chickamaugaa 

given no heed to her counsels or commands, and it 

."Was therefore right, she thought, that they should feel 

the wrath of the Great Spirit. 

The friendship of the Ott^ being thus secured, Se- 
■rier deemed it pradent to move with liis slender force 
against the Chickamaugas. On the eighth day after set- 
ting out from the Nolichucky he eame to their towns, 
and laid one after another of them in ashes, tho Indians 
Seeing as before to their hiding-places along the river, 
where, not knowing the way, he could not follow. This 
was true of all bat a body of about five hundred Toriea 
and savages, who, under their ferocious chiefs, Cate- 
giskey. Big Fool, and Bloody Fellow, made a stand upon 
one of the upper slopes of Lookout Mountain, aud there 
bade Sevier defiance. Crossing the broad river in the fueo 
«t the enemy, he climbed the rugged mountain and at- 
tacked aud routed this banditti on the identical sjjot 
where, eighty years later. Hooker fought his famous 
"battle above the clouds." Here his usual good fortune 
attended him. Not one of his men was killed, and 
only three were slightly wounded. The most remark- 
able thing about all of Sevier's expeditions is the small 
number of casualties that bofell his riflemen. In tliirty- 
'Jonr battles — ^large and small — which he fought with the 
Indians during a period of twenty years, bis total loss 
only sis killed — a death-roll without a parallel in 
todern warfare. This result was due to the celerity of 
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bia movcmcnte and the impotuoEity of his attacks, wLich 
always disconcerted, and thus rendered powerless tbe 
enemy.* 

This defeat subdued for a time tbe warlike spirit of 
tbo Chickamaugas, and soon afterward peace was pro- 
cluimod with Great Britain. Then the men of the rear- 
goard returned to tbeir homes, hang their rifles over their 
doorways, and went about the more peaceable employ- 
ments of civilization. They bad rendered great and 
vital services to their country. So far as I know, no 
other body of equal numbera ever achieved Buch great 
results in human history. They balked the deeply laid 
plans of tbe British Cabinet, backed by the whole pow- 
er of the British Empire. This they did in l^yc, when 
but a handful of two hundred, and again in 1780, when, 
only a thousand strong, they climbed the Alleghaniesi 

* I should hesitate to make tilts Btitement hud I not for It the author- 
ity oE General Sevier himself. Amung a large number of his letter*, 
which hare been most kioUly fumiahcj tue bj bU grcat-grnnddaughter, 
the wife of the Hon. W. O'Neil Perkins, of Fniukliti, TennusHee, ia one 
addressed by him to bor grandfather, George Washington Sevier. It ia 
dated February 20, 1814, and woe written from Waaijington when Sevier 
was there us a member of CongresB. Ia it ho writes to his son 
acoountB from General Jaekaon to Pincknej, of his last battles, hi 
arrived. He hud twcotj-five killed and seveniy-Bve wounded, and eajs 
he killed two hundred of tbe enemy. After the firet twi 
retreated to Fort Strother. There have been roaaj brave men killed and', 
wounded in the Creak campaign which might, by prudent conduct, have 
been avoided. These campaigna arc very different from our former oneBi 
Id all mine the killed did not eicced Bix — a wide contrast indeed.' 
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land descended, a lining wvalauehe, upon the British 
bayonets. And, in the closing crisis, they rushed once 
more to the front, and gave a. final blow to tho fleeing 
invaders. All this they did while their homea were 
encircled with savage fire — while the tomahawk was 
brandished above their heada, and tho midnight torch 
was applied to their dwellings. They scaled nntraveled 
heights, and waded the deep swamps of the seaboard ; 
and under the broiling snn of the Santee, and amid the 
!^ow-3torms of the Alieghaniea, in such hunger and thirst 
id weariness as human nature seldom endures, they 
iverywhere sought and found and conquered thfe enemy. 
id, more than all this, while in hourly danger by day 
'Bnd by night, and boleagnered by foes in front and in 
rear, they planted civilization west of the Alleghanies, 
and in those untrodden forests hewed out a home for 
the uncounted millions who are to follow them. Though 
int a handful, they did a great work — a work that could 
lot have been better done had they been a hundred 
thousand. For all this the men of the rear -guard 
deserve to be held in grateful remembrance by their 
country. 

The surrender of Cornwallis was the natural sequence 
tho battle of King's Mountain, and it broke the power 
Great Britain over her revolted colonies. When the 
■ritish prime minister, Lord North, heard of it, ho threw 
his arms like one who had received "a ball in the 
fast," and exclaimed, as he paced wildly to and fro, 
God 1 it is all over ! " It did, indeed, for the mo- 
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mont, Bcom to be "all over" with the magnificent Brit- 
ish Empire which had been builded by the elder Pitt. 
Five hundred million dollars had been added to its na- 
tional debt, aud it had lost three millionB of its subjects, i 
and the larger portion of its possessions in America; 
while Ireland wns in revolt, and the great powora ol 
Europe were banded together for its destruction. It 
seemed about to sink from a vast world-power, girdling 
the globe, to an insignificant European kiugdom, of no ^ 
more influence or cousequeuce in human affairs than the 
little German principality from which its monarchs had ' 
Kprung. To the verge of this ruin it bad been brought 
by its narrow-minded king, who, ruling by his own per- 
verse will, had sought to obstruct civil progress, by 
shackling his subjects, at home and abroad, with an 
effete feudalism which the world had long outgrown. 
And George III wonld have given a death-blow to Eng- 
land's power, had there not been an English people, and 
a younger aud greater Pitt, to lift Britain up to eve; 
higher summit of greatness. Reading now the paat in 
the light caat on it by the present, we see that it had 
so to be, for not otherwise could England and the Eng- 
li race achieve their destiny, which is to carry freedom 
and civilization around the globe — a free-will offering to 
all the nations of the earth. But this work was to be 
done, not only by tho ocean-girt nation, but by the Eng- 
lish race, and the race was to be educated up to its high i 
mission to mankind. Hence, an offshoot was severed j 
from the parent trunk, and planted here, where it mighlj I 
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■ grow nntrammeled by feudal ideas and kingly tradi- 
l^ions — itself free, and therefore fit to be the apostle of 
reedom. This new growth waa to overshadow this 
Bflontinent, but to strike its atrougest roots into the rich 
■Tirgin soil west of the Alteghanies. There was to bo 
■its home, the seat of its empire, the heart-center of its 
I teeming millions. Hence it is that the work of these 
I men — Sevier, and Shelby, and Robertson — the earlier 
I portion of which I have here most imperfectly deliue- 
lated, was not of passing moment, but of lasting signifi- 
p cance — was pregnant with resnlta which will be felt along 
the ages. Therefore, though obscure dwellers in the 
forest, doing their life-work in silence, scciusion, and 
all manner of untoward surroundings, they were im- 
portant actors in the great drama that is being played 
out upon this planet. They were consoioua of their 
high mission ; they felt that they were doing the behests 
of a higher than human wisdom ; and so they sought 
neither human reward nor human glory, and were con- 
l tent to go to their graves, leaving their work and their 
) much aa noticed in history. 



ATTii.o[Ti,LA-cri.LA, tice-kiDg of the 
Cherokeca, 28; Bpcccii of, B9; 
eayes life of John Stuart, 35; 
BUOB for peaco irhh the English, 
38; present at tonfercnce wilh 
Serier and Robertson, 97. 

Adair, John, loans to Sevier the 
money collected for tuxes, 211 ; 
goes on embassy to Arthur Camp- 
bell, S13. 

Boone, Daniel, his opinion of the 
tranB-AUe^banj rogiuti, B ; his 
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try nest of the Aileghonics, 3S; 
induces the formation of tlie Tran- 
Bylvania Company, SB; e^tplores 
Kentucky in 1769, 45 ; attempts 
to emigrate there io 1773, 93. 
Bean, William, first whit« settler 
woBt of the Allegbanies, 46 ; 
entertains Robertson, 46 ; his 
vife captured by the Cherokees, 
119; saved from burning by 
Nancy Ward, 



^^^ Backwoo( 
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pointed captain uf rangers, 
Backwoods life, deacriptioi 
54-GO. 



of. 



Cameron, AlenaniJcr, British agent 
among the Cherokeca, 73; makes 
corrupt ovcrtiire3 to Sevier and 
Kobcrtsoii, 74; incites the Chor- 
okees 1« hostilities, 106 ; directs 
attack on Watauga, 111; ia de- 
feated at Oconoree, 125, 

Campbell, Colonel William, id com- 
mand of Backwater district, 149 ; 
his character and appearance, 
149 ; encounters wilh Tories, 
146 ; joins Kiu^ Mountain ex- 
pedition, 214; on the march, 
244; in the battle, 2-19-251,256; 
action against Tories, 265. 

Charles II cedes the country south 
of 36° 30' to his favorites, 10. 

Cherokees, their customs and Baper- 
fltitions, 18-19 ; government, 19 ; 
laws, 20; location of the tribe, 
21 ; description of Echota, their 
capital, 23-20 ; history of the 
nation, 26-36; grant sottlera a 
lease of the Watauga district, 
78; conference at Echota with 
KobertBOD, 84-86 ; cede lands 
to settlers, 100; join the British 
in the Revolution, 106 ; defeated 
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u Voag Ifkod Flats and Watao- 
pi,II<-I18; eipedilioD agaiiut, 
1IS-IE8; include a peace, 138; 
jtdn a gmeral hostile coalitioD 
of Uw lnbc^ IS9: defeated at 
Bajd'i Crvck, 878-381 ; mte for 
peaue, £80 ; defeated b; ^vier 
]n the Smok; Honntaing, i99; 
aik hel[i of North Carelina, 
810. 

Ctuekamnngna, a branclj tribe of 
Churokees, 130; dcsrriptioD of 
thrir country, 131-134; attackB 
on Ihe gettlers, 138, 141, 14:i ; 
•applied with annfl b; the Brit- 
ish, ISO; defeated, nod Eupplies 
captured, 171, 172; defealrt bj 
Sevier on Looliout Mountain, S 1 3. 

Ctark, Oeneral Oeoi^ Rogers, a 
picturesijue ubaraFter, Ifll ; capt- 
ures Enskaekia and Vinceuiiea, 
162, 1K3. 

CJarke, Colonel Elijah, with Mc- 
Dowell la South Carolina, 188; 
in battle at Cedar Spriog, 180; 
at Uu^rolc'eUill, 193 ; attempts 
to take Augusta, IBS; defeated 
and forced to flee over the moimt- 
einB, 198; Uhes refuge at Se. 
Tier's houle, 238. 

ClcaTCland, Colonel Benjamin, com- 
niunds tlic patriot forcca of 
Wilkes and Surr; Counties, 
North Carolina, 160; his Bum- 
mary dealings with the Tories, 
160; joina King's Mountain ex- 
pedition, 222 ; address to the 
aoldiera, )i2i; in the battle, 2G2, 
253. 



ClinUtn, General Sir Henrr, ivpubed 
b; Honltrie in Charleston Har- 
bor, 121; captures Charleston, 

178; plana tbe conquest of North 
Carolina and Virginia, 179. 

Cocke, Captain William, in mm- 
mand of a companj at Long Isl- 
and Flats, 113. 

Comwallia, Lord, marches from 
Charleston into North Carolina, 
1 76 ; dispatches Ferguson to raise 
Ihe border distrii^ 183; routs 
Galea at Camden, 196 ; his plans, 
200 ; sends aid to Ferguson, ili ; 
Mb left wing being destrojed, he 
falls back in great baste toward 
Charleston, 273; effect of his 
enrrcnder at Yorktown, 316. 

Camming, Rev. Charles, the fight- 
ing parson, beats off the Chero- 
kces, 121; and marches lo tbo 
rescue of Watauga, 1^1. 

Dra^ng-Canoe, bead-chief of the 
Chieknmaugaa, 91 ; defeated by 
Shelbj, 116; wounded, 134; at- 
tacks Bobertaon, 139; held in 
check by Sevier, 167; goes on a 
raid, 16U; is defeated at Chicka- 
tnauga, 171; snppoaed death at 
Boyd's Creek, S81. 

Doak. Rev. Samuel, founds Wash- 
In^a College, and has great in- 
auencc at the West, 157; offid- 

addrcsa to soldiers at Sycamore 
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^^k Kndlej, John, accampaoips Boone 


Right of dieeoTcry, enforcement of 


^^M in his enploTatioD of Ecntuckj, 


(he doctrine, 14. 


^H 39; wouuded at Long Island 


Robertaon, James, explores Wa- 


^H FUta, 


tauga, 40; his outfit and journey. 


^" ForguBon, Colonel Patrick, an en- 


40-43; makes ready for incom- 


terpriBing British officer, 183; 


ing settlers, 46 ; seta out to re- 


hiB character and skUl aa a sol- 


turn to Nortlj Garolioo, 4fl ; is 


dier, laS ; his opinion that the 


lost, and narrowly escapes starva- 


^H life of WasUngton was once at 


tion. 47 ; returns with a body of 


^H his mercj, 164 ; drilja the South- 


settlers to Watauga, 48 ; his per- 


^H em Tories, ISS ; conflicts with 




^B Shelb;, 188, 191 ; sends him a 


62 ; is leader of the colony, 68 ; 


^^B threatening message, 20S ; re- 


meets John Sevier; importance 


^H treats from Gilbert Town, 22G ; 


of it, 70 : hU opinion of Cameron, 


^H makes a stand at King's Mount- 


the British agent, 75 ; joins in h 


^H ain, 239 ; in battle there, 219- 


treaty with the Cherokees, 77; 


^H 8fiS; his death, Ses. 


perilous visit to the Cherokee 


^H 


country, 79; pacifies the Indians, 


^^^ffilmer, Enoch, hia character and 


86 ; volunteers as sergeant in 


^H services, 240-212. 


Evan Shelby's company, B3 ; 


^H 


aavea the army from surprise 




at Point Pleasant, 04 ; repulses 


^^K ington District, IS4; description 


Oeonostota, 1 19 ; is a captain in 




Christian's oipcdilion, 126; at- 


^H 


tacked by Dragpng-Canoe, 138 ; 


^^^ King's Mountain, description of lo- 


agent for North Carolina among 


^^K oatioD, and the battle there, Oc- 


the Cherokees, 142; departs to 


^^H tohcr 7, 118D, 248-263. 


found Nashville, 174 ; his Chris- 


^^H 


tian heroism, 174, 176 ; (riend- 


^^KOoonastoU, visits Geot^e U, IG; 


ship with John Sevier, 175. 


^^H elected kii^ of t^c Cheiokees, 




^^H 88 ; leases Watauga Co the act- 


Sevier, John, character of, 11, 12; 


^^H tlen, 18 ; his eloquent speech in 


his arrival at Watauga, GS; per- 


^^V iqipcsitioD to a treat; with the 


sonal appearance and character. 


^^M i>hit«s, 08; repulsed from Wa- 


65-70; forms a government for 


^^1 taaga, 119; sues for peace, 128; 


Watauga, 71; repulaea corrupt 




advances of Cameron, 74; treaty 


^H Americans, 21i; hU wretched 


with the Cherokees, 76-78 ; 


^H cud, 


builds fort at Watauga, 88 1 his 
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I portion ftiDong itie tei- 
M) ; U the bkllle of Point 
1 «ccoad ireftlj <rith 
Iho Cherokees. lUO; petitioDS 
North Carolin* to vxnex Wntau- 
K*. luS; U ■ ilclegato to the 
Conflllutianal ConTcntion, 102 ; 
anna Uio fnrl &t Wiitauiia, 109; 
«cniU warning to Virginl*, 110; 
repuUo! OcnnostotB, 119; cap- 
tain (if epios usder ChristiaD, 
ISS; dealniys n Cherokee town, 
137; «d*i»« rrtornof guard to 
Xlr^nla, 1 SB ; Us vigilance, 1 3S ; 
elected Clerk of WiuhingtoD Dis- 
triol, 187; begins his career as 
■n Indian fighter, 189; hiB tac- 
Uea and miUtar}: genius, 140, 
141; treatment of Tories, 146; 
plan to murder liim, 162; en- 
niun^es the raiiiing of fleet 
horses, 155; plans CliidcanuiuRa 
oipedhloti, 1SS; friendship with 
Kobertaon, 175 ; his marriage, 
SOI ; plana wiUi Shelby the 
King's Mountain expedition, 206 ; 
fits out Ilia men at hid own ei- 
pense, 212 ; fights at Eiog'a 
Mountain, onil saves the battle, 
257 ; saves the life of Crawford. 
^■^ 207 ; prcTcnls execution of TorJos, 

^H 27D; hastens to the relief o! Wh- 

^H taiiga, 278; wins the battle of 

^H Bojd's Creek, S7S-SB1; invades 

^^B Ceorgio, 282; pward«d a sword 

^^M bj North Carolina, 280 ; conquers 

^^1 Erati Cherokees, £90-299; goes 

^^^ to the aid of Generat Greeoe, 803 ; 

^^H DGgleala to rcmoTe Freodi Broad 
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settlers, 309 ; conGdence of the 

Cherokees in him, 311; iniades 
and de rents the Chickamuugiia, 
31S: importance of the work lie 
did, 317. 

Serier, Kobcrl, appointed captain 
of rangers at Watauga, lfi3; 
mortally wounded at Kng'l 
Uountuin, 2&fi. 

Sevier, Valentine, a seif^eant in 
Evan Shelby's company, 93 ; saves 
the army from surprise at Point 
Pleasant, 94 : with Shelby Bt 
Musgrove's Hill, IS2. 

Sherrill, Catherine, her escape from 
the Cherokees at the si^e of 
Watauga, 117; marriage to John 
Sevier, aoi. 

Shelby, Evan, a captain in the 
French and Indian wars, 64; 
TJeits Wataugu, 71 ; commands 
at Point Pleasant, 96; leaves a 
garrison at Fort Patrick Heni7, 
13B ; in command on the Chidia- 
mauga cipedition. 179. 

Shelby, Isaac, visits Watauga, 64; 
bis personal appearance, 6G ; re- 
ceives a lieutenant's commission, 
64 ; great services at Point Pleas- 
ant, 95; at Long island Flaia, 
114; supplies Chickamauga ex- 
pedition, ISS; marches lo the 
help of South Carolina, ISG; 
wins victories at Cedar Springs 
and Jlusgrovc's MillR, 189, IBS; 
retreats over the mountains, 1V8; 
concerts with Sevier tlie King' 
Mountain expedition, 
the march, 225, 343 ; ia ttw bat- 
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tie, 252, 2EB; saros lives of 
Toriea, 270; elected to the Leg- 
islature, 303 ; voteci a Bword bj 
North CaroliiiB, 286 ; serves 
again at tbe front, 304. 
I Stuart, John, escapes Fort Loudon 
magaacre, 33 ; bis life saved b; 
Atta-culla-culla, 35; concerts 
with General Qage a plan for 
BQbjugating tho colonies, 37 ; 
retreats to Charlesl«n before Se- 
vier aud Shclbj, SOI. 

\ Trana-AIl^aD? coanti?, descrip- 
tion of, 13. 

I Thomas, liaoc, his life saved at 
Fort Loudon massacre, 33 ; ap- 
pearance and character, G2 ; 
guides Kobertson to Ecbota, 83 ; 
lights at Fort Lee, 112; pilots 
CJolonel Christian's eipeditlon, 
136; warns Sevier of the ap- 
proach of the Cherokfcs, 276 ; 



guides Sevii 



s, 291. 
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Tarlelon, Colonel Bannastrc, dis- 
patched bj Cornwallia to the aid 
of Ferguaou, 273 ; defeated by 
Uorgan at the Cowpens, 234. 

Ward, Nancy, prophetess of the 
Cberoltces, S4 ; her dwelling at 
Echola, S4 ; parentage and pe> 
Bonal appearance, ST ; friendship 
for the whites, 87 ; saves the Uvea 
of tno settlers, 87 ; of Mrs. Bean, 
120; warns Watauga settlers of 
intended attacks, 80, 109; Echo- 
ta spared on her aecount, 1ST; 
warns Sevier of iatcnded attack 
from Creeks aud Cherokees, 2T3. 

Washington, General George, hia 
life at the mercy of Colonel Fer- 
guson's rifle, 1 84 ; bis gloomy 
forebodings l>efore the battle of 
King's Mountain, 1 90. 
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